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LECTURE XXXIV, 


Means of Improving in Eloquence. 


I HAVE now treated fully of the different kinds 
of public fpeaking, of the compofition , and of 
the delivery of a difcourfe. Before finilhing this 
fubjeft, it may be of ufe, that I fuggeft fome 
things concerning the propereft means of improve- 
ment in the art of public fpeaking, and the mod 
neceffary ftudies for that purpofe. 

To be an eloquent fpeaker , in the proper 
fenfe of the word , is far from being either a 
common or an eafy attainment. Indeed, to com* 
pofe a florid harangue on fome popular topic, 
and to deliver it fo as to amufe an audience, is 
a matter not very difficult. But though fome 
praife be due to. this, yet the idea, which I have 
endeavoured to give of eloquence , is much high- 
er. It is a great exertion of the human powers. 
It is the art of being perfuafive and command- 
ing; the art, not of pleafing the fancy merely, 
but of fpeaking both to the underftanding , and 
to the heart ; of interefting the hearers in fuch a 
degree , as to feize and carry them along with 
L. on R. 3, i 
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a MEANS OF IMPROVING Lect.3*. 

ns; and to leave them with a deep and Prong 
imprellion of what they have heard. How many 
talents, natural and acquired , muP concur for 
carrying this to perfection? A Prong, lively, and 
warm imagination ; quick fenfibility of heart, 
joined with folid judgment , good fenfe , and 
prefence of mind ; all improved by great and long 
attention to Pyle andcompofition; and fupported 
alfo by the exterior , yet important qualifications 
of a graceful manner, a prefence not ungainly, 
and a full and tunable voice. How little reafon 
to wonder, that a perfefl and accomplifhed orator, 
fliould be one of the characters that is moP rarely 
to be found? 

Let us not defpair however. Between medio- 
crity and perfection, there is a very wide interval. 
There are many intermediate fpaces , which may 
be filled up with honor ; and the more rare and 
difficult that complete perfection is , the greater 
is the honor of approaching to it, though we do 
not fully attain it. The number of orators who 
Pand in the higheP clafs is, perhaps, fmaller 
than the number of poets who are foremoP in 
poetic fame; but the Pudy of oratory has this 
advantage above that of poetry, that, in poetry, 
one muP be an eminently good performer , or 
he is not fupportable : 

Mediocribus efTe poetis 

Non homines, non Di', non conceflere columns: *. 

* For God and man, and lettered poft denies, 

That poets ever are of middling fire. 


Fxancis. 


IN ELOQUENCE. W- 3 

In eloquence this does not hold. There, one may 
poflefs a moderate ftation with dignity. Eloquence 
admits of a great many different forms ; plain and 
fimple , as well as high and pathetic ; and a ge- 
nius that cannot reach the latter, may Urine with 
much reputation and ufefulnefs in the former. 

Whether nature or art contribute moft to form 
an orator, is a trifling inquiry. In all attainments 
whatever, nature mult be the prime agent. She 
mult beftow the original talents. She mult fow 
the feeds; but culture is requifite for bringing 
thofe feeds to . perfe£tion. Nature mult always 
' have done fomewhat ; but a great deal will 
always be left to be done by art. This is certain, 
that fludy and difcipline are more neceffary for 
the improvement of natural genius , in oratory, 
than they are in poetry. What I mean is , that 
though poetry be capable of receiving afliftance 
from critical art, yet a poet, without any aid 
from art, by the force of genius alone, can rife 
higher than a public fpeaker can do , who has 
never given attention to the rules of ftyle , com- 
pofvtion , and delivery. Homer formed himfelf; 
Demofthenes and Cicero were formed by the help 
of much labor, and of many afliftances derived 
from the labor of others. After thefe preliminary 
obfervations , let us proceed to the main defign 
of this le£fure ; to confider of the means to be 
ufed for improvement ii\. eloquence. 

In the firft place , what ftands higheft in 
the order of means , is perfonal character and 
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difpofition. In order to be a truly eloquent or 
perfualive fpeaker, nothing is more neceffary than 
to be a virtuous man. This was a favorite por- 
tion among the ancient rhetoricians : “ Non pofle 
“ oratorem efTe nifi virum bopum. ” To find any 
fuch connexion between virtue and one of the 
higheft liberal arts., mull give pleafure ; and it 
can, I think, be clearly fhown, that this is not 
a mere topic of declamation , but that the con- 
nexion here alledged , is undoubtedly founded in 
truth and reafon. 

For , confider firft , whether any thing be 
more efTential to perfu ifion , than the opinion 
which we entertain of the probity , difinter- 
eftednefs , candor , and other good moral quali- 
ties of the pexfon who endeavours to perfuade? 
Thefe give weight and force to every thing which 
he utters; nay, they add a beauty to it; they 
difpofe us to lilten with attention and pleafure; 
and create a fecret partiality in favor of that 
fide which he efpoufe9. Whereas, if we enter- 
tain a fufpicion of craft and difingenuity , of a 
corrupt , or a bafe mind , in the Ipeaker , his 
eloquence lofes all its real effect. It may enter- 
tain and amufe; but it is viewed as artifice, as 
trick, as the play only of fpeech ; and, viewed 
in this light, whom can it perfuade? We even 
read a book with more pleafure, when we think 
favorably of its author ; but when we have the 
living fpeaker be ore our eyes , addreffing us 
perfonally on lbme fubjeft of importance , the 
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IN ELOQUENCE. 

opinion we entertain of his chara&er mnft have 
a mnch more powerful effeil. 

But, left it ftiould be faid , that this relates 
only to the character of virtue , which one may 
maintain, without being at bottom a truly worthy 
man, I rauft obferve farther, that, befides the 
weight which it adds to character , real virtue 
operates alfo, in other ways, to the advantage 
of eloquence. 

Firft , nothing is fo favorable as virtue to the 
profecution of honorable ftudies. It prompts a 
generous emulation to excel; it inures to induftry; 
it leaves the mind vacant and free , mafter of 
itfelf, difencumhered of thofe bad paflions , and 
difengaged from thofe mean pnrfuits , which have 
ever been found the greateft enemies to true 
proficiency. Quin£tilian has touched this con- 
fideration very properly : “ Quod ft agrorum 
“ nimia cura, & follicitior rei familiaris diligentia, 
“ & venandi voluptas , & dati fpeftaculis dies, 
“ multum ftudiis auferunt , quid putamns fac- 

turas cnpiditatem, avaritiam, invidiam? Nihil 
“ enim eft tam occupatum, tarn multiforme, tot 
** ac tam variis affedlibus concifum , atque lace- 
4 ‘ ratam , quam mala ac improba mens. Quis 
“ inter htec, literis, aut ulli bonse arti, locus? 
“ Non hercle magis quam frugibus , in terra 
“ fentibus ac rubis occupata 

¥ “ If the management of an ellate , if anxious attention 
“ to ilomeftic ceconomy , a paflion for hunting , or whole days 
“ given up to public places and amufements, confume fo much 
n time that is due to ftudy , how mush greater wafte muft be 
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But, befides this confideration, there is another 
of Hill higher importance, though I am not fure 
of its being attended to as much as it deferves; 
namely, that from the fountain of real and genuine 
virtue, are drawn thofe fentiments which will 
ever be mol) powerful in affe&ing the hearts of 
others. Bad as the world is, nothing has fo great 
and univerfal a command over the minds of men 
as virtue. No kind of language is fo generally 
underftood, and fo powerfully felt, as the native 
language of worthy and virtuous feelings. He _ 
only, therefore, who poflefl'es thefe full and 
flrong , can fpeak properly , and in its own lan- 
guage, to the heart. On all great fubjeils and 
occafions , there is a dignity , there is an energy 
in noble fentiments , which is overcoming and 
irrefiftible. They give an ardor and a flame to 
one’s difcourfe, which feldom fails to kindle a 
Ifke flame in thofe who hear; and which, more 
than any other caufe, beftows on eloquence that 
power , for which it is famed , of feizing and 
tranfporting an audience. Here, art and imitation 
will not avail. An afTumed character conveys 
nothing of this powerful warmth. It is only a 

u occafioned by licentious defires, avarice, or envy? Nothing 
“ is fo much hurried and agitated , fo contradiftory to itfelf, 

“ or fo violently torn and shattered by confli&ing paflions, as 
“ a bad heart. Amidft the diftraftions which it produces, what 
w room is left for the cultivation of letters , or the purfuit of 
“ any honorable art? No more, afluredly, than there is for 
“ the growth of corn in a field that is overrun with thorns and 
“ brambles. ” 
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IN' ELOQUENCE. j 

native and unaffedied glow of feeling , which can 
tranfmitthe emotion to others. Hence, the moft 
renowned orators , fuch as Cicero and Demof- 
thenes , were no lefs diftinguilhed for fome of 
the high virtues, as public fpirit and zeal for their 
country, than for eloquence. Beyond doubt, to 
thefe virtues their eloquence owed much of its 
effedl; and thofe orations of theirs, in which there 
breathes moft of the virtuous and magnanimous 
fpirit, are thofe which have moft attrafled the 
admiration of ages. 

Nothing, therefore, is more neceflary for ' 
thofe who would excel in any of the higher 
kinds of oratory, than to cultivate habits ot the 
feveral virtues, and to refine and improve all their 
moral feelings. Whenever thefe become dead, 
or callous, they may be allured, that, on every 
great occafion , they will fpeak. with lefs power, 
and lefs fuccefs. The fentiments and difpofitions, 
particularly requifite for them to cultivate, are 
the following: The love of juftice and order, and 
indignation at infolence and oppreflion; the love 
of honefty and truth, and deteftation of fraud, 
meannefs, and corruption; magnanimity of fpirit; 
the love of liberty, of their country and the 
public ; zeal for all great and noble defigns , 
and reverence for ail worthy and heroic charadlers. 
A cold and fceptical turn of mind is extremely 
adverfe to eloquence and no lefs fo , is that 
cavilling dilpofition which takes pleafure in de- 
preciating what is great, and ridiculing what is 
generally admired. Such a difpofition befpeak* 
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one not very likely to excel in any thing; but 
leaft of all in oratory. A true orator fhould be 
a perfon of generous fentiments, of warm feelings, 
and of a mind turned towards the admiration of 
all thofe great and high objefts, which mankind 
are naturally formed to admire. Joined with the 
manly virtues , he fhould , at the fame time , 
poffefs ftrong and tender fenfibility to all the inju- 
ries, diftreffes, and forrows of his follow-creatures; 
a heart that can eafily relent; that can readily 
enter into the circumftances of others, and can 
make their cafe his own. A proper mixture of 
courage, and of modefty, mull: alfo be ftudied 
by every public fpeaker. Modefty is effential ; 
it is always, and juftly, fuppofed to be, a con- 
comitant of merit ; and every appearance of it is 
winning and prepoftefling. But mpdefty ought 
not to run into exceftive timidity. Every public 
fpeaker fhould be able to reft fomewhat on him- 
felf; and to afiume that air, not of felf-compla- 
cency, but of firmnefs, which befpeaks a con- 
fcioufnefs of his being thoroughly perfuaded of 
the truth, or juftice, of what he delivers; a 
circumftance of no fmall confequence for making 
impreflion on thofe who hear. 

Next to moral qualifications, what, in the 
fecond place," is molt neceffary to an orator, is 
a fund of knowledge. Much is this inculcated by 
Cicero and Quin£lilian: “Quod omnibus difcipli- 
“ nis & artibus debet elfe inftru£his orator. ” By 
which they mean , that he ought to have what 
we call , a liberal education ; and to be formed 
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by a regular ftudy of philofophy, and the polite 
arts. We mull never forget that, 

Scribendi rede , fapere eft & principium & fons. 

Good fenfe and knowledge, are the foundation 
of all good fpeaking. There is no art that can 
teach one to be eloquent, in any fphere, withouc 
a fnfficient acquaintance with what belongs to 
that fphere ; or if there were an art that made 
fuch pretenfions, it would be mere quackery, like 
the pretenfions of the fophiftsofold, to teach their 
difciples to fpeak for and againft every fubjedl ; 
and would be defervedly exploded, by all wife 
men. Attention to ftyle, to compofition , and 
all the arts of fpeech , can only aflift an orator 
in fetting off, to advantage, the ftock of ma- 
terials which he poffeffes ; but the ftock , the 
materials themfelves, muft be brought from other 
quarters than from rhetoric. He who is to plead 
at the bar , muft make himfelf thoroughly mafter 
of the knowledge of the law ; of all the learning 
and experience that can be ufeful in his profeffion, 
for fupporting a caufe, or convincing a judge. 
He who is to fpeak from the pulpit, muft apply 
himfelf clofely to the ftudy of divinity, of practical 
religion , of morals , of human nature ; that he 
may be rich in all the topics , both of inftru£lion 
tand of perfuafion. He who would fit himfelf for 

being a member of the fupreme council of the 
nation , or of any public affembly , muft be 
thoroughly, acquainted witji the bufinefs that 
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belongs to fuch an affembly; he mud ftudy the 
forms of court, the conrfe of procedure; and 
muft attend minutely to all the fa£ls that may be 
the fubje£t of queflion or deliberation. 

Bpfides the knowledge that properly belongs 
to that profeffion to which he addi&s himfelf , a 
public fpeaker, if ever he expetHs to be eminent , 
mull make himfelf acquainted, as far as his necef- 
fary occupations allow , with the general circle 
of polite literature. The ftudy of poetry may be 
ufeful to him, on many occafions, forembellifbing 
hisftyle, for fuggefting lively images, or agreeable 
all u lions. The ftudy ot hiftory may be ftdl more 
ufefui to him ; as the knowledge offa£U, ofeminent 
characters, and of thecourfe of human affairs , finds 
place on many occafions *, There are few great 
occafions of public (peaking, in which one will 
not derive affiftance from cultivated tafte, and 
extenfive knowledge. They will often yield him 
materials^ for proper ornament; fometimes, for 
argument and real ulie. A deficiency of know- 
ledge, even in fubjefts that belong not direflly 
to his own profeffion , will expofe him to many 
difadvantages , and give better qualified rivals a 
great fuperiority over him. 

Allow me to recommend , in the third place, 
not only the attainment of ufeful knowledge, 

* ** Imprimis ‘vero , abundare debet orator exemplorum co- 
“ pia, cum veterum, turn etiam novorum $ adeo ut non modo 
“ quae confcripta funt hiftoriis , aut fermonibus velut per man us 
“ tradita , quxque quotidie aguntur , debeat noiTe ; verum ne 
« ea qyidem quae a clarioribus poetis funt fifta negligere. ” 

guiNCT. L. xii. Cap. 4. 
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bnt a habit of application and induftry. Without 
this , it is impoflible to excel in any thing. We 
muft not imagine, that it is by a fort of mulhroom 
growth , that one can rife to be a diftinguilhed 
pleader, or preacher, or fpeaker in any aflembly. 
It is not by ftarts of application, or by a few years 
preparation of ftudy afterwards difcontimied, that 
eminence can be attained. No ; it can l>e attained 
only by means of regular induflry , grown up 
into a habit, and ready to be exerted on every 
occafion that calls for induflry. This is the fixed 
law of our nature and he mufl have a very high 
opinion of his own genius indeed, that can be- 
lieve himfelf an exception to it. Avery wife law 
of our nature it isj for induflry is in truth, the 
great “ condimentum,” the feafoning of every 
pleafure; without which life is doomed to lan- 
guilh. Nothing is fo great an enemy both to ho- 
norable attainments, and to the real , to the 
brills., and fpirited enjoyment of life , asthatrelax- 
ed flate of mind which arifes from indolence 
and diflipation. One that is deflined to excel in 
any art, efpecially in the arts of fpeaking and 
writing, will be known by this more than by 
any other mark whatever , an enthufiafm for that 
art ; an enthufiafm , which , firing his mind with 
the obje£l he has in view , will difpofe him to 
relifh every labor which the means require. It 
was this , that chara£lerized the great men of anti- 
quity ; it is this, which muft diftinguilh the moderns 
who would tread in their fteps. This honorable 
enthufiafm , it is highly neceffary for fuch as ayq 
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fludying oratory to cultivate. If youth wants it, 
manhood will flag miferably. 

In the fourth place, attention to the beft models 
will, contribute greatly towards improvement. 
Every one who fpeaks , or writes, fbould, indeed, 
endeavour to have* fomewhat that is his own , 
that is peculiar to himfelf and that charadferizes 
his compofition and ftyle. Slavifh imitation de- 
prefles genius, or rather betrays the want of it. 
But withal , there is no genius fo original , but 
may be profited and aflifted by the aid of proper 
examples, in ftyle, compofition, and delivery. 
They always open fume new ideas; they ferve 
to enlarge and corredl our own. They quicken 
the current of thought, and excite emulation. 

Much, indeed , will depend upon the right 
choice of models which we purpofe to imitate; 
and fuppofing them rightly chofen , a farther care 
is requifite, of not being feduced by a blind uni- 
verfal admiration. For “ decipit exemplar , vitiis 
** imitabile.” Even in the molt finifhed models 
we can feledl, it muft not be forgotten, that 
there are always fome things improper for imita- 
tion. We fliould ftudy to acquire a juft concep- 
tion of the peculiar charadleriftic beauties of any 
writer , or public fpeaker, and imitate thefe 
only. One ought never to attach himfelf too clofely 
to any Angle model ; for he who does fo , is almoft 
fure of being feduced into a faulty and affedfed 
imitation. His bufinefs fhonld be, to draw from 
feveral the proper ideas of perfedlion. Living 
examples of public fpeaking, in any kind, it will 
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not be expefled that I ftiould here point out. 
As to the writers ancient and modern, from whom 
benefit may be derived in forming compofition 
and ftyle, I have fpoken fo much of them in 
former ledures , that it is needlefs to repeat 
what I have faid of their virtues and defefls. I 
own, it is to be regretted, that the Englifli lan- 
guage , in which there is much good writing , fur- 
nifties us , however , with but very few recorded 
examples of eloquent public fpeaking. Among 
the French there are more. Saurin, Bourdaloue, 
Fl^chier, Mafiillon, particularly the laft , are 
eminent for the eloquence of the pulpit. But the 
moll nervous and fublime of all their orators is 
Bofluet, the famous Bifliop of Meaux ; in whofe 
Oraifons Funebres, there is a very high fpirit of 
oratory *. Some of Fontenelle’s harangues to the 
French Academy, are elegant and agreeable. And 
at the bar, the printed pleadings of Cochin and 
D’Agueffeau 4 are highly extolled by the late 
French critics. 

There is one obfervation which it is of import- 
ance to make , concerning imitation of the ftyle 

* The criticifm which Mr. Crevier , author of Rhe'toriqtie 
Franqaife, pafTes upon thefe writers whom I have above named, 
is : “ Bofluet eft grand , mais inegal ; Fle'chier eft plus dgal , 
“ mais moins elev£ , & Convent trop fleuri : Bourdaloue eft 
“ folide & judicieux , mais il neglige les graces legeres : Mas- 
“ fillon eft plus riche en images , mais moins fort en raifonne- 
“ ment. Je fouhaite done, que l’orateur ne fe contente de l’imi- 
“ tation d’un feul de ces modeles , mais qu’il tdche de reunir 
“ en lui toutea leurs differences vertus. ” Vol. II. chap, dtr- 
sier. 
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of any favorite author, when we would carry 
his ftyle into public fpeaking. , We mull attend 
to a very material diftinftion, between written 
and fpoken language. Thefe are, in truth , two 
different manners of communicating ideas. A book 
that is to be read , requires one lort of ftyle ; a 
man that is to fpeak, muft ufe another. In books 
we look for correftnefs , precifion , all redundan- 
cies pruned, all repetitions avoided, language, 
completely polilhed. Speaking admits a more eafy 
copious ftyle, and lefs fettered by rule; repeti- 
tions may often be neceffary, parenthefes may 
fometimes be graceful, the fame thought muft 
often be placed in different views ; as the hearers 
can catch it only from the mouth of the fpeaker, 
and have not the advantage , as in reading a book, 
of turning back again , and of dwelling on what 
they do not fully comprehend. Hence the ftyle 
of many good authors, would appear ftiff, affeft- 
ed, and even obfcure , if, by too clofe an imi- 
tation, we fliould transfer it to a popular oration. 
How awkward , for example, would Lord Shafts- 
bury's fentences found in the mouth of a public 
fpeaker? Some kinds of public difcourfe, it is 
true, fuch as that of the pulpit, where more ex- 
aft preparation , and more ftudied ftyle are ad- 
mitted , would bear fuch a manner better than 
others, which are expefted to approach more to 
extemporaneous fpeaking. But ftill there is, in 
general, fo much difference between fpeaking, 
and compofition deligned only to fye read, as 
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fhould guard us againft a clofe and injudicious 
imitation. 

Some authors there are, whofe manner of wri- 
ting approaches nearer to the ftyle of fpeaking 
than others; and who, therefore, can be imitated 
with more fafety. In this clafs , among the Eng- 
lifli authors, are Dean Swift, and Lord Boling- 
broke. The Dean, throughout all his writings, in 
the midft of much correflnefs , maintains the eafy 
natural manner of an unaffefled fpeaker ; and 
this is one of his chief excellencies. Lord Boling- 
broke’s ftyle is more fplendid , and more declama- 
tory than Dean Swift’s; but ftill it is the ftyle of 
one who fpeaks or rather who harangues. Indeed, 
all his political writings (for it is to them only, 
and not to his philofophical ones, that this obfer- 
vation can be applied) carry much more the appear- 
ance of one declaiming with warmth in a great 
affembly , than of one writing in a clofet , in 
drder to be read by others. They have all the 
copioufnefs , the fervor, the inculcating method 
- that is allowable, and graceful in an orator; per- 
haps too much of it for a writer: and it is to be 
regretted, as I have formerly obferved, that the 
matter contained in them , lliould have been fo 
trivial or fo falfe; for from the manner and ftyle, 
confiderable advantage might be reaped. 

In the fifth place, befides attention to the beft 
models, frequent exercife both in compofing and 
fpeaking, will be admitted to be a neceffary 
mean of improvement. That fort of compofition 
if, doubtlefs, molt ufeful, which relates to the 
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profeflion , or kind of public fpeaking, to which 
perfons addift themfelves. This, they fliould 
keep ever in their eye, and be gradually inuring 
themfelves to it. But let me alfo advife them, 
not to allow themfelves in negligent compofition 
of any kind. He who has it for his aim to write, 
or to fpeak corre£Uy , lhould , in the moft trivial 
kind of compofition, in writing a letter nay, 
even in common difcourfe, ftudy to acquit him- 
felf with propriety. I do not at all mean , that 
he is never to write, or to fpeak a word , but in 
elaborate and artificial language. This would 
form him to a ftiffnefi and affedation, worfe by 
ten thoufand degrees, than the greateft negligence. 
But it is to be Qbferved , that there is , in every 
thing, a manner which is becoming, and has 
propriety; and oppofite to it, there is a clumfy 
. and faulty performance of the fame thing. The 
becoming manner is very often the moft light, 
and feemingly carelefs manner; but it requires 
tafte and attention to feize the juft idea of it. 
That idea , when acquired , we fhould keep in 
our eye , and form upon it whatever we write 
or fay. 

Exercifes of fpeaking have always been re- 
commended to ftudents, in order that they 
may prepare themfelves for fpeaking' in public, 
and on real bufinefs. The meetings , or focieties, 
into which they fometimes form themfelves for 
this purpofe, are laudable inftitutions; and, under 
proper conduft , may ferve many valuable, 
purpofes. They arfe favorable to knowledge 
* ' and 
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and ftudy , by giving occaflon to inquiries , 
concerning thofe fubjefls which are made the 
ground of djfcuflion. They produce emulation j 
and gradually inure thofe who are concerned in 
them , to fomewhat that refembles a public 
aifembly. They accuftom them to know their 
own powers , and , to acquire a command of 
themfelves in fpeaking; and what is, perhaps , 
the greateft advantage of all , they give them a 
facility and fluency of expreflion , and aflift them 
in procuring that “ copia verborum,” which 
can be acquired by no other means but frequent 
exercife in fpeaking. 

But the meetings which I have now in my 
eye , are to be underftood of thofe academical 
affociations where a moderate number of young 
gentlemen, who are carrying on their fludies, 
and are conne£led by fotne affinity in the future 
purfuits which they have in view , affemble 
privately, in order to improve one another, and 
to prepare themfelves for thofe public exhibitions 
which may afterwards fall to their lot. As for 
thofe public and promifeuous focieties, in which 
multitudes are brought together, who are often 
of low Rations and occupations , who are joined 
by no common bond of union , except an ab- 
furd rage for public fpeaking , and have no 
other obje£l in view , but to make a fliow of 
their fappofed talents, they are inftitutions nof 
merely of an ufelefs , but of an hurtful nature. 
They are in great hazard of proving feminarie* 
of licentioufnefs , petulance, fa&ion, and folly. 

L. on It. 3. , a 
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They rrtifle.id thofe who, in their own callings, 
might beufeful members of fociety, into fantallic 
plans of making a 6gure on fubje£ls, which divert 
their attention from their proper bufinefs, and 
are widely remote from their fphere in life. 

Even the allowable meetings into which Ro- 
dents of oratory form themfelves, (land in need 
of dire&ion in order to render them afefnl. If 
their fubje&s of difcoorfe be improperly chofen ; 
if they maintain extravagant or indecent topics; 
if they indulge themfelves in loofe and flimfy de- 
clamation , which has no foundation in good 
fenfe; or accuflom themfelves to fpeak pertly on 
all fubjefts without due preparation, they may 
improve one another in petulance, but in no 
other thing; and will infallibly form themfelves 
to a very faulty and vicious taile in fpeaking. I 
would , therefore , advife all who are members 
of fuch focieties , in the firft place , to attend 
to the choice of their fubje£ls ; that they be 
ufeful and manly, either formed on the courfe 
of their ftudies, or on fomething that has re- 
lation to morals and tafte , to aflion and life. 
In the fecond place , I would advife them to he 
temperate, in the pra£!ice of fpeaking; not to 
fpeak too often , nor on fubje£ls where they are 
ignorant or unripe; but only, when they have 
proper materials for a difcourfe, and have di* 
gefled and thought of the fubje£l beforehand. In 
the third place, when they do fpeak, they ihould 
ftody always to keep good fenfe and perfuafion 
in view, rather than an oftentation of eloquence; 
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afid for this end , I would , in the fonrth place * 
repeat the advice which I gave in a former lec- 
ture, that they fliould always chufe that fide of 
the queftion to which, in their own judgment, 
they are moll inclined, as the right and the true 
fide ; and defend it by fuch arguments as feem 
to them moft folid. By thefe means, they will 
take the beft method of forming themfelves gra- 
dually to a manly, corre&* and perfuafive manner 
of (peaking. 

It now only remains to inquire , of what ufe 
may the ftndy of critical and rhetorical writers be, 
for improving one in the praflice of eloquence? 
Thefe are certainly not to be neglected 5 and yet, 

I dare not fay that much is to be expelled from 
them. For profeded writers on public fpeaking, 
we muft look chiefly amongft the ancients. In. 
modern times, for reafons which were before 
given, popular eloquence , as an art, has never 
been very much the obje£! of ^udy ; it has not 
the fame powerful effe&s now that it h 4 td in more 
democratical dates ; and therefore has not been 
cultivated with the fame care. Among the mo- 
derns, though there has been 2 great deal of good 
criticifm on the different kinds of writing , yet 
much has not been attempted on the fubjefl of 
eloquence or public dtfconrfe ; and what has 
been given us of that kind , has been drawn 
fnoftly from the ancients. Such a writer as 
Joannes Gerardus Vollius, who has gathered into * 
one heap of ponderous lumber, all the trifling, 
as well as the ufelal things, that are to be fsund 
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in the Greek and Roman writer*, is enough to 
dif'guft one with the fludy of eloquence. Among 
the French, there ha* been more attempted, on 
this fubjedl, than among the Ervglifh. The Biihop 
of Cambray’s writings on eloquence , I before 
mentioned with honor. Rollin, Batteux, Crevier, 
Gibert, and feveral other French critics, have 
alfo written on oratory ; but though fome of them 
may be ufeful, none of them are fo confiderable 
as to deferve particular recommendation. 

It i» to the original ancient writers that we 
muft chiefly have recourfe; and it is a reproach 
to any one, whofe profeffion calls him to fpeak 
in public , to be unacquainted with them. In all 
the ancient rhetorical writers, there is, indeed, 
this defedl , that they are too fyftematical , as I 
formerly fhowed ; they aim at doing too much ; 
at reducing rhetoric to a complete and perfect 
art, which may even fupply invention with ma- 
terials on every fubjedi ; infomuch , that one 
would imagine they expedfed to form an orator 
by rule, in as mechanical a manner as one would 
from a carpenter. Whereas , all that can , in 
truth 1 , be done, is to give openings for aflifting 
and enlightening tafte , and for pointing out to 
genius the courfe it ought to hold. 

Ariftotle laid the foundation for all that was 
afterwards written on the fubjeit. That amazing 
and comprehenfive genius , which does honor to 
human nature, and which gave light into fo many 
different fciences , has inveftigated the principles 
of rhetoric with great penetration. Ariftotle 
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appears to have been the firft who took rhetoric 
ont of the hands of the fop hi (Is , and introduced 
reafoning and good fenfe into the art. Some of 
the profoundeft things which have been written 
on the paftions and manners of men , are to be 
found in his treatife on rhetoric; though in this, 
as in all his writings, his great brevity often renders 
him obfcnre. Succeeding Greek rhetoricians, moft 
of whom are now loft , improved on the founda- 
tion which Ariftotle had laid. Two of them (till 
remain, Demetrius Phalereus, and Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaffus ; both write on the conftrudion of 
fentences, and deferve to be perufed; efpecially 
Dionyfius, who is a very accurate and judicious 
critic. i 

1 I need fcarcely recommend the rhetorical 
writings of Cicero. Whatever, on the fubjed 
of eloquence , comes from fo great an orator, 
muft be worthy of attention. His moft con- 
fiderable work on this fubjed is that De Qratore+ 
in three books. None of Cicero’s writings are 
more highly finilhed than this treatife. The 
dialogue is polite ; the charaders are well fup- 
ported, and the condud of the whole is beautiful 
and agreeable. It is , indeed , full of digreffions. 
and his rules and obfervations may be thought 
fometimes too vague and general. Ufeful things, 
however , may be learned from it ; and it is no 
fmall benefit to be made acquainted with Cicero V 
own idea of eloquence. The ** orator ad M. 
** Brutum,” is alfo a confiderable treatife; and, 
in general , throughout all Cicero’s rhetorical; 
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works there run thofe high and fublime ideas of 
eloquence , which are fitted both for forming a 
juft rafte , and for creating that enthufiafm for 
the art , which is of the greateft confequence for 
excelling in it. 

But, of all the ancient writers on the fubjeft 
of oratory, the moil inflrn£tive, and moil ufeful, 
is Quin£tilian. 1 know few books which abound 
more with good fenfe, and difcover a greater 
degree of juft and accurate tafle , then Quinti- 
lian’s Inilitutions. Almoft all the principles of 
good criticifm are to be found in them. He has 
digefled into excellent order all the ancient ideas 
concerning rhetoric, and is, at the fame time, 
himfelf an eloquent writer. Though fome parts 
of his work contain too much of the technical 
and artificial fyflem then in vogue , and for that 
reafon may be thought dry and tedious , yet I 
would not advife the omitting to read any part 
of his Inilitutions. To pleaders at the bar, even 
thefe technical parts may prove of fome ufe. 
Seldom has any perfon, of more found and diflinft 
judgment than Quinflilian , applied himfelf to 
the fludy of the art of oratory. 
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LECTURE XXXV* 


Comparative Merit of the Ancients and the Mo- 
derns. — Hiflorical Writing. 

J" HAVE now finifhed that part of the conrfe 
which refpe£fed oratory , or public fpeaking, and 
which , as far as the fubje£f allowed , I have en- 
deavoured to form into fome fort of fyftem. It 
remains, that I enter on the confideration of the 
mod diftinguilhed kinds of compofition both in 
profe and verfe , and point out the principles of 
criticifm relating to them. This part of the work 
might eafily be drawn out to a great length ; but 
I am fenfible, that critical difcuflions, when they 
are purfued, too far, become both trifling and 
tedious. I (ball ftudy, therefore, to avoid un- 
neceflary prolixity; and hope, at the fame time, 
to omit nothing that is very material under the 
feveral heads. 

I fhall follow the fame method here which 
I have all along purfued, and without which, 
thefe leisures could not be entitled to any atten- 
tion ; that is , I fhall freely deliver my own 
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opinion on every fubje£I; regarding authority 
no farther, than as it appears to me founded on 
good fenfe and reafon. In former le&ures, as I 
have often quoted feveral of the ancient dallies 
for their beauties, fo I have alfo, fometimes, 
pointed out their defe£ls. Hereafter, I fhall have 
occaiion to do the fame, when treating of their 
writings under more general heads. It may be 
fit, therefore, that, before proceeding farther, 
I make fome obfervations on the comparative 
merit of the ancients and the moderns : in order 
that we may be able to afcertain rationally, 
upon what foundation that deference refts, which 
has fo generally been paid to the ancients. Thefe 
obfervations are the more neceffary , as this fub- 
]e£t has given rife to no fmall controverfy in the 
republic of letters; and they may, with propriety, 
be made now, as they will ferve to throw light 
on fome things 1 have afterwards to deliver, con- 
cerning different kinds of compofition. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon , and one 
which has often employed the fpeculations of 
curious men , that writers and artifts , moil dif- 
tinguifhed for their parts and genius, have ge- 
nerally appeared in confiderable numbers at a 
time. Some age* have been remarkably barren 
in them; while, at other periods, nature feems 
to have exerted herfelf with a more than ordinary 
effort , and to have poured them forth with a 
profufe fertility. Various reafons have been 
afligned for this. Some of the moral caufes lie 
obvions ; fuch as favorable circumftances of 
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government and of manners ; encouragement 
from great men ; emulation excited among the 
men of genius. But as thefe have been thought 
inadequate to the whole effeX , phyfical caufes 
have been alfo afiigned , and the Abbe du Bos , 
in his Reflexions on Poetry and Painting , has 
eolleXed a great many obfervations of the in- 
fluence which the air, the climate, and other 
fuch natural canfes, may be fuppofed to have 
upon genius. But whatever the caufes be , the 
faX is certain , that there have been certain periods 
or ages of the world much more diflingnilhed 
than others, for the extraordinary produXions 
of genius. 

Learned men have marked out four of thefe 
happy ages. The firft is the Grecian age , which 
commenced near the time of the Peloponnefian 
war, and extended till the time of Alexander 
the great j. within which period , we have 
Herodotns, Thucydides, Xenophon , Socrates, 
Plato, Ariftotle, Demofthenes, /Efchines, Lyfias, 
Ifocrates, Pindar, yEfchylus, Euripides, Sophoc- 
les , Ariftophanes, Menander, Anacreon, Theo- 
critus, Lyfippus, Apelles, Phidias, Praxiteles. 
The fecond, is the Roman age, included nearly 
within the days of Julius Csefar and Auguftus; 
affording us Catulhns, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, 
Horace, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, Phaedras, 
Casfar, Cicero, Livy, Sallufl, Varro, and Vi- 
truvius. The third age is , that of the reftoration of 
learning, under the Popes Julius II. and Leo X; 
when flourifhed Ariofto , Taffo , Sannazarins , 
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Vida, Machiavel , Guicciardini, Davila, Eraf* 
mus, Paul Jovius , Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Titian. The fourth , comprehends the age of 
Louis the XIV. and Queen Anne, when flourilh- 
ed in France, Corneille, Racine, De Retz, 
Mol ere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptifte RoufTeau , 
Boffuet , Fenelon , Bourdaloue , Pafcal , Male- 
branche, Maflillon, Bruyere, Bayle, Fontenelle, 
Vertot; and in England, Dryden, Pope, Addif- 
on , Prior, Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, 
Young, Rowe, Atterbory, Shaftfbury , Boling- 
broke, Tillotfon, Temple, Boyle, Locke, 
Newton , Clark. 

When we fpeak comparatively of the an- 
cients and the moderns, we generally mean by 
the ancients, fuch as lived in the two firft of 
thefe periods , including alfo one or two who 
lived more early , as Homer in particular ; and 
by the moderns, thofe who flourifced in the 
two laft of thefe ages , including alfo the eminent 
writers down to our own times. Any comparifon 
between thefe two claffes of writers , cannot be 
other than vague and loofe, as they comprehend 
fo many , and of fuch different kinds and degree* 
of genius. But the comparifon is generally made 
to turn, by thofe who are fond of making it, 
upon two or three of the mod diftinguiflied in 
each clafs. With much heat it was agitated in 
France , between Boileau and Mad. Dacier , on 
the one hand , for the ancients , and Perrault 
3 nd La Motte, on the other, for the moderns; 
and it vv?s carried to extremes on both fide*. 
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To this day, among men of tafte and letters , 
we find a leaning to one or other fide. A few 
refle&ions may throw light upon the fubjefl, and 
enable us to difcern upon what grounds we are 
to reft our judgment in this controverfy. 

If any one, at this day, in the eighteenth 
century, takes upon him to decry the ancient 
dailies; if be pretends to have difcovered that 
Homer and Virgil are poets of inconfiderable 
merit , and that Deroofthenes and Cicero are not 
great orators , we may • boldly venture to tell 
fuch a man , that he is come too late with his 
difcovery. The reputation of fuch writers is 
eftablifhed upon a foundation too folid, to be 
now fhaken by any arguments whatever ; for it 
is eftablilhed upon the almoft univerfal tafte of 
mankind , proved and tried throughout the fuc- 
celfion of fo many ages. Imperfe&ions in their 
works he may indeed point out; paffages that 
are faulty he may flibw ; for where is the human 
work that is perfed P But, if he attempts to 
difcredit their works in general , of to prove 
that the reputation which they have gained is, 
on the whole, unjuft, there is an argument 
againft him, which is equal to full demonftration. 
He mull be in the wrong ; for human nature is 
againii him. In matters of tafte , fuch as poetry 
and oratory, to whom does the appeal lie? 
where is the ftandard; and where the authority 
of the laft decifion ? where is it to be looked for, 
but, as I formerly fhowed , in thofe feelings and 
fentiments that are found , on the moft extenfive 
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examination, to be the common fentiments and 
feelings of men? Thefe have been fully confulted 
on this head The public , the unprejudiced 
public, has been tried and appealed to for many 
centuries, and throughout almoft all civilized 
nations. It has pronounced its verdift ; it has 
given its fan£lion to thofe writers; and from thie 
tribunal there lies no farther appeal. 

In matters of mere reafoning, the world may 
be long in an error; and may be convinced of 
the error by ffronger reafonings, when produced. 
Pofitions that depend upon fcience , upon know- 
ledge, and matters of fa£t , tnay be overturned 
according as fcience and knowledge are enlarged ^ 
and new matters of fa£l are brought to light. 
l*'or thi3 reafon , a fyftem of philofophy receives 
no fufficient fanflion from its antiquity , or long 
currency. The world, as it grows older, may 
be juftly expelled to become, if not wifer, at 
leaf! more knowing; and fuppofing it donbtful 
whether Ariflotle, or Newton, were the greater 
genius, y£t Newton’s philofophy may prevail 
over Ariftofle’s, by means of later difcoveries, 
to which Ariflotle was a ftranger. But nothing 
of this kind holds as to matters of tafle; whick 
depend not on the progrefs of knowledge and 
fcience , but upon fentiment and feeling. It is in 
vain to think of undeceiving mankind , with 
refpe£f to errors committed here , as in philofophy. 
For the univerfal feeling of mankind is the natural 
feeling ; and becaufe it is the natural , it is , for 
that reafon , the right feeling. The reputation of 
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the Iliad and the yEneid muft therefore (land upon 
foreground, becaufe it has flood fo long; though 
that of the Ariftotelian or Platonic philofophy, 
every one is at liberty to call in queflion. 

It is in vain alfo to alledge, that the reputation 
of the ancient poets , and orators , is owing to 
authority, to pedantry, and to the prejudices of 
education , tranfmitted from age to age. Thefe , 
it is true, are the authors put into our hands 
at fchools and colleges, and by that means we 
have now an early prepoffeffion in their favor; 
but how came they to gain the podeflion of 
colleges and fchools P Plainly, by the high fame 
which thefe authors had among their own 
cotemporaries. For the Greek and Latin were 
not always dead languages. There was a time, 
when Homer, and Virgil, -and Horace, were 
viewed in the fame light as we now view Dryden , 
Pope, and Addifon. It is not to commentators 
and unlverfities, that the dallies are indebted for 
their fame. They became daffies and fchool- 
books , in confequence of the high admiration 
which was paid them by the beft judges in their 
own country and nation. As early as the days 
of Juvenal, who wrote under the reign of Da* 
mitian, we find Virgil and Horace hecome the 
flandard books in the education of youth. ^ 

Quot ftabant pueri , cum totus decolor eflet 
Flaccus, & hareret nigro fuligo Maroni, 

Sat. 7 # , 

. > . . . - . / 

* “ Then thou ut bound to fmcU, on either hand, 
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From this general principle, then, of the 
reputation of great ancient daffies being fo early, 
fo lafling, fo univerfal , among all the rnoft po- 
liflied nations, we may juftly and boldly infer 
that their reputation cannot be wholly unjnft, 
but mnft have a folid foundation in the merit 
of their writings. 

Let us guard, however, againft a blind and 
implicit veneration for the ancients, in every 
thing. I have opened the general principle, 
which mull go far in inftituting a fair comparifon 
between them and the moderns. Whatever fu- 
periority the ancients may have had in point 
of genius, yet in all arts, where the natural 
progrefs of knowledge has had room to produce 
any confiderable effe&s, the moderns cannot but 
have fome advantage. The world may , in 
certain refpefts , be confidered as a perfon, who 
mud needs gain fomewhat by advancing in years. 
Its improvements have not, I confefs* been 
always in proportion to the centuries that have 
padied over it; for, during the courfe of fome 
ages, it has funk as into a total lethargy. Yet, 
when roufed from that lethargy , it has generally 
been able to avail itfelf, more or lefs, of former 
difeoveries. At intervals, there arofe fome happy 
genius , who could both improve on what had 
gone before, and invent fomething new. With 

“ As many {linking lamps, as fchcmlboys Hand, 

When Horace could not read in his own fully’ d book, 

“ And Virgil's facred page was all befmeared with fmoke.” 
* - * Dryden. ' 
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the advantage of a proper ftock of materials, 
an inferior genius can make greater progrefs, 
than a mnch fuperior one, to whom thefe ma- 
terials are wanting. 

Hence, in natural philofophy , afironomy, 
chemifiry, and other fcierices that depend on 
an extenfive knowledge and obfervation of fads, 
modern philofophers have an unqueftionahle 
fuperiority over the ancient. I &m inclined alfo 
to think, that in matters of pure reafoning, there 
is more precifion among the moderns, than in 
fome infiances there was among the ancients; 
owing perhaps to a more extenfive literary in- 
tercourfe, which has improved and fliarpened the 
faculties of men. In fome ftudies too, that relate 
to taAe and fine writing which is our objed, 
the progrefs of fociety muft , in equity, be ad- 
mitted to have given us fome advantages. For 
infiance, in hifiory, there is certainly more po- 
litical knowledge in feveral European nations at 
prefent , than there was in ancient Greece and 
Rome. We are better acquainted with the nature 
of government, becaufe we have feen it under a 
greater variety of forms and revolutions. The 
world is more laid open than it was in former 
times; commerce is greatly enlarged; more coun- 
tries are civilized ; pofts are every where efiab- 
lilhed ; intercourfe is become more eafy ; and 
the knowledge of fads , by confequence , more 
attainable. All thefe are grear advantages to 
hiftorians ; of which , in fome meafnre , as 1 ihall 
afterward fliow, they huve availed themlelve*. 
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In the more complex kinds of poetry , likewife , 
we may have gained fomewhat , perliaps ; in 
point of regularity and accuracy. In dramatic 
performances, having the advantage of the ancient 
models, we may be allowed to have made fome 
improvements, in the variety of the characters , 
the condufl of the plot, attentions to probabi- 
lity , and to decorums. 

Thefe feem to me the chief points of fuperio- 
rity we can plead above the ancients. Neither 
do they extend as far, as might be imagined at 
firll view. For if the ftrength of genius be on 
one fide, it will go far, in works of tafte at leaf! , 
to counterbalance all the artificial improvements 
which can be made by greater knowledge and 
correClnefs. To return to our comparifon of the 
age of the world with that of a man; it may be 
faid , not altogether without reafon , that if the 
advancing age of the world bring along with it 
more fcience and more refinement, there belong, 
however, to its earlier periods, more vigor, 
more fire , more enthufiafm of genius. This ap- 
pears indeed to form the charaCteriflical difference 
between the ancients poets , orators , and hiflo- 
rians, compared with the modern. Among the 
ancients, we find higher conceptions, greater 
fimplicity, more original fancy. Among the mo- 
derns, fometimes more art and correflnefs , but 
feebler exertions of genius. B,ut, though this be 
in general a mark of diftinCtion between the 
ancients and moderns , yet , like all general 
pbfervations , it muft be underfiood with fome 

exceptions; 
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exceptions ; for in point of poetical fire and ori- 
ginal genius, Milton and Shakfpeare are inferior 
to no poets in any age. 

It is proper to obferve, that there were fome 
circumftances in ancient times, very favorable to 
thofe uncommon efforts of genius which were 
then exerted. Learning was a much more rare 
and Angular attainment in the earlier ages , than 
it is at prefent. It was not to fchools and univer- 
fities that the perfons applied , who fought to 
diftinguifh themfelves. They had not this eafy 
recourfe. They travelled for their improvement 
into diflanf countries, to Egypt, and to the Eaft. 
They inquired after all the monuments of learn- 
ing there. They converfed with priefls, philo- 
fophers, poets, with all who had acquired any 
diftinguiflied fame. They returned to their own 
country full of the difcoveries which they had 
made, and fired by the new and uncommon ob- 
je£ls which they had feen. Their, knowledge and 
improvements coft them more labor, raifed in 
' them more enthufiafm, were attended with higher 
rewards and honors, than in modern days. Fewer 
had the means and opportunities of diftingnifhing 
themfelves, than now; butfuch as did diftinguilh 
themfelves , were fure of acquiring that fame , 
and even veneration , which is , of all other 
rewards, the greateft incentive to genius. He- 
rodotus read his hiftory to all Greece affembled 
at the Olympic games, and was publicly crowned. 
In the Peloponnefian war , when the Athenian 
army was defeated in Sicily, and the prifonwe 
L, on R. it 3 
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were ordered to be put to death , fuch of them 
as could repeat any verfes of Euripides were faved, 
from honor to that poet , who was a citizen 
of Athens. Thefe were teftimonies of public re- 
gard , far beyond what modern manners confer 
upon genius. 

In our times, good writing is confidered as an 
attainment, neither fo difficult, nor fo high and 
meritorious. 

' ✓ 

Scribimus indotfti , dodtique , Poemata paflim *. 

We write much more fupinely, and at our eafe, 
than the ancients. To excel, is become a much 
lefs confiderable objefl. Lefs effort , lefs exertion 
is required, becaufe we have many more inftances 
than they. Printing has rendered all books com- 
mon , and eafy to be had. Education for any 
of the learned profefiions can be carried on with- 
out much trouble. Hence a mediocrity of ge- 
nius is fpread over all. But to rife beyond that, 
and to overtop the crowd , is given to few. The 
multitude of affiftances which we have for all 
kinds of compofition , in the opinion of Sir Wil- 
liam Temple , a very competent judge, rather 
depreffes , than favors , the exertions of native 
genius. “ It is very pofiible, ” fays that ingenious 
author, in his Effay on the Ancients and Moderns, 
that men may lofe rather than gain by thefe j 

* “ Now every defperate blockhead dares to write; 

9 Verfe it the trade of every Jiving wight. ” 

F»anc>S. 
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“ may leffen the force of their own genius, by 
“ forming it upon that of others ; may have left 
“ knowledge of their own , for contenting them- 
“ felves with that of thofe before them. So a 
“ man that only tranflates, fhall never be a poet; 
“ fo people that truft to others charity , rather 
'** than their own induftry, will be always poor. 
“Who can tell,” he adds, whether learning 
“ may not even weaken invention, in a man that 
“ has great advantages from nature P Whether 
“ the weight and number of fo many other men’s 
“ thoughts and notions may not fupprefs his own ; 
“ as heaping on wood fometimes fuppreffas a 
“ little fpark , that would otherwife have grown 
“ into a flame? The ftrength of mind , as well 
“ as «f body , grows more from the warmth of 
“ exercife, than of clothes; nay , too much of 
“ this foreign heat, rather makes men faint, and 
“ their conftitutions weaker than they would be 
“ without them.” 

From whatever caufe it happens, fo it is, that 
among fome of the ancient writers , we muft 
look for the higheft models in moft of the kinds 
of elegant compofition. For accurate thinking 
and enlarged ideas , in feveral parts of philofo- 
phy, to the moderns we ought chiefly to have 
recourfe. Of correct and finifhed writing in fome 
works of tafle, they may afford ufeful patterns ; but 
for all that belongs to original genius, to fpirited, 
mafterly , and high execution , our bell and moft 
happy ideas are, generally fpeaking, drawn from 
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the ancients. In epic poetry, for inOance, Ho- 
mer and Virgil , to this day , (land not within 
many degrees of any rival. Orators , fuch as 
Cicero and Demofthenes, we have none. In hifto- 
ry, notwithftanding fome defers, which I am 
afterwards to mention, in the ancient hiflorical 
plans, it may be fafely aliened, that we have no 
fuch hiftorical narration, fo elegant, fo pifturef- 
qne , fo animated , and interelling as that of 
Herodotus , Thucydides , Xenophon, Livy, Ta- 
citus , and Salluft. Although the conduft of the 
drama may be admitted to have received fome 
improvements , yet for poetry and fentiment we 
have nothing to equal Sophocles and Euripides; 
nor any dialogue in comedy, that comes up to 
the cor reft , graceful , and elegant fimplicity of 
Terence. We have no fuch love elegies as thole 
of Tibullus; no fuch paflorals as fome of Theo- 
critus’s: and for lyric poetry, Horace Hands quite 
unrivalled. The name of Horace cannot be men- 
tioned without a particular encomium. That 
“ curiofa felicitas,” which Petronius has remarked 
in his expreffion ; the fweetnefs , elegance , and 
fpirit of many of his odes , that thorough know- 
ledge of the world, the excellent fentiments, and 
natural eafy manner which diftinguilh his fa- 
tires and epiftles, all contribute to render him 
one ot thofe very few authors whom one never 
tires of reading; and from whom alone, were 
every other monument defiroyed , we would be 
led to form a very high idea of the tafte and 
genius of the Auguflan age. 
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To all fuch then, as vvifh to form their tafte, 
and nourilh their genius, let me warmly recom- 
mend the affiduous ftudy of the ancient daffies* 
both Greek and Roman. 

Notflurna verfate manu, verfate diurna *. 

Without a confiderable acquaintance with them, 
no man can be reckoned a polite fcholar ; and 
he will want many affiftances for writing and 
fpeaking well , which the knowledge of fuch 
authors would afford him. Any one has great 
reafon to fufped his own tafte, who receives 
little or no pleafure from the perufal of writings, 
which fo many ages and nations have contented 
in holding up as cbje&s of admiration. And I 
am perfuaded , it will be found , that in propor- 
tion as the ancients are generally fludied and 
admired , or are unknown and difregarded in 
any country, good tafte and good compofition 
will flourifli , or decline. They are commonly 
none but the ignorant or fuperficial , who un- 
dervalue them. 

At the fame time, a juft and high regard for 
the prime writers of antiquity is to be always 
diftinguiflied , from that contempt of every thing 
that is modern , and that blind veneration for 
all that has been written in Greek or Latin, which 
belongs only to pedants. Among the Greek and 
Roman authors , fome affuredly deferve much 

* “ Read them by day, and ftudy them by night." 

FlANCIS) 
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higher regard than others; nay, fome are of no 
great value. Even the beft of them lie open occa- 
sionally to juft cenfure ; for to no human perform- 
ance is it given, to be abfolutely perfeX. We. 
may, we ought therefore to read them with a 
diftinguilhing eye , fo as to propofe for imitation 
their beauties only; and it is perfeXly confident 
with juft and candid criticifm , to find fault with 
parts, while, at the fame time, it admires the 
whole. 

After thefe reflexions on the ancients and 
moderns , I proceed to a critical examination of 
the moft diftinguifhed kinds of compofition , and 
the charaXers of thofe writers who have excelled 
in them , whether modern or ancient. 

The moft general divifion of the different kinds 
of compofition is, into thofe written in profe, and 
thofe written in verfe ; which certainly require to 
be feparately confidered , becaufe fubjeX to fe- 
parate laws. 1 begin , as is moft natural , with 
writings in profe. Of orations , or public dif- 
courfes of all kinds , I have already treated' fully. 
Th6 remaining fpecies of profe compofitions , 
which affume any fuch regular form , as to fall 
under the cognizance of criticifm , feem to be 
chiefly thefe: hiftorical writing, philofophical 
writing , epiftolary writing, and fiXitious hiftory. 
Hiftorical compofition fhall be firft confidered; 
and, as it is an objeX of dignity, I purpofe to 
treat of it at fome length. / 

As it is the office of an orator to perfuade , it 
is that of an hillorian to record truth for the 
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inftrnflion of mankind. This is the proper objeft 
and end of hiftory, from which may be deduced 
many of the laws relating to it ; \ and if this 
ohjeft were always kept in view, it would pre- 
vent many of the errors into which perfons are 
apt to fall, concerning this fpecies of compofi- 
tion. As the primary end of hiftory is to record 
truth, impartiality, fidelity, and accuracy, are 
the fundamental qualities of an hiftorian. He 
mull neither be a panegyrift, nor a fatirift. He 
mnft not enter into faftion , nor give fcope to 
affeftion : but, contemplating paft events and 
characters with a cool and difpaftionate eye , 
mull prefent to his readers a faithful copy of 
human nature. 

At the fame time, it is not every record of 
fafts , however true, tha.t is entitled to the name 
of hiftory ; but fuch a record as enables us to 
apply the tranfaftions of former ages for our own 
inftruftion. The fafts ought to be momentous 
and important; .represented in connexion with 
their caules ; traced to their effefts ; and unfolded 
in clear and diftinft order. For wifdotn is the 
great end of hiftory. It is defigned to fupply the 
want of experience. Though it enforce not its 
inftruftions with the fame authority , yet it 
furni flies us with a greater variety of inftruftions, 
than it is polfible for experience to afford, in the 
courfe of the longeft life. Its objeft is, to enlarge 
our views of the human charafter, and to give 
full exercife to our judgment on human affairs. 
It muft not therefore be a tale, calculated to 
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pleafe only, and addreffed to the fancy. Gravity 
and dignity are eflential charaXeriftics of hiftory} 
no light ornaments are to be employed , no flip- 
pancy of ftyle , no qnaintnefs of wit. But the 
writer muft fuftain the character of a wife man, 
writing for the inftruXion of pofterity ; one who 
has ftudied to inform himfelf well , who has 
pondered his fubjeX with care , and addrefles 
himfelf to our judgment, rather than to our 
imagination. Not that this is inconfiftent with 
ornamented and fpirited narration. Hiftory admits 
of much high ornament and elegance ; but the 
ornaments muft be always confident with dignity; 
they Ihould not appear to be fought after; but 
to rife naturally from a mind animated by the 
events which it records. 

Hiftorical compofition is underftood to com- 
prehended under it, annals, memoirs, lives. But 
thefe are its inferior fubordinate fpecies; on which 
I fhall hereafter make fome reflexions , when I - 
fliall have firft confidered what belongs to a re- 
gular and legitimate work of hiftory. Such a work 
is chiefly of two kinds. Either the entire hif- 
tory of fome ftate or kingdom through its dif- 
ferent revolutions, fuch as Livy’s Roman hiftory; 
or the hiftory of fome one great event , or fome 
portion or period of time which may be con- 
fidered as making a' whole by itfelf ; fuch as , 
Thucydides’s hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, 
Davila’s hiftory of the civil wars of France , or 
Clarendon’s of thofe of England. 
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In the condud and management of his fubjed, 
die firft attention requifite in an hiftorian , is to 
give it as much unity as .poffible; that is, his 
hiftory Ihould not confifl of feparate unconneded 
parts merely , but Ihould be bound together by 
fome connecting principle , which lhall make the 
impreflion on the mind offomething that is one, 
whole and entire. It is inconceivable how great 
an effed this , when happily executed , has upon 
a reader , and it is furprifmg that fome able 
writers of hiftory have not attended to it more. 
Whether pleafure or inftrudion be the end 
fought by the ftudy of hiftory , either of them 
is enjoyed to much greater advantage , when 
the mind has always before if the progrefs of 
fome one great plan or fyftem of adions ; when 
there is fome point or centre , to which we 
can refer the various fads related by the 
hiftorian. 

In general hiftories, which record the affairs 
of a whole nation or empire throughout feveral 
ages, this unity, Iconfefs, muft be more imper- 
fed. Yet even there , fome degree of it can be 
preferved by a fkilful writer. For though the 
whole , taken together , be very complex , yet 
the great conftituent parts of it, form fo many 
fubordinate wholes, when taken by themfelves; 
each of which can be treated both as complete 
within itfelf, and as conneded with what goes 
before and follows. In the hiftory of a mo- 
narchy , for inftance , every reign Ihould have its 
own unity ; a beginning , a middle , and an end 
to the fyftem of affairs j while, at the fame time, 
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we are 'aught to difcern how that fyftem of 
affairs role from the preceding, and how it is 
inferted into what follows after. We fliould be 
able to trace all the fecret links of the chain, 
which binds together remote, and feemingly un-< 
connefted events. In fome kingdoms of Europe* 
it was the plan of many fucceeding princes to 
reduce the power of their nobles and daring 
feveral reigns , mofl of the leading aflions had a 
reference to this end. In other ftates, the rifing 
power of the commons, influenced for a tra£i 
of time the courfe and connexion of public 
affairs. Among the Romans , the leading princi- 
ple was a gradual extenfion of conqueft, and the 
attainment of univerfal empire. The continual 
increafe of their power, advancing towards this 
end fromfmall beginnings, and by a fort of regular 
progreflive plan, furnifhed to Livy a happy fnbje£t 
for hiltorical unity, in the midftof a great variety 
of tranfaftions. 

Of all the ancient general hiftorians , the one 
who had the moft exa£l idea of this quality of 
hiltorical compofition , though, in other refpe£U, 
not an elegant writer , is Polybius. This appears 
from the account he gives of his own plan in the 
beginning of his third book; obferving that the 
fnbjeft of which he had undertaken to write, is, 
throughout the whole of it, one aftion, one 
great fpe£lacle ; how, and by what caufes, all 
the parts of the habitable world became fubjeft 
to the Roman empire. “ This aftion ,” fays he, 
* £ is dillinft in its beginning, determined in its 
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“ duration , and clear in its final accomplishment; 
“ therefore , I think it of ufe , to give a general 
4t view beforehand , of the chief conftituent parts 
“ which make np this whole.” In another place, 
he congratulates himfelf on his good fortune , in 
having a fubje£l for hiftory , which allowed fuch 
variety of parts to be united under one view; 
remarking, that before this period, the affairs of 
the world were fcattered, and without connec- 
tion; whereas, in the times of which he writes, 
all the great tranfa£Iions of the world tended and 
verged to one point, and were capable of being 
ccnfidered as parts of one fyftem. Whereupon 
he adds feveral very judicious obfervations, con- 
cerning the ufefulnefs of writing hiflory upon fuch 
a oomprehenfive and connefled plan; comparing 
the imperfecl degree of knowledge , which is af- 
forded by particular fa£ls without general views, 
to the imperfect idea which one would entertain 
of an animal, who had beheld its feparate parts 
only , without having ever feen its entire form 
and flruiflure *. 

* yxe s loxynv it nnreir/junoi oix r*f xxrx 

fuoo$ fcofiaf /ufTfiuf (rvvsr!/£c3-xi tx oXcc, ‘xxfZ7r}.»ncv ti , 

eJ? xv rtvec eju\(*xtj xxt xuXv <rto/uMTQS y(yovoT&; oi:sU/j,u£vx tx /xsftr 
Seui/uuvot, vijuu^oiiv Ixxvcog xvroxTXt ytvtSxi tz ; tvsfysiotg xvrv tv 
€<lV xxi x xXXzvtr. 11 yxfrif oivrixoc /jluXx auv§v.$i xzi rsXztov otvStf 
UTrspyxo-x/buyc; to Jwov t\ y rt ASfi xxt ry rr; ylvyw evrftiretu , xanenK 
tcxXkv e'onSciJtvvoi rot; ccvto txstvots' txx otv r.xvrxc oevTvq 
c/jLoXcyttruv , Ston xxt Xtxv orcXv ti tx; ccXt&itxg oiTrsXunt'JTZ -ztfc&cv , 
text TrxfX'xXwtoi rot' cvupanrlvriv >jVav. *E woictv /mv yxp Xa&<v otno 

(Zi$V$ TOJV QXoJV ovvxlov' i 7USXfMVy XXI yVCHfX > JV OCTftXX ?X fiV CC0V7XTZV* 
A to ‘X’xvrsXcuq Qoctxv ti vof/.i?tov rvj. iBxXXe&xt txv xztx /uzqzc i?opmv 

TTCt; TXV Ttov OXtHV £ fx. TTUflXV XXI 7Tt<?iV. ’£x fXTV TOl yt TYfi CC7TXVT(t)V 
tfxXvXx tv/x’ttXoxy, 1 ; xxi irxox&irEux ; , trt 2F ofxoioTxro^ xxi SsxQofecq 

fx «y TiJ £<PlXMTQ YJXi lvvi&si» XXTV7tTi\>TX$ y CtfJLX XXI TO Xfypt/Mt 
•y.Xi TO Tcj7tvov A Ty% iqoftxq 

PolYB. Hiftor. Prim. 
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Such as write the hiftory of fome particular 
great tranfa&ion , as confine themfelves to one 
era, or one portion of the hiftory of a nation, 
have fo great advantages for preferving hiftorical, 
unity , that they are inexcufable if they fail in 
it. Salluft’s hiftories of the Catiiinarian and Jugur- 
thine wars, Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, and his re- 
treat of the Ten Thonfand, are inftance3 of par- 
ticular hiftories , where the unity of hiftorical 
objedls is perfedlly well maintained. Thucydides, 
othervvife a writer of great llrength and dignity, 
has failed much , in this article, in his hiftory of 
the Peloponnefian war. No one great ohjedl is 
properly purfued , and kept in view ; but his 
narration is cut down into frnall pieces; his hiftory is 
divided by fummers and winters’; weare every now 
and then leaving tranfaiftions unfiniflied , and, are 
harried, from placeto (dace, from Athens to Sicily, 
from thence to Peloponnetus, to Corey ra, to Mity- 
lene, that we may be told of what is going on in 
all thefe pl aces We have a great many disjointed 
parts and fcattered limbs , which with difficulty 
we collefl into one body, and through this faulty 
diftribution and management of his fubje£f, that ju- 
dicious hiftorian becomes more tirefome , and lefs 
agreeable than fie would otherwife be. For thefe 
reafons he is feverely cenfured by one of the belt 
critics of antiquity , Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus *. 

* The cenfiire which Dionyfius pages upon Thucydides , Is 
In feveral articles , carried too far. He blames him for the 
choice of his fubjeft, as not fufficicntly fptendid and agreeable^ 
and as abounding too much in crimes and melancholy events , 
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The hiftorian muft not indeed negletft chrono- 
logical order , with a view to render his narration 
agreeable. He muft give a diftimft account of the 
dates , and of the coincidence of fa£ls. But he is 
not under the neceffity of breaking off always in 
the middle of tranfaftions , in order to inform us 

on which he obferves that Thucydides loves to dwell. He is 
partial to Herodotus , whom , both for the choice and the con- 
duft of his fubiefi , he prefers to the other hiftorian. It is true, 
that the fubjeft of Thucydides wants the gaiety and fplendor 
of that of Herodotus; but it is not deficient in dignity. The 
Feloponnefian war was the conteft between two great rival 
powers, the Athenian and Lacedemonian ftates, for the empire 
of Greece. Herodotus loves to dwell on profperous incidents, 
and retains fomewhat of the amufing manner of the ancient 
poetical hiftorians. But Herodotus wrote to the imagination. 
Thucydides writes to the underftanding. He was a grave re- 
flecting man, well acquainted with human life; and the me- 
lancholy events and cataftrophes which he records , are often 
both the molt intereftlng parts of hiftory , and themoft improving 
to the heart. 

The Critic’s obfervations on the faulty diftributicn which 
Thucydides makes of his fubjeft are better founded , and his 
preference of Herodotus , in this refpeft , is not uiijuft — 
&uxvaiin; piuv rci; %;ovoi; xxoX&9uv , 'H;o«7s; 01 rxi; or?p/o x*i' rur 
vrpxyuxTui , yiynrxi (tJaxoSA/i; xxi ovtnrxpxxoyjsir.Tt;. 

trtM»v yap Kara rs xvto Sig'Of xxi yjuuuvx yiyvojuxvtav e\ aix3n,pu( 
rooro/;, x/anMi; ra;wp&ror; orpetfr/; xaraA/wwv , s'r;fw» x-rnrui run 
xxtx t'j xvto iipop xxi yjupjainx yiyvopxsvuv. w Xxvufxsix $>1 xxlxmg e’/xo;, 
xxi HvTxcX'-f to/; arXx/xiWK; irxgxxohiSuixiv. Ev/tJ3e8tlM C-lj/x^S/in fj-ixi 
viroltm \x3mlt iroXKx TOirmu us* rg-*v ru.ux. 'HjoJoru Sf rot; xoXXxf 
xxi xhv ioixviup tfiro tint! ^r(oiXonsy'j> tcauJuivov ev iuk/ TE/ro/vxEvx/ — 
With regard to ftyle, Dionyfins gives Thucydides the juft praife 
of energy and brevity ; but cenfures him, on many occafions , 
not without reafon , for harsh and obfeure expreiion , deficient 
in fmoothnefs and eafe, 
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of what was happening elfewhere at the fame time. 
He difcovers no art, if he cannot formfome con- 
nexion among tlie affairs which he relates , fo as 
to introduce them in a proper train. He will 
foon tire the reader, if he goes on recording, in 
ftrid chronological order , a multitude of feparate 
tranfadions, conneded by nothing elfe, but their 
happening at the fame time. 

Though the hiftory of Herodotus be of greater 
eompafs than that of Thucydides , and compre- 
hend a much greater variety of diffimilar parts , he 
has beein more fortunate in joining them together j 
and digefting them into order. Hence he is a 
more pleafing writer , and gives a ftronger impref- 
fion of his fubjed; though in judgment and ac- 
curacy, much inferior to Thucydides. With 
digrelfions and epifodes he abounds , but when 
thefe have any connexion with the main fubjed, 
and are inferred profefTedly as epifodes, the unity 
at the whole is lefs violated by them , than by a 
broken and fcattered narration of the principal 
Rory. Among the moderns, thePrefidentThuanus 
has, by attempting to make the hiftory of his own 
times too univerfal, fallen into tire fame error, of 
loading the reader with a great variety of uncon- 
neded fads, going on together in different parts 
of the world : an hiftorian otherwife of great pro- 
bity, candor, and excellent underftanding; but 
through this want of unity, more tedious, and lefs 
interelling than he would otherwife have been. 



LECTURE XXXVI. 


Hijlorical Writing. 

A FTER making fome obfervations on the con**, 
troverfy which has been often carried on concern- 
ing the comparative merit of the ancients and the 
moderns , I entered , in the laft leflure , on the 
confideration of hiftorical writing. The general 
idea of hiftory is , a record of troth for the in- 
flru£lion of mankind. Hence arife the primary 
qualities required in a good hiftorian , impartial- \ 
ity , fidelity, gravity, and dignity. What I prin- ' 
cipally confidered, was the unity which belongs 
to this fort of compofition ; the nature of which 
I have endeavoured to explain. 

I proceed next to oblerve, that in order to 
fulfil the end of hiitory , the author muft fludy 
to trace to their fprings the actions and events 
which he records. Two things are efpecially 
neceffaryfor his doing this fuccefslully ; a thorough 
acquaintance with human nature , and political 
knowledge, or acquaintance with government. 
The former is neceffary to account for the con- 
duit of individuals, and to give juft views of 
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their charaffer ; the latter , to account for the 
revolutions of government , and the operation of 
political caufes on public affairs. Both mull 
concur, in order to form a completely inftruc- 
tive hiftorian. 

With regard to the latter article, political 
knowledge, the ancient writers wanted fome 
advantages which the moderns enjoy ; from 
whom , upon that account , we have a title to 
expefl more accurate and precife information. 
The world, as I formerly hinted; was more 
ftut up in ancient times , than it is now ; there 
was then lefs communication among neighbouring 
Bates, and by confequence lefs knowledge, of 
one another’s affairs; no intercourfe by effablifiied 
ports , or by ambaffadorsrefident at dirtant courts. 
The knowledge, and' materials of the ancient 
hiftorians , were thereby rtiore limited and circum- 
fcribed; and it is to be obferved too , that they 
wrote for their own countrymen only; they had 
no idea of writing for the inflruilion of foreign- 
ers , whom they defpifed , or of the world in 
general; and hence, they are lefs attentive to 
convey all that knowledge with regard to do- 
meftic policy, which we, in dirtant times, would 
defire to have learned from them. Perhaps alfo, 
though in ancient ages men were abundantly 
animated with the love of liberty, yet the fall 
extent of the” influence of government, and of 
political caufes , was. not then fo thoroughly 
fcrutinized , as it has been in modern times ; when 
a- longer experience of all the different modes of 

government 
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government has rendered men more enlightened 
and intelligent, with refpedt to public affairs. 

To thefe reafous it is owing, that though 
the ancient hiftorians fet before us the particular 
fadls which they relate, in a very diftindt and 
beautiful manner, yet fometimes they do not 
give us a clear view of all the political caufes, 
which affedted the fituation of affairs of which 
they treat. From the Greek hiftorians , we are 
able to form but an imperfect notion , of the 
ftrength, the wealth, and the revenues of the 
different Grecian ftates; of the caufes of feveral 
of thofe revolutions that happened m their go- 
vernment ; or of their feparate connexions and 
interfering interefts. In writing the hiftory of the 
Romans , Livy had furely the moft ample field 
for difplaying political knowledge, concerning the 
rife of their greatnefs, and the advantages or de- 
fers of their government. Yet the inftrudtion in 
thefe important articles, which he affords, is not 
confiderable. An elegant writer he is , and a 
beautiful relater of fadls , if ever there was one ; 
but by no means diftinguiflied for profoundnefs 
or penetration. Salluft, when writing the hif- 
tory of a confpiracy againft the government, which 
ought to have been altogether a political hiftory, 
has evidently attended more to the elegance of 
narration, and the painting of characters, than 
to the unfolding of fecret caufes and fprings. 
Inftead of that complete information , which we 
would naturally have expedted from him of the 
Hate of parties in Rome, and of that particular 
Z, on R. 3, 4 . 
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conjuncture of affairs, which enabled fo defperate 
a profligate as Catiline to become fo formidable 
to government, he has given us little more than 
a general declamatory account of the luxury and 
corruption of manners in that age, compared with 
the fimplicity of former times. 

I by no means , however , mean to cenftire 
all the ancient hiftorians as defective in political 
information. No hiftorians can be more inftruc- 
tive than Thucydides, Polybius, and Tacitus. 
Thucydides is grave , intelligent, and judicious; 
always attentive to give very exadl information 
concerning every operation which he relates ; and 
to (how the advantages or difadvantages of every 
plan that was propofed , and every meafure that 
was purfued. Polybius excels in comprehenfive 
political views, in penetration into great fyftems, 
and in his profound and diftindt knowledge of all 
military affairs. Tacitus is eminent for his know- 
ledge of the human heart; is fentimeotal and 
refined in a high degree ; conveys much inftrudtion 
with refpedl to political matters, but more with 
refpedl to human nature. 

But when we demand from the hiftorian pro- 
found and inftrudlive views of his fubjedl, it is 
not meant that he fhould be frequently interrupt- 
ing the courfe of his hiftory , with his own reflec- 
tions and fpeculations. He fhould give us all the 
information that is neceflary for our fully under- 
handing the affairs which he records. He fhould 
make us acquainted with the political conftitution, 
the force , the revenues , the internal ftate of the 
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country of which he writes ; and with its interefts 
and connexions in refpeX of neighbouring coun- 
tries. He fliould place us , as on an elevated 
Ration , whence we may have an extenfive pro- 
fpeX of all the caufes that cooperate in bringing 
forward the events which are related. But having 
put into our hands all the proper materials for 
judgment, he fhould not be too prodigal of his 
own opinions and reafonings. When an hiftorian 
is much given to diflertation , and is ready to 
philofophize and Speculate on all that he records, 
a filfpicion naturally arifes , that he will be in 
hazard of adapting his narrative of fafls to favor 
fome fyRem which he has formed to himfelf. 
It is rather by fair and judicious narration that 
hiflory fliould inflfuX us , than by delivering 
inftruXion in an avowed and direct manner. On 
fome occafions, when doubtful points require to 
be fcrutinized , or when fome great event is in 
agitation , concerning the caufes or circumftances 
on which mankind have been much divided, the 
narrative may be allowed to Rand Rill for a little; 
the hiRorian may appear , and may with pro- 
priety enter into fome weighty difcuflion. But he 
muR take care not to cloy his readers with fuch 
difcuflions , by repeating them too often. 

When obfervations are to be made concerning 
human nature in general , or the peculiarities of 
certain characters , if the hiRorian can artfully 
incorporate fuch obfervations with his narrative, 
they will have a better effect than when they 
are delivered as formal detached reflexions. For 
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inftance; in the life of Agricola, Tacitus, fpeaking 
of Domitian’s treatment of Agricola, makes this 
observation: “Propriumhumani ingenii eft, odifle 
“quern lteferis ” The obfervation is juft and 
well applied; but the form in which it ftands , is 
abftraft and philofophical. A thought of the fame 
kind has a finer effeiH elfewhere in the fame hif- 
torian , when fpeaking of the jealouftes which 
Germanicus knew to be entertained againft him 
by Li via and Tiberius : “Anxius,” faid he, “oc- 
“ cultis in fe patrui avijeque odiis, quorum caufc 
“ acriores quia iniquse +. ” Here a profound moral 
obfervation is made; but it is made, without 
appearing to make it in form ; it is introduced 
as a part of the narration , in affigning a reafon 
for the anxiety of Germanicus. We have another 
inftance of the fame kind , in the account which 
he gives of a mutiny raifed againft Rufus, who 
was a “ praefeftus callrorum,” on account of the 
Severe labor which he impofed on the Soldiers. 
“ Quippe Rufus, diu manipularis, dein centurio, 
“ mox caftris prtefe&us, antiquam duramque mili- 
“ tiam revocabat , vetus operis & laboris , & eo 
“ immitior quia toleraverat * **. ” There was room 

* “ It belongs to hnman nature, to hate the man whom 
“ you have injured." 

t “ Uneafy in his mind , on account of the concealed hatred 
“ entertained againft him by his uucle and grandmother, which 
* was the more bitter , becaufc the caufe of it was unjuft. ” 

** “ For Rufus, who had long been a common foldier, 
** afterwards a centurion , and at length a general officer , 
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for turning this into a general obfervation , that 
they who have been educated and hardened in 
toils, are commonly found to be the moft fevere 
in requiring the like toils from others. But the 
manner in which Tacitus introduces this fenti- 
ment , as a ftroke in the chara&er of Rufus , 
gives it much more life and fpirit. This hiftorian 
has a particular talent of intermixing after this 
manner with the courfe of his narrative , many 
flrikinjr fentiments and ufeful obfervations. 

O 

“ Let us next proceed to confider the proper 
qualities of hiftorical narration. It is obvious, 
that on the ^.manner of narration much muft 
depend, as the firft notion of hiftory is the recital 
of pall fails; and how much one mode of recital 
may be preferable to* another we fhall foon be 
convinced , by thinking of the different effeils , 
which the fame ftory, when told by two different 
perfons, is found to produce. 

The firft virtue of hiftorical narration , is 
cleamefs, order, and due connexion. To attain 
this, the hiftorian muft be completely mafter of 
his fubjeil; he muft fee the whole as at one view ; 
and comprehend the chain and dependence of all 
its parts , that he may introduce every thing in 
its proper place ; that he may lead us fmoothly 
along the track of affairs which are recorded, 
and may always give us the fatisfa£lion of feeing 

“ reftored the fevere military difcipline of ancient times. 
“ Grown old amidft toils and labors , he was the more rigid 
“ in impofmg them, becaufe he had been accuftomed to bear 
“ them.” 
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how one event arifes out of another. Without 
this, there can be neither pleafure no inftrnftion, 
in reading hifiory. Much for this end will de- 
pend on the obfervance of that unity in the ge- 
neral plan and condufl, which, in the preced- 
ing leflure , I recommended. Much too will de- 
pend on the proper management of tranfitions , 
which forms one of the chief ornaments of this 
kind of writing, and is one of the molt difficult 
in execution. Nothing tries an hiftorian’s abilities 
more , than fo to lay his train beforehand , as to 
make us pafs naturally and agreeably from one 
part of his fuhje£l to another; to employ no 
clumfy and awkward junctures; and to contrive 
ways and means of forming fome union among 
tran fa&iong, which feem to be moll widely fepar- 
ated from one another. 

In the next place, as hiRory is a very dignified 
fpecies of compofition , gravity muA always be 
maintained in the narration. There muA be no 
meannefs nor vulgarity in the Ayle; no quaint, 
nor colloquial phrafes ; no affeflation of pertnefs, 
or of wit The fmart , or the fneering manner 
of telling a Aory, are inconfiAent with the hiRo- 
ricai charadler. I do not fay, that an hiAorian is. 
never to let himfelf down. He may fometimes do 
it with propriety , in order to diverfify the Araia 
of his narration, which, if it be perfe£Uy uniform, 
is apt to become tirefome. But he fliould be 
careful never to defcend too far ; and , on occa- 
fions where a light or ludicrous anecdote is 
proper to be recorded , it is generally better to 
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throw it into a note, than to hazard becoming 
too familiar, by introducing it into the body of 
the work. 

But an hiflorian may pofliefs thefe qualities of 
being perfpicuous, diftinil, and grave, and may 
notwithftanding be a dull writer; in which cafe, 
we fhall reap little benefit from his labors. We 
will read him without pleafure ; or moft proba- 
bly, we fliall foon give over to read him at all. 
He mud therefore ftudy to render his narration 
interefting ; which is the quality that chiefly 
diftinguiflies a writer of genius and eloquence. 

Two things are efpecially conducive to this; 
the firft is, a juft medium in the conduil of narra- 
tion , between a rapid or crowded recital of fails , 
and a prolix detail. The former embarrafles, and 
the latter tires us. An hiftoriari that would 'in* 
tereft us , muft know when to be concife , and 
where he ought to enlarge ; palling concifely 
over flight and unimportant events, but dwelling 
on fuch as are ftriking and confiderable in their 
nature, or pregnant with confequences; preparing 
beforehand our attention to them, and bringing 
them forth into the moft full and confpicnous 
light. The next 1 thing he muft attend to, is a 
proper feleflion of the circumftances belonging to 
thole events , which he chufes to relate fully. 
General fails make a flight impreflion on the 
mind. It is by means of circumftknces and parti- 
culars properly chofen , that a narration becomes 
interefting and affeiling to the reader. Thefe 
give life , body , and coloring to the recital of 
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fa£ts, and enable ns to behold them asprefent, 
and palling before our eyes. It is this employment 
of circumftances , in narration , that is properly 
termed hiftorical painting. 

In all thefe virtues of narration , particularly 
in this laft, of pi£lurefque defcriptive narration, 
feveral of the ancient hiftorians eminently excel. 
Hence, the pleafure that is found in reading. He- 
rodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Salluft, 
and Tacitus. They are all confpicuous for the 
art of narration. Herodotus is, at all times, an 
agreeable writer, and relates every thing with 
that naivete and fimplicity of manner , which 
never fails to intereft the reader. Though the 
manner of Thucydides be more dry and harfli , 
yet, on great occafions, as when he is giving an 
account of the plague of Athens , the fiege of 
Plataea , the fedition in Corcyra , the defeat of 
the Athenians in Sicily , he difplays a very ftrong 
and mafterly power of defcription. Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedia, and his Anabafis, or retreat of the 
Ten Thoufand , are extremely beautiful. The 
circumftances are finely felefted , and the narra- 
tion is eafy and engaging; but his Hellenics, or 
continuation of the hiftory of Thucydides , is a 
much inferior work. Salluft’s art of hiftorical 
painting in his Catilinarian, but, more efpecially, 
in his Jugurthine war, is well known; though 
his ftyle is liable to cenfure, as too ftudied and 
affe<fted. 

Livy is more unexceptionable in his manner, 
and is excelled by no hiftorian whatever ; in the 
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art of narration feveral remarkable examples 
might be given from him. His account, for in- 
flance, of the famous defeat of the Roman army 
by the Samnites, at the ]' ureas Caudinae , in the 
beginning of the ninth book, affords one of the 
molt beautiful exemplifications of hifiorical paint- 
ing, that is any where to be met with. We 
have ftrft, an exad defeription of the narrow pafs 
between two mountains, into which the enemy 
had decoyed the Romans. When they find them- 
felves caught, and no hope of efcape left, we 
are made to fee, firfl, their aflonifliment , next, 
their indignation , and then , their dejedion , 
painted in die mofi lively manner , by fuch 
circumflances and adions as were natural to per- 
fons in their fituation. The reftlefs and unquiet 
manner in which they pafs the night; the con- 
fultations of the Samnites ; the various meafnres 
propofed to be taken ; the meffages between the 
two armies, all heighten the feene. At length , in 
, the morning, the confuls return to the camp, 
and inform them that they could receive no other 
terms but that of furrendering their arms, and 
paffing under the yoke, which was confideredas 
the laft mark of ignominy for a conquered armys 
Part of what then follows, I fliall give in the 
author’s own words. “ Redintegravit ludum in 
“ caftris confnlum adventus; ut vix ab iis abfti- 
“ nerent manus, quorum temeritatein eum locum. 
“ dedudi effent. Alii alios intueri, contemplari 
** arma mox tradenda, & inermes futuras dextras; 
“ pr<jponere fibimet ipfi ante oculos , jugum 
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“ hoftile , & ludibria vifloris , 8c vnltus fuperbos* ** 
“ 8c per armatos inermitim iter. Inde foediagminis 
“ miferabilem viam; per fociorum urbes reditum 
“ in patriam ac parentes quo faepe ipfi triumphan- 
“ tes venident. Se folos fine vulnere, fine ferro , 
“ fine acie viftos; fibi non ftringere licuifle gla- 
*‘dios, non manum cum hofte conferere; fibi 
“ nequicquam arma, nequicquam vires, nequic- 
“ quam animos datos. Haec frementibus, hora 
“ fatal is ignominia; advenit. Jamprimum , cum 
** fingulis veftimentis, inermes extra vallum abire 
** juffi. Turn a confulibus abire li£Iores juffi , 
“ paludamentaqne detra£la. Tantam hoc inter 
“ ipfos, qui paulo ante eos dedendos, lacerandof- 
" que cenfuerant, miferationem fecit, ut fuse quif- 
“ que conditionis oblirus , ab ilia deformatione 
“ tantae majeftatis, velut ab nefando fpe&aculo, 
** averteret oculos. Primi confules , prope femi- 
“ nudi, fub jugnm mifli 8cc» The reft of the 

* “ The arrival of the confuls in the camp, wrought up 
“ their paifions to fuch a degree , that they could fcarcely 

** abftain from laying violent hands on them, as by their 
“ rashnefs they had been brought into this fituation. They 
“ began to look on one another ; to caft a melancholy eye 
u on their arms , which were now to be furrendered , and on 
“ their right hands , which were to become defencelefs. The 
“ yoke under which they were to pafs ; the feoffs of the con- 
“ ijlierors ; and their haughty looks, when , difarmed and 
a dripped, they should be led through the hoftile lines, all 
“ rofe before their eyes. They then looked forward to the 
“ fad journey which awaited them , when they were to pafs 

* as a vanquished and difgraced army through the territories 

* of their allies , by whom they had often been beheld 
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Rory which it wonld be too long to infert, is 
carried on with the fame beamy, and full of 
pidlurefque circumftances*. 

a returning in triumph to their families and native land. They 
** alone, they muttered to one another, without an engagc- 
“ ment, without a fingle blow had been conquered, To their 
“ hard fate it fell , never to have had it in their power to: 
“ draw a fword , or to look an enemy in the face ; to thejn 
“ only, arms, ftrength, and courage, had been given in vain. 
“ While they were thus giving vent to their indignation, the 
w fatal moment of their ignominy arrived. Firll , they were 
“ all commanded to come forth from the camp, without armour 
“ and in a fingle garment. Next, orders were given, that 
“ the confuls should be left without their li&ors , and that 
n they should be ftripped of their robes. Such commiferation 
“ did this affront excite among them, who, but a little before, 
“ had been for delivering up thofe very confuls to the enemy, 
“ and for putting them to death, that every one forgot his 
** own condition, and turned his eyes afide from this infamous 

* difgrace , fuffered by the confular dignity , as from a fpec- 
K tacle which was too deteftable to be beheld. The confuls, 
■* almoft half naked were firft made to pafs under the yoke,” &c. 

* The defeription which Cxfar gives of the conftcrnation 
occafiotred in his camp , by the accounts which were fpread' 
among his troops, of the ferocity, the fize, and the courage- 
of the Gemans , affords an inftance of hiftorical paimiug, exe- 
cuted in a funple manner j and at the fame time, exhibiting a 
natural and lively feene: “ Dum paucos diet ad Vefontionent 
“ moratur, ex percuncbatione noftrorum, vocibufque Gallorum 

* ac Mercatorum, qui ingenti magnitudine corporum Germanos, 

“ incredibili virtnt* , atque exercitatione in armis effe pradi- 
“ cabantj fiepe numero fefe cum iis congreffos, ne vultum qui- 
a dem, atque aciem oculorum ferre potuiffe ; tantus fubita 
“ terror omnem exercitum pccupavit, ut non mcdioctiter omnium 
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Tacitus is another author eminent for hiflo- 
rieal painting , though in a manner altogether 
different from that of Livy. Livy’s defcriptions 
are more full, more plain, and natural, thofe 
of Tacitus confift in a few bold ftrokes. He felefls 
one or two remarkable circumftances , and fets 
them before us. in aftrong, and, generally, in a 
new and uncommon light. Such is the following 
pitflnre of the fituafion of Rome , and of the Empe- 
ror Galba , when Otho was advancing again!! him: 
“ Agebatur hue illuc Galba, vario tnrbas fluduantis 
“impulfu, completis undique bafilicis & templis, 
“ lugubri profpeftu. Neque populi ant plebis nlla 
“ vox; fed attoniti vultus , & converfas ad omnia 
“ aures. Non tumultus, non quies ; fed quale mngni 
“ metus, & magnae ira* filentium eft*.” No 

“ mentes animofque pertnrbaret. Hie primum ortus eft a tri- 
“ bunis militum , ac prxfectis , reliquifque qui cx urbe , ami- 
“ citia: canfa , Cxfarem fecuti, funm periculum miferabantur , 
“ quod non magnum in re militari ufum habebant : quorum 
“ alius , alia caufa illata quam fibi ad proficifcendum efle di. 
“ ceret, petebat ut ejus voluntate difeedere liceret. Nonnulli 
“ pudore addudi, ut timorls fufpicioncm vitarent, remanebant. 
u Hi neque vultum fingere, neque interdum lacrymas tenere 
“ poteranf. Abditi in tabernaculis , aut fuum fa turn quere- 
“ bantur , aut cum familiaribus fnis , commune periculum 
“ miferabantur. Vulgo, totis caftris teftamenta obfignabantur.” 

De Bell. Gall. L. I. 

¥ “ Galba was driven to and fro by the tide of the mul- 
w titude , shoving him from place to place. The temples and 
w public buildings were filled with crowds , of a difmal ap- 
“ pearance. No clamors were heard, either from the citizens, 
“ or from the rabble. Their countenances were filled with 
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image, in any poet, is more ftrong and exprcf- 
five than this laft ftroke of the defcription: “ Non 
“ tumultus , non quies , fed quale ,” See. This is 
a conception of the fublime kind , and difeovers 
high genius. Indeed , throughout all his work , 
Tacitus fliows the hand of a mafter. As he is 
profound in reflexion , fo he is ftriking in def- 
cription, and pathetic in fentiment. The philo- 
fopher, the poet, and the hiftorian, all meet in 
him. Though the period of which he writes 
may be reckoned unfortunate for a hiftorian, he 
has made it afford us many interefting exhibi- 
tions of human nature. The relations which he 
gives of the deaths of feveral eminent perfonages, 
are as affecting as the deepeft tragedies. He 
paints with a glowing pencil ; and poffeffes, beyond 
all writers, the talent of painting, notto the ima- 
gination merely , but to the heart. With many 
of the molt diftinguifhed beauties, he is, at the 
fame time, not a perfect model for Hiftory, and 
fuch as have formed themfelves upon him , have 
feldorh been fuccefsful. He is to be admired , rather 
than imitated. In his reflexions , he is too refined, 
in his ftyle , too concife , fometimes quaint and 
affefted, often abrupt and oblcure. Hiftory feems 
to require a more natural, flowing, and popular 
manner. • < 

The ancients employed one embellifliment of 
hiftory which the moderns have laid alide , I 

** confternation ; their ears were employed in liftening with 
w anxiety. It was not a tumult ; it was not quietnefs j it was 
“ the filence of terror, and of wrath." 
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mean orations, which, on weighty occafions, 
they put into the mouths of fome of their chief 
perfonages. By means of thefe, they diverfified 
their hiftory ; they conveyed both moral and 
political inftruftion ; and , by the oppofite argu- 
ments which were employed, they gave us a 
view of the fentiments of different parties. Thu- 
cydides was the firft who introduced this method. 
The orations with which his ftory abounds , and 
thofe too of fome other Greek and Latin hiftori- 
ans , are among the moil valuable remains which 
we have of ancient eloquence. How beautiful 
foever they are , it may be much queftioned , I 
think , whether they find a proper place in hif- 
tory. I rather incline to think, that they are 
unfuitable to it. For they form a mixture which 
is unnatural in hiftory, of fi&ion with truth. 
We know, that thefe orations are entirely of 
the author’s own compofition , and that he has 
introduced fome celebrated perfon haranguing in 
a public place, purely that he might have an 
opportunity of fhowing his own eloquence , or 
delivering his own fentiments , under the name 
of that perfon. This is a fort of poetical liberty 
which does not fuit the gravity of hiftory, 
throughout which , an air of the ftri£left truth 
fhould always reign. Orations may be an ,embel- 
lilhment to hiftory ; fuch might alfo poetical 
compofitions be, introduced under the name of 
fome of the perfonages mentioned in the narra- 
tion , who were known to have pofleffed poetical 
talents. But neither the one, nor the other, find 
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a proper place in hiftory. Inftead of inferring 
formal orations, the method adopted by later 
writers, feems better and more natural; that of 
the hiftorian, on fome great occafion , delivering, 
in his own perfon, the fentiments and reafonings 
of the oppofite parties , or the fubftance of what 
was underflood to be fpoken in fome public af- 
fembly ; which he may do without the liberty of 
fiflion. 

The drawing of characters is one of the molt 
fplendid, and, at the fame time, one of the moft 
difficult ornaments of hiflorical compofition. For 
characters are generally confidered , as profeffed 
exhibitions of fine writing; and an hiflorian, 
who feeks to fhine in them, is frequently in 
danger of carrying refinement to excels , from a 
defire of appearing very profound and penetrating. 
He brings together fo many contrails , and fub • 
tile oppofitions of qualities, that we are rather 
dazzled with fparkling expreffions, than enter- 
tained with any clear conception of a human 
chara£!er. A writer who would characterize in 
an inftruCtive and maflerly manner, fljould be 
fimple in his flyle, and ffiould avoid all quaint- 
nefe and affectation; at the fame time, not con- 
tenting himfelf with giving us general outlines 
only , but defcending into thofe peculiarities 
which mark a character, in its moft ftrong and 
diftin&ive features. The Greek hiftorians fome- 
times give elogiums , but rarely draw full and 
profeffed characters. The tWo ancient authors 
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who have labored this part of hiftorical cpmpoii- 
tion moil, are Salluft and Tacitus. 

As hiftory is a fpecies of writing defigned for 
the inftrudlion of mankipd, found morality ihould 
always reign in it. Both in defcribing chandlers, 
and in relating tranfadlions , the author fliould 
always fliow himfelf to be on the fide of 
virtue. To deliver moral inftrudlion in a formal 
manner, falls not within his province; but both 
as a good man , and as a good writer, we expedf, 
that lie fliould difcover fentiments of refpedl for 
virtue, and of indignation at flagrant vice. To 
appear neutral and indifferent with refpedl to good 
and bad charadfers, and to affedl a crafty and 
political , rather than a moral turn of thought, 
will, befides other bad effedls , derogate greatly 
from the weight of hiftorical compolition , and 
will render the ftrain of it much more cold and 
uninterefting. W ; e are always moil interefted in 
the tranfadlions which are going on, when our 
fympathy is awakened by the ftory , and when 
we become engaged in the fate of the adlors. 
But this efiedl can never be produced by a 
writer, who is deficient in fenfibility and moral 
feeling. 

As the obfervations which I have hitherto 
made, have moftly refpedted the ancient hifto- 
rians, it may naturally be expedled , that I fliould 
alfo take fome notice of the moderrjs who have 
excelled in this kind of writing. 

The country in Europe , where the hiftorical 
genius has, in latter ages, flume forth with molt 

luftre , 
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luftre , beyond doubt is Italy. The national 
character of the Italians feetns favorable to it. 
They were always diftinguifhed as an acute, pe- 
netrating, reflefting people, remarkable for po- 
litical fagacity and wifdom , and who early ad- 
difted themfelves to the arts of writing. Accord- 
ingly , foon after the reftoration of letters , Ma- 
chiavel , Guicciardini, Davila, Bentivoglio, Father 
Paul, became highly confpicuous for hiftorical 
merit. They all appear to have conceived very 
juft ideas of hiftory; and are agreeable, inftruc- 
tive , and interefting writers. In their manner 
of narration, they are much formed upon the 
ancients 5 fome of them, as Bentivoglio and Guic- 
ciardini, have, in imitation of them, introduced 
orations into their hiftory. In the profoundnefs 
and diftinftnefs of their political views, they may, 
perhaps, be efteemed to have furpafTed the an- 
cients. Critics have, at the fame time , obferved 
fome irdperfeftions , in each of them. Machiavel, 

, in his hiftory of Florence, is not altogether fo 
interefting as one would expeft an author of his 
abilities to be; either through his own defeft, or 
through fome unhappinefs in His fuhjeft, which 
led him into a very minute detail of the in- 
trigues of one city. Guicciardini , at all times 
fenfible and profound , is taxed for dwelling fo 
long on the Tufcan affairs as to be fometimes 
tedious; a deleft which is alfo imputed, occa- 
fionally, to the judicious Father Paul. Bentivoglio, 
in his excellent hiftory of the wars of Flanders, is 
accufed of approaching to the florid and pompous 
L. on R. 3 . 5 
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manner : and Davila , though one of the moil 
agreeable and entertaining relaters , has mani- 
feftly this defeCf of fpreading a fort of uniformity 
over all his characters, by reprefenting them as 
gnided too regularly by political intereft. But al- 
though fome fuch objections may by made to thefe 
authors, they deferve, upon the whole, to be 
placed in the firft rank of modern hiftorical 
writers. The wars of Flanders , written in Latin 
by Famianus Strada, is a book of fome note; but 
is not entitled to the fame reputation as the works 
of the other hiftorians I have named. Strada is 
too violently partial to the Spanifli caufe; and too 
open a panegyrift of the Prince of Parma. He is 
florid , diffufe , and an affeCled imitator of the 
manner and ftyle of Livy. 

Among the French , as there has been much 
good writing in many kinds, fo alfo in the hiftorical. 
That ingenious nation , who have done fo much 
honor to modem literature, pofTefs, in an emi- 
nent degree , the talent of narration. Many of 
their later hiftorical writers are fpirited , lively, 
and agreeable; and fome of them not deficient 
in profoundnefs and penetration. They have not, 
however , produced any fuch capital hiftorians as 
the Italians , whom I mentioned above. 

Our iflaud , till within thefe few years, was 
not eminent for its hiftorical produClions. Early, 
indeed, Scotland made fome figure by means 
of the celebrated Buchanan. He is an elegant 
writer, claflical in his Latinity, and agreeable, 
both in narration and description. But one 
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cannot but fufpe£l him to be more attentive to 
elegance than to accuracy. Accuftomed to form 
his political notions wholly upon the plans of 
ancient governments , the feudal fyftem feemS 
never to have entered into his thoughts ; and as 
this was the balis of the Scotdfh conftitution, his 
political views are, of courfe, inaccurate and im- 
perfect When he comes to the tranfaftions of 
his own time , there is fuch a change in his 
manner of writing, and fuch an afperity in his 
ftyle , that , on what fide foever the truth lies 
with regard to thofe dubious and long contro- 
verted fatfls which make the fubje£l of that part 
of his work , it is impoflible to clear him from 
being deeply tinflured with the fpirit of party. 

Among the older Englifli hiftorians, the moll 
confiderable is Lord Clarendon. Though he 
writes as the profefled apologift of one fide , yet 
there appears more impartiality in his relation of 
fafts, than might at firft be expected. A great 
fpirit of virtue and probity runs through his 
work. He maintains all the dignity of a hiftorian. 
His fentences , indeed, are often too long, and 
his general manner is prolix ; but his ftyle , on 
the whole, is manly; and his merit, as a hiftorian, 
is much beyond mediocrity. Bifhop Burnet is 
lively and perfpicuous; but he has hardly any 
other hiftorical merit. His ftyle is too carelefs 
and familiar for hiftory ; his characters are , 
indeed, marked with a bold and ftrong hand; but 
they are generally light and fatyrical; and hC 
abounds fo much in little ftories concerning 
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himfelf * that he refembles more a writer of me- 
moirs than of hillory. During a long period , 
Englifli hiftorical authors were little more than 
dull compilers ; till of late the diftinguifhed 
names ofRume, Robertfon, and Gibbon, have 
raifed the Britilh character , in this fpecies of 
writing., to high reputation and dignity. 

I oblerved , in the preceding lecture, that 
annals, memoirs, and lives, are the inferior kinds 
of hiftorical compofttion. It will be proper, be- 
fore difnaifting this fubjeil , to make a few ob- 
fervations upon them. Annals are commonly 
underftood to ftgnify a colleilion of fails, di- 
gefted according to chronological order; rather 
ferving for the materials of hiftory, than afpiring 
to the name of hiftory themfelves. All that is 
required , therefore , in a writer of fuch annals , 
is to be faithful, diftinil, and complete. 

' Memoirs denote a fort of compofttion, in which 
an author does not pretend to give full informa- 
tion of all the fails refpeiling the period of which 
he writes, but only to relate what he himfelf had 
accefs to know , or what he was concerned in , 
or what illuftrates the conduii of fome perfon , 
or the circumftances of fome tranfailion , which 
he chufes for his fubjeil. From a writer of me- 
moirs, therefore, is not exailed the fame pro- 
found refearch, or enlarged information , as from 
a writer of hiftory. He is not fubjeil to the fame 
laws of unvarying dignity and gravity. He may 
talk freely of himfelf ; he piay defcend into the 
moft familiar anecdotes. What is chiefly required 
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of him is, that he be fprightly and interfiling j 
and efpecially, that he inform us of things that 
are nfeful and curious ; that he convey to us fome 
fort of knowledge worth the acquiring. This is 
a fpecies of writing very bewitching to fuch as 
love to write concerning themfelves, and conceive 
every tranfadlion , in which they had a fhare, to 
be of Angular importance. There is no wonder, 
therefore , that a nation fo fprightly as the 
French , fhould , for two centuries paft , have 
been pouring forth a whole flood of memoirs; 
the greateft part of which are little more than 
agreeable trifles. 

Some , however , mull be excepted from this 
general charafter; two in particular: the memoir* 
of the Cardinal de Retz , and thofe of the Duke 
of Sully. From Retz's memoirs , befides the 
pleafure of agreeable and lively narration , we 
may derive alfo much inftruilion , and much 
knowledge of human nature. Though his po- 
litics be often too fine fpun , yet the memoirs of 
a profefied factious leader , fuch as the Cardinal 
was, wherein he draws both his o%vn charafter, 
and that of feveral great perfonages of his time 
fo fully, cannot be read by any perfon of good 
fenfe without benefit. The memoirs of the Duke 
of Sully, in the Rate in which they are now- 
given to the public , have great merit , and 
deferve to be mentioned with particular praife. 
No memoirs approach more near to the ufeful- 
' nefs , and' the dignity of a full legitimate hiftory. 
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They have this peculiar advantage, of giving us 
a beautiful difplay of two of the molt illuftrious 
chara&ers which hiltory prefents: Sully himfelf, 
one of the ablelt, and molt incorrupt minilters, 
and Henry IV, one of the greatelt and molt 
amiable princes of modern times. I know few 
books more full of virtue, and of good fenfe , 
than Sully 's Memoirs ; few , therefore , more 
proper to form both the heads and the hearts of 
fuch as are defignedfor public bu&nefs, and action 
in the world. 

Biography, or the writing of lives, is a very 
ufeful kind of compofition; lefs formal and ftately 
than hiltory ; but to the bulk of readers, perhaps, 
no lefs mllruCUve; as it affords them die oppor- 
tunity of feeing the characters and tempers , the 
virtues and failings of eminent men folly difplayedj 
and admits them into a more thorough and in- 
timate acquaintance with fuch perfons , than 
hiltory generally allows. For a writer of lives 
may defcend , with propriety , to minute cir- 
cnmltances , and familiar incidents. It is ex- 
peCted of him, that he is to give the private, 
as well as the public life , of the perfon whofe 
aClions he records; nay, it is from private life, 
from familiar , domeltic, and feemingly trivial 
occurrences, that we often receive molt light into 
the real charaCter. In this fpecies of writing , 
Plutarch has no fmall merit ; and to him we 
Hand indebted for much of the knowledge that 
we poflefs , concerning feveral of the rhoft emi- 
nent perfonages of antiquity. His matter is , 
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indeed , better than his manner ; as he cannot 
lay claim to any peculiar beauty or elegance. His 
judgment too, and his accuracy, have lometimes 
been taxed ; but whatever defers of this kind he 
jnay be liable to, his Lives of Eminent Men will 
always be confidefed as a valuable treafure of 
inftruClion. He is remarkable for being one of 
the moll humane writers of all antiquity; lefs 
dazzled than many of them are, with the exploits 
of valor and ambition; and fond ofdifplaying his 
great men to us , in the more gentle lights of 
retirement and private life.. 

I cannot conclude thefubjeCl of hiftory, with- 
out taking notice of a very great improvement 
which has, of late years, begun to be introduced 
into hiftorical compofition; I mean, a more par- 
ticular attention than was formerly given to lawsy 
cuftoms, commerce, religion, literature, and every 
other thing that tends to fhow the fpirit and ge- 
nius of nations. It is now underftood to be the 
bufinefs of an able hiftorian'to exhibit manners, 
as well as fads and events ; and affuredly , what- 
ever difplays the Rate and life of mankind, in 
different periods, and illuffrates the progrefs of 
the human mind, is more ufeful and interefting 
than the detail of fieges and battles. The perfon 
to whom we are moll indebted for the introduc- 
tion of this improvement into hiftory , is the ce- 
lebrated M. Voltaire , whofe genius has /hone, 
with fuch furprifing luftre , in fo many diffe- 
rent parts of literature. His Age of Louis XIV* 
was one of the firft great productions in this 
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tafte ; and foon drew , throughout all Europe , 
that general attention , and received that high 
approbation , which fo ingenious and eloquent a 
produflion merited. His Effay on the general 
Hiftory of Europe, fincethe days of Charlemagne, 
is not to be confidered either as a hiftory , or the 
proper plan of an hiftorical work ; but only as 
a feries of obfervations on the chief events that 
have happened throughout feveral centuries, and 
on the changes that fucceflively took place in the 
fpirit and manners of different nations. Though, 
in fome dates and fa£ls it may, perhaps, be in- 
accurate , and is tinged with thofe particularities 
which unhappily diftinguifhed Voltaire’s manner 
of thinking on religious fubjefls , yet it contains 
fo many enlarged and inftru£iive views, as juftly 
to merit the attention of all who either read or 
write the hiftory of thofe ages. 


/ 
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Philofophical Writing. — Dialogue. — Epijlolary 
Writing. — Fiftitious Hijiory. 

.A S hiftory is both a very dignified fpecies of 
compofition , and , by the regular form which it 
aflumes , falls direftly under the laws of criticifm , 
I difcourfed of it fully in the two preceding ledures. 
The remaining fpecies of compofition , in profe, 
afford lefs room for critical obfervation. 

Philofophical writing, for inftance, will not 
lead us into any long difcufiion. As the profefTed 
objeft of philofophy is to convey inftruflion, and 
as they who ftudy it are fuppofed to do fo for 
inflruflion, not for entertainment , theftyle, the 
form, and drefs, of fuch writings, are lefs ma- 
terial objefts. They are objects, however, that 
muft not be wholly negle&ed. He who attempts 
to inftruft mankind, without ftudying, at the 
fame time, to engage their attention , and to in- 
tereft them in his fnbjeft by his manner of exhi- 
biting it, is not likely to .prove fuccefsful. The 
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fame truths, and reafonings, delivered in a dry 
and cold manner , or with a proper meafnre of 
elegance and beauty, will make very different 
impreflions on the minds of men. 

It is manifefl, that every philofophical writer 
m'nft ftudy the utmoft perfpicuity: and, by re- 
flefiing on what was formerly delivered on the 
fubjeft of perfpicuity , with refpedl both to fingle 
words, and theconftru&ion of fentences , we may 
be convinced that this is a ftudy which demands 
confiderable attention to the rules of ftyle and 
good writing. Beyond mere perfpicuity , ftri£l 
accuracy and precifion are required in a philofo- 
phical writer. He mail employ no words of un- 
certain meaning , no loofe nor indeterminate ex- 
prefftons; and lhould avoid nfing words which 
are feemingly fynonymous , without carefully at- 
tending to the variation which they make upon 
the idea. 

To be clear then and precife, is one requiftte 
which we have a title to demand from every phi- 
lofophical writer. He may pofTefs this quality., 
and be at the fame time a very dry writer. He 
lhould therefore ftudy fome degree of embellifh- 
ment, in order to render his compofition pleafing 
and graceful. One of the moft agreeable, and one 
of the moft ufefnl embellifhments which a philo- 
fopher can employ , confifts in illuftrations taken 
from hiftorical fa£U , and the chara£lers of mem 
All moral and political fubjefts naturally afford 
fcope for thefe ; and wherever there is room for 
employing them , they feldom fail of producing 
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a happy effefi. They diverlify the compofition ; 
they relieve the mind from the fatjgue of mere 
reafoning, and at the fame time raife more full 
convi£lion than any reafonings produce : for they 
take philofophy out of the abftra£I , and give 
•weight to fpeculation, by fhowing its connexion 
with real life, and the a£lions of mankind. 

Philofophical writing admits beiides of a po- 
lilhed , a peat, and elegant flyle. It admits of 
metaphors, comparifons, and all the calm figures 
of fpeech , by which an author may convey 
his fenfe to the underftanding with clearnefs and 
force, at the fame time that he entertains the ima- 
gination. He mull take great care, however, 
that all his ornaments be of the chafteft kind , 
never partaking of the florid or the tumid; which 
is fo unpardonable in a profeffed philofopher, that 
it is much better for him to err on the fide of naked 
fimplicity, than on that of too mtrch ornament. 
Some of the ancients, as Plato and Cicero, have 
left ns philofophical treatifescompofed with much 
elegance and beauty. Seneca has been long and 
juftiy cenfured for the affe&ation that appears in 
his flyle. He is tdo fond of a certain brilliant 
and fparkling manner; of antithefes and quaint 
fentences. It cannot be denied, at the fame time, 
that he often expreUes himlelf with much livelinefs 
and force; though his flyle, upon the whole, is 
far from defervirsg imitation. In Englilh , Mr. 
Locke’s celebrated treatife on human underftand- 
ing, may be pointed out as a model, on the 
one hand, of the greateft clearnefs and diftin£lnefs 
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of philofophical ftyle , with very little approach 
to ornament; Lord Shaftibury's writings , on the 
other hand , exhibit philofophy dreffed up with 
all the ornament which it can admit; perhaps 
* with more than is perfectly fuited to it. 

Philofophical compofition fometimes af- 
fumes a form, under which it mingles more with 
works of tafte , when carried on in the way of 
dialogue and converfation. Under this form the 
ancients have given us fome of their chief phi- 
lofophical works; and feveral of the moderns 
have endeavoured to imitate them. Dialogue 
writing may be executed in two ways , either 
as direfl converfation , where none but the fpeak- 
ers appear , which is the method that Plato ufes; 
or as the recital of converfation, where the 
author himfelf appears, and gives an account of 
what palfed in difcourfe ; which is the method 
that Cicero generally follows. But though 
thofe different methods make fome variation in 
the form , yet the nature of compofition is at 
bottom the fame in both , and fubjedl to the 
fame laws. 

A dialogue , in one or other of thefe forms, 
on fome philofophical, moral, or critical fubje£l, 
when it is well conduced , Hands in a high rank 
among the works of tafte; but is much more 
difficult in the execution than is commonly ima- 
gined. For it requires more , than merely the 
introduction of different perfoni fpeaking in fuc- 
ceffion. It ought to be a natural and fpirited 
representation of real converfation ; exhibiting the 
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character , and manners of the feveral fpeakers, 
and fuiting to the charaCter of each, that peculiar- 
ity of thought and expreflion which diftinguilhes 
him from another. A dialogue, thus conduced, 
gives the reader a very agreeable entertainment;* 
as by means of the debate going on among the 
perfonages, he receives a fair and full view of 
both fides of the argument; and is, at the fame 
time , amufed with polite converfation , and 
with a difplay of conliftent and well fupported 
characters. An author, therefore, who has ge- 
nius for executing fuch a compofition after this 
manner , has it in his ppwer both to inftruft and 
to pleafe. 

But the greateft part of modern dialogue 
writers have no idea of any compofition of 
this fort ; and bating the outward forms of 
converfation and that one fpeaks, and another 
anfwers, it is quite the fame as if the author 
fpoke in perfon throughout the whole. He fets 
up a Philotheos perhaps , and a Philatheos , or 
an A and a B; who ,, after mutual compliments, 
and after admiring the finenefs of the morning 
or evening, and the beauty of the profpeCU 
around them , enter into conference concerning 
fome grave matter ; and all that we know farther 
of them is , that the one perfonates the author, 
a man of learning , no doubt , and of good 
principles ; and the other is a man of ftraw , fee * 
up to propofe fome trivial objeClions; oyer 
which the firft gains a moft entire triumph ; and 
leaves his fceptical antagonift at the end much 
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humbled, and generally , convinced of his error. 
This is a very frigid and infipid manner of writing j 
the more fo, as it is an attempt toward fome- 
thing , which we fee the author cannot fupport. 
It is the form, without the fpirit of converlation. 
The dialogue ferves no purpofe , but to make 
awkward interruptions; and we would with more 
patience hear the author continuing always to 
reafon himfelf, and to remove the objections 
that are made to his principles , than be troubled 
with the unmeaning appearance of two perfons, 
whom we fee to be in reality no more than one. 

Among the ancients , Plato is eminent for 
the beauty of his dialogues. The fcenery, and 
the circumftances of many of them, are beauti- 
fully painted. The characters of the fophifts, 
with whom Socrates difputed, are well drawn; 
a variety of perfonages are exhibited to us ; we 
are introduced into a real converfation , often 
fupported with much life and fpirit, after the 
Socratic manner. For richnefs and beauty of 
imagination, no philofophic writer, ancient or 
modern , is comparable to Plato. The only fault 
of his imagination is , fuch an excefs of fertility 
as allows it fometimes to obfcure his judgment 
It frequently carries him. into allegory, fiClion, 
enthuliafm, and the airy regions of myftical 
theology. The philofopher is , at times, loft in 
the poet. But whether we be edifted with the 
matter or not (and much edification he. often 
affords), we are always entertained with the 
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manner; and left with a ftrong impreflion of the 
fublimity of the author’s genius. 

Cicero’s dialogues , or thofe recitals of con- 
verfation , which he has introduced into feveral 
of his philofophical and critical works , are not 
fo fpirited , nor fo charatfleriftical , as thofe of 
Plato. Yet fome, as that “ De Qrotore” efpecially, 
are agreeable and well fupported. They fliow us 
converfation carried on among fome of the prin- 
cipal perfons of ancient Rome , with freedom, 
good breeding, and dignity. The author of the 
elegant dialogue , “ De Caufis Corruptse Elo- 
“ quentiae which is annexed fometimes to the 
works of Quinflilian, and fometimes to thofe 
of Tacitus, has happily imitated, perhaps has 
excelled Cicero, in this manner of writing. 

Lucian is a dialogue writer of much eminence; 
though his fubje£ls are feldom fuch as can entitle 
him to be ranked among philofophical authors. 
He has given the model of the light and humorous 
dialogue , and has carried it to great perfec- 
tion. A chara£ler of levity , and at the fame 
time of wit and penetration , diftinguifb all his 
writings. His great objefl was, to expofe the 
follies of fuperftition , and the pedantry of philo- 
fophy, which prevailed in his age ; and he could 
not have taken any more fuccefsful method for 
this end , titan what he has employed in his 
dialogues, efpecially in thofe of the gods and 
of the dead , which are full of pleafantry and 
fatire. In this invention of dialogues of the dead, 
Jhe has been followed by feveral modern authors. 
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Fontenelle, in particular, has given us dialogues 
of this fort , which are fprightly and agreeable; 
but as for characters , whoever his perfonages be, 
they all become Frenchmen in his hand. Indeed 
few things in compofition are more difficult, 
than in the courfe a moral dialogue to exhibit 
chambers properly diftinguilhed ; as calm conver- 
fation furnifhes none of thofe affiftances for 
bringing characters into light, which the active 
fcenes, and interefting fituationS of the drama, 
afford. Hence few authors are eminent for 
charaCteriltical dialogue on grave fubjefts. One 
of the molt remarkable in the Engliffi language, 
is a writer of the laft age, Dr. Henry More, in 
his Divine Dialogues , relating to the foundations 
of natural religion. Though his ftyle be now 
in font* meafure obfolete, and his fpeakers be 
marked with the academic ftiffnefs of thofe times, 
yet the dialogue is animated by a variety of 
character and a fprightlinefs of converfation , 
beyond what are commonly met with in writings 
of this kind. Biffiop Berkeley’s Dialogues concern- 
ing the exiftence of matter, do not attempt any 
difplay of characters; but furniffi an inftance of a 
very abftraCt fubjeCt, rendered clear and intelli- 
gible by means of converfation properly managed. 

I proceed next to make fome obfervations 
on epiftolary writing ; which poffeffes a kind 
of middle place between the ferious and amufing 
fpecies of compofition. Epiftolary writing 
appears , at firft view , to ftretch into a very 1 

wide 
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wide field. For there is no fubjeft whatever, on 
which one may not convey his thoughts to the 
public , in the form of a letter. Lord Shaftlbury, 
for inftance, Mr. Harris, and feveral other writers, 
have chofen to give this form to philofophical 
treatifes. But this is not fufficient to clafs fuch 
treatifes under the head of epiftolary compofitiom 
Though they bear , in the title page , a letter to 
a friend , after the firft addrefs , the friend dif- 
appears , and we fee , that it is , in truth , the 
public with whom the author correfponds. Se- 
neca’s Epiftles are of this fort. There is no pro- 
bability that they ever palled in correfpondence, 
as real letters. They are no other than mifcel- 
laneous diflertations on moral fubje£b , which 
the author , for his convenience , chofe to put 
into the epiftolary form. Even where one writes 
a real letter on fome formal topic , as of moral 
or religious confolation to a perfon under diftrefs, 
fuch as Sir William Temple has written to the 
Countefs of Ellex on the death of her daughter , 
he is at liberty, on fuch occafions , to write 
wholly as a divine or as a philofopher, and to 
afiume the ftyle and manner of one , without 
reprehenfion. We confider the author . not as 
writipg a letter, but as compofing a difcourfe, 
fnited particularly to the circumftances of fome 
one perfon. 

Epiftolary writing becomes a diftin£l fpecieS 
of compofition , fubjeft to the cognizance of 
criticifm , only or chiefly, when it j?: of the 
eafy and familiar kind j- when it ijs converfatiort. 

L, on R . 3, 6 
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carried on upon paper, between two friends at 
a diftance. Such an intercourfe, when well con- 
duced , may be rendered very agreeable to 
readers of tafte. If the fubjeC of the letters be 
important , they will be the more valuable. Even 
though there fhould be nothing very confiderable 
in the fubjeC, yet if the fpirit and turn of the 
correfpondence be agreeable ; if they be written 
in a fprightly manner , and with native grace 
and eafe , they may ftill be entertaining ; more 
efpecially if there be any thing to intereft us, in 
the charaCers of thofe who write them. Hence 
the curiofity which the public has always dif- 
covered, concerning the letters of eminent perfons. 
We expeC in them to difcover fomewhat of their 
real charaCer. It is childifh indeed to expeC , 
that in letters we are to find the whole heart 
of the author unveiled. Concealment and difguife 
take place , more or lefs , in all human inter- 
courfe. But Hill, as letters from one friend to 
another make the neareft approach to conver- 
fation, we may expeft to fee more of a chara&er 
difplayed in thefe than in other productions , 
which are fludied for public view. We pleafe 
ourfelves with beholding the writer in a fitua- 
tion which allows him to be at his eafe , and 
to give vent occafionally to the overflowings of 
his heart. 

Much, therefore, of the merit, and the 
agreeablenefc of epiftolary writing, will depend 
on its introducing us into fome acquaintance with 

the writer. Therej if any where, we look for the 
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man, not for the anthor. Its firft and funda- 
mental requifite, is, to be natural and Ample; 
for a ftiff and labored manner is as bad in a 
letter , as it is in converfation. This does not 
bauifh fprightlinefe and wit. Thefe are graceful 
in letters , juft as they are in converfation ; when 
they flow eafily, and without being ftudied ; 
when employed fo as to feafon, not to cloy. 
One who, either in converfation or in letters, 
affe£is to Ihine and to fparkle always, will not 
pleafe long. The ftyle of letters fhould not be 
too highly poliflied. It ought to be neat and 
correft, but no more. All nicety about words, 
betrays ftudy; and hence mufical periods, and 
appearances of number and harmony in arrange- 
ment, fhould be carefully avoided in letters. The 
beft letters are commonly fuch as the authors 
have written with moft facility. What the heart 
or the imagination di£late, always flows readily; 
but where there is no fobjeft to warm or intereft 
thefe, conftraint appears ; and hence, thofe let- 
ters of mer$ compliment , congratulation , or 
affefted condolence, which have coft the authors 
moft labor in compoiing, and which, for that 
reafon , they perhaps confider as their mafter- 
pieces , never fail of being the moft difagreeable 
and infipid to the readers. 

It ought at the fame time to be remembered, 
that the eafe and fimplicity which I have recom- 
mended in epiftolary Correfpondence , is not to 
be underftood as importing entire careleffnefs. In 
writing to the moft intimate friend, a certain 
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degree of attention , both to the fubje£l and the 
Ryle, is reqnifite and becoming. It is no more, 
than what we owe both to ourfelves , and to 
the friend with whom we correfpond. A flovenly 
and neghdled manner of writing, is a difobliging 
mark of want of relpedl. The liberty , befides , 
of writing letters with too carelefs a hand , is 
apt to betray perfons into imprudence in what 
they write. The ftrft requifite, both in conver- 
fation and correfpondence , is to attend to all 
the proper decorums which our own charadler, 
and that of others, demand. An imprudent ex- 
preffion in converfation may be forgotten and 
pafsaway; but when we take the pen into our hand, 
we muft remember, that “ litera fcripta manet. ” 
Pliny’s letters are one of the moll celebrated 
colledlions which the ancients have given us, in 
the epiftolary way. They are elegant and polite; 
and exhibit a very pleafing and amiable view of 
the author. But, according to the vulgar phrafe, 
they fmell too much of the lamp. They are 
too elegant and fine ; and it is not eafy to avoid 
thinking , that the author is calling an eye to* 
wards the public , when he is appearing to write 
only for his friends. Nothing indeed is more 
difficult, than for an author, who publiffies his 
own letters, to diveft himfelf altogether of atten- 
tion to the opinion of the world in what he 
fays; by which means, he becomes much left 
agreeable than a man of parts would be, if, 
without any conflraint of^ this fort , he were 
writing to his intimate friend. 
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Cicero’s epiftles , though not fo fliowy as 
thofe of Pliny, are, on feveral accounts, a far 
more valuable colledlion; indeed, the moft va- 
luable colleflion of letters extant in any language. 
They are letters of real bufinefs , written to the 
gr^ateft men of the age , compofed with purity 
and elegance, but without the halt afleilition ; 
and, what adds greatly to their merit* written 
without any intention of being publifhed to the 
world. For it appears, that Cicero nev r er kept 
copies of his own letters; and we are wholly 
indebted to the care of his freed-man Tyro, fot 
the large colletTton that was made , after his 
death , of thofe which are now extant, amount- 
ing to near a thoufand *. They contain the moft 
authentic materials of the hiftory of that age ; 
and are the laft monuments which remain of 
Rome in its free ftate ; the greateft part of them 
being written during that important crifis, when 
the republic was on the point of ruin ; the moft 
interefting fituation , perhaps , which is to be 
found in the affairs of mankind. To his intimate 
friends , efpecialfy to Atticus , Cicero lays open 
himfelf and his heart, with entire freedom. In 
the courfe of his correfpondence with others t 
tve are introduced into acquaintance with feveral 
of the principal perfonages of Rome ; and it is 

* See his letter to Atticus, which was written a year or 
two before his death , in which he tells him , in anfwer to 
fome inquiries concerning his epiftles , that he had no collec- 
tion of them , and that Tyro had only about feventy of them. 

Ad Arr. 16 , 5. * 
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remarkable that moll of Cicero’s correfpondents , 
as well as himfelf, are elegant and polite writers; 
which ferves to heighten our idea of the tafle 
and manners of that age. 

The mod diftinguifhed colleflion of letters in 
the Englilh language , is that of Mr. Pope , 
Dean Swift, and their friends; partly publifhed. 
in Mr. Pope’s Works , and partly in thofe of 
Dean Swift. This colle£lion is , on the whole ,. 
an entertaining and agreeable one ; and contains 
much wit and ingenuity. It is not, however, 
altogether free of the fault which I imputed to 
Pliny’s Epiftles, of too much ftudy and refine-r 
ment. In the variety of letters from different 
perfons , contained in that cohesion , we find 
many that are written wjth eafe, and a beautiful 
fimplicity. Thofe of Dr. Arbuthnot, in particular, 
always deferve that praife. Dean Swift’s alfo are 
unaffe&ed ; and as a proof of their being fo , they 
exhibit his chara&er folly, with all its defers; 
though it were to be wiflied , for the honor of 
his memory, that his epiftolary correfpondence 
had not been drained to the dregs , by fo many 
fucceffive publications , as have been given to 
the world. Several of Lord Bolingbroke’s , and 
of Bifhop Atterbury’s Letters , are mafterly. The 
cenfure of writing letters in too artificial a man- 
ner, falls heavieft on M. Pope himfelf. There 
is vifibly more ftudy, and lefs of nature and the 
heart in his letters , than in thofe of fome of his 
correfpondents. He had formed himfelf on the 
manner of Voitnre, and is toq fond of writing 
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like a wit. His letters to ladies are full of af- 
fectation. Even in writing to his friends , how 
forced an introduction is the following of a letter 
to Mr. Addifon : “ I am more joyed at your 
“ return than I fliould be at that of the fun , fo 
4 ‘ much as I wiflt for him in this melancholy wet 
** feafon ; but it is his fate too , like yotirs , to be 
** difpleafing to owls and obfcene animals, who 
** cannot bear His Iuftre. ’’ HowftifF a compliment 
is it, which he pays to Bifhop Atterbury ? Though 
“ the noife and daily bnftle for the public be now 
* e over, I dare fay, you are Hill tendering it* 
“ welfare ; as the fun in winter , when feeming 
“ to retire from the world, is preparing warmth 
“ and benedi&ions for a better feafon.” This 
fentence might be tolerated in a harangue; but 
is very unfuitable to the ftyle of one friend cor- 
refponding with another. 

The gaiety and vivacity of the French genius 
appear to much advantage in their letters, and. 
have given birth to feveral agreeable publications. 
In the laft age, Balzac and Voiture were the two 
moft celebrated epiflolary writers. Balzac’s re- 
putation indeed foon declined , on account of his 
fvvelling periods and pompous ftyle. But Voiture 
continued long a favorite author. His compofi- 
tion is extremely fparkling; he fliows a great deal 
of wit, and can trifle in the moil entertaining 
manner. His only fault is, that he is too open 
and profelfed a wit, to be thoroughly agreeable 
as a letter-writer. The Letters of Madam de 
Sevigne , are now efteemed the moft accomplifted 
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model of a familiar correfpondence. They turn 
indeed very much upon trifles, the incidents of 
the day and the news of the town; and they are 
overloaded with extravagant compliments , and 
expreflions of fondnefs, to her favorite daughter; 
but withal , they fhow fuch perpetual fprightli- 
nefs, they contain fuch eafy and varied narration, 
and fo many ftrokes of the moll lively and beautiful 
painting, perfectly free from any affe£lation , that 
they are juftly entitled to high praife. The Letters 
of Lady Mary Wortly Montague are not un- 
worthy of being named after thofe of Mad. de 
Sevigne. They have much of the French eafe 
and vivacity ; and retain more the character 
of agreeable epiftolary llyle, than perhaps any 
letters which have appeared in the Englifh 
language. 

There remains to be treated of another fpecies 
of compofjtion in profe, which comprehends a 
very numerous, though, in general, a very in- 
fignificant clafs of writings, known by the name 
of romances and novels. Thefe may , at firft 
view, feem too inlignificant , to deferve that any 
particular notice fhonld be taken of them. But 
I cannot be of this opinion. Mr. Fletcher of 
Salton , in one of h’s trails , quotes it as the 
faying of a wife man , that give him the making 
of all the ballads of a nation , he would allow 
any one that pleafed to make their laws. The 
faying was founded on reflexion and good fenfe, 
and applies to the fubje£! now before us. For 
any kind of writing, how trifling foever in 
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appearance, that obtains a general currency, and 
efpecially that early preoccupies the imagination 
of the youth of both fexes , mull demand parti- 
cular attention. Its influence is likely to be con- 
iiderable, both on the morals, and tafte of a 
nation. 

In fa£l, fi&itious hiftories might be employed 
for very ufeful purpofes. They furnifli one of 
the beft channels for conveying inftnnfHon, for 
painting human life and manners , for fhowing 
the errors into which we are betrayed by our 
paffions, for rendering virtue amiable and vice 
odious. The effeft of well contrived ftories, 
towards accomplishing thefe purpofes , is ftronger 
than any effect that can be produced by Ample 
and naked inftruflion ; and hence we find, that 
the wifeft men in all ages, have more or lefs 
employed fables and fi£lions , as the vehicles of 
knowledge. Thefe have ever been the bafis of 
both epic and dramatic poetry. It is not , there- 
fore , the nature of this fort of writing confidered 
in itfelf, but the faulty manner of its execution, 
that can expofe it to any contempt. Lord Bacon 
takes notice of our tafte for fi&itious hiftory, as 
a proof of the greatnefs and dignity of the human 
mind. He obferves very ingenioufly , that the 
obje£ls of this world, and the common ttaits 6f 
affairs which we behold going on in it, do not 
fill the mind, nor give it entire fatisfadlion. We feek 
forfomething that fhall expand the mind in a great- 
er degree : we feek for more heroic and illuftriou9 
deeds, for more diverfified andfurprifing events, 
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for a more fplendid order of things , a more 
regular and juft diftribution of rewards and 
punifliments than what we find here ; becaufe 
we meet not with thefe in true hiftory, we have 
recourfe to fiditious. We create worlds according 
to our fancy , in order to gratify our capacious 
defires : “ Accommodando , ” fays that great 
philofo^her , “ rerum limulacra ad animi defi- 
deria, non fubmittendo animum rebus, quod 
“ ratio facit, & hiftoriaV Let us then, fince 
the fubje£l wants neither dignity nor ufe, make 
St few obfervations on the rife and progrefs of 
fictitious hiftory, and the different forms it has 
affumed in different countries. 

In all countries we find its origin very ancient. 
The genius oftheeaftern nations, in particular, was 
from theearlieft times much turned towards inven- 
tion, and the love of fi&ion. Their divinity , their 
philofoplty, and their politics, were clothed in 
fables and parables. The Indians , the Perfians 
and Arabians, were all famous for their tales. The 
** Arabian Night’s Entertainments” are theproduc« 
tion of a romantic invention , but of a rich and 
amufing imagination; exhibiting a lingular and 
curious difplay of manners and charaflers, and 
beautified with a very humane morality. Among 
the ancient Greeks, we hear of the Ionian and 


* “ Accommodating the tppewsnces of things to the defires 
* of the mind , not bringing down the mind , as hiftory and 
« philofophy do, to the courfe of events. ” 
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Milefian Tales ; but they are now perifhed , and, 
from any account that we have of them, appear to 
have been of the loofe and wanton kind. Some 
fi£litioushifiories yet remain, that were competed 
during the decline of the Roman empire, by Apu- 
leius, Achilles Tatius, and Heliodorus , bilhopof 
Trica, in the 4th century; but none of them aw 
confiderable enough to merit particular criticifm. 

During the dark ages, this fort of writing 
afiumed a new and very Angular form, and for 
a long while made a great figure in the world. 
The martial fpirit of thofe nations, among whom 
the feudal government prevailed; the eftablifli- 
ment of fingle combat , as an allowed method of 
deciding caufes both of juftice and honor; the 
appointment of champions in the caufe of women , 
who could not maintain their own rights by the 
fword; together with the inilitution of military 
tournaments, in which different kingdoms vied 
with one another , gave rife , in thofe times , to 
that marvellous fyftem of chivalry , which is one 
of the moft fingulaf appearances in the hiftory 
of mankind. Upon thib were founded thofe 
romances of knight-errantry, which carried an 
ideal chivalry , to a flill more extravagant height 
than it had rifen in fa£l. There was difplayed 
in them a new and very wonderful fort of world, 
hardly bearing any r^femblance to the world in 
which we dwell. Not only knights fetting forth 
to redrefe all manner of wrongs , but in every 
page, magicians, dragons, and giants, invulnerable 
men , winged horfes , enchanted armQur , and 
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enchanted caflles ; adventuresabfolntcly incredible, 
yet fuited to the grofs ignorance of thefe ages, 
and to the legends and fuperftitious notions 
concerning magic and necromancy, which then 
prevailed. This merit they had , of being writings 
of the highly moral and heroic kind. Their 
knights were patterns, not of courage merely, 
but of religion, generofity, courtefy, and fidelity; 
and the heromes were no lefs diftinguifhed for 
modi fly, delicacy, and the utmoft dignity of 
manners 

Thefe were the firfl compofitionsthat received 
the name of romances. The origin of this name 
is traced, by Mr. Iduet, the learned bifliop of 
Avranche, to the Provencal Troubadours , a fort 
of ftory-tellers and bards in the county of Pro- 
vence, where there fubfifled fome remains of 
literature and poetry. The language that prevail- 
ed in thar country was a mixture of Latin and 
Gallic, called the R man or Romance language; 
and their ftories being written in that language , 
hence, it is faid, the name of romance, which we 
now apply to all fiditious compolition. 

The earliefl of thofe romances is that which 
goes under the name of Turpin, the archbifhop 
of Rheims , written in the nth century. The 
fuhjed is , the Achievements of Charlemagne 
and his peers , or paladins , in driving the Saracens 
out of h ranee and part of Spain ; the fame fub- 
jed which Ariofto has taken for his celebrated 
poem of Orlando Furiofo, which is truly a 
chivalry romance, as extravagant as any of the 
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‘ reft , but partly heroic , and partly comic, embel- 
liflied with the higheft graces of poetry. The 
romance of Turpin was followed by Amadis 
de Gaul , and many more of the fame ftamp. 
The crufades both furniflied new matter, and 
increafed the fpirit for fuch writings; the Chrifti- 
ans againft the Saracens made the common ground- 
work of them; and from the nth to the i6th 
century, they continued to bewitch all Europe. 
In Spain , where the tafle for this fort of writing 
had been moft greedily caught, the ingenious 
Cervantes, in the beginning of the laft century, 
contributed greatly to explode it ; and the aboli- 
tion of tournaments, the prohibition of fmgie 
combat, the dilbelief of magic and enchantments, 
and the change in general of manners throughout 
Europe , began to give a new turn to fictitious 
compofition. 

Then appeared the Afinea of d’Urfe, the 
Grand Cyrus, the Clelia and Cleopatra of Mad. 
Scuderi, the Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney , and 
other grave and ftately compofitions in the fame 
ftyle. Thefe may be confidered as forming the 
fecond ftage of romance wriring. The heroifm 
and the gallantry, the moral and virtuous turn of 
the chivalry-romance , were (till prelerved ; but 
the dragons, the necromancers, and die enchanted 
caftles, were banifhed, and fomefmallrefemblance 
to human nature was introduced. Still, however, 
there was too much of the marvellous in them 
to pleafe an age which now afpired to refinement. 
The charaClers were difcernedto be drained; the 
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ftyle to be fwoln; the adventured incredible: the? 
books themfelves were voluminous and tedious. 

Hence, this fort of compofition foon aflumed 
a third form, and from magnificent heroic ro- 
mance, dwindled down to the familar novel. 
Thefe novels , both in France and England , 
during the age of Lewis XIV. and King Char- 
les II. were in general of a trifling nature, 
without the appearance of moral tendency, or 
ufeful inltrultion. Since that time, however, 
fomewhat better has been attempted, and a degree 
of reformation introduced into the fpirit of novel- 
writing. Imitations of life and character have 
been made their principal objelt. Relations have 
been profefled to be given of the behaviour of 
perfons in particular interefting lituations , fuch 
as may altually occur in life; by means of which, 
what is laudable or defective in charalter and in 
conduit, may be pointed out, and placed in a 
ufeful light. Upon this plan , the French have 
produced fome compofitions of confiderable 
merit. Gil Bias , by Le Sage , is a book full of 
good fenfe , and inftrultive knowledge of the 
world. The works of Marivaux , efpecially his 
Marianne, difeover great refinement of thought, 
great penetration into human nature , and paint, 
with a very delicate pencil, fome of the niceft 
ftades and features in the diftinltion of characters. 
The Nouvelle Heloi'fe of Rouffeau is a production 
of a very Angular kind; in many of the events 
which are related, improbable and unnatural; 
in fome of the details tediou#, and for fome of 
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the fcenes which are defcribed jnftly blamable; 
but withal , for the power of eloquence , for 
tendernefe of fentiment , for ardor of paflion, 
entitled to rdnk among the higheft productions 
of fictitious hillory. 

In this kind of writing we are, it muft be 
confeffed , in Great Britain , inferior to the French. 
We neither relate fo agreeably, nor draw charac- 
ters with fo much delicacy; yet we are not without 
fome performances which difcover the ftrength 
of the Britilh genius. No fiction, in any lan- 
guage , was ever better fupported than the Ad- 
ventures of Robinfon Crufoe. While it is carried 
on with that appearance of truth and fimpli- 
city , which takes a ftrong hold of the imagina- 
tion of all readers , it fuggells , at the fame time, 
yery ufeful inftruction ; by (howing how much 
the native powers of man may be exerted for fur- 
mounting the difficulties of any external fitua- 
tion. Mr. Fielding’s novels are highly diftinguiflied 
for their humor; a humor which, if not of the 
mod refined and delicate kind, is original, and 
peculiar to himfelf. The chara&ers which he 
draws are lively and natural , and marked with 
the ftrokes of a bold penal. The general fcope 
of his Rories is favorable to humanity and good- 
nefs of heart ; and in Tom Jones, his greateft 
work, the artful condufl of the fable, and the 
fubferviency of all the incidents to the winding 
up of the whole, deferve much praife. The 
moil moral of all our novel writers is Richardfon, 
the author of Clariffa, a writer of excellent 
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intentions, and of very confiderable capacity 
and genius; did he not poffefs the unfortunate 
talent of fpinning out pieces of amufement into an 
immenfurable length. The trivial performances 
which daily appear in public under the title of 
lives, adventures, and liiftories, by anonymous 
authors, if they be often innocent, yet are mod 
commonly inhpid; and though in the general 
it ought to be admitted that charafleriftical 
novels, formed upon nature and upon life, with- 
out extravagance , and without licentioufnefs , 
might furnilh an agreeable and ufeful entertain- 
ment to the mind ; yet according as thefe writings 
have been, for the moil part, conduced, it 
muft alfo be confefled , that they oftener tend to 
diffipation and idlenefs, than to any good pur- 
pofe. Let ns now therefore make our retreat 
from thefe regions of fifftion. 



LECT. 


LECTURE XXXVIII. 


Nature of Poetry. — Its Origin and Progrefs. — » 
Verification. 


X HAVE now finifhed my obfervations on the 
different kinds of writing in profe. What remains 
is , to treat of poetical compofition. Before enter- 
ing on the confideration of any of its particular 
kinds, I defign this le£lore as an introduction to 
the fubject of poetry in general ; wherein I lhall 
treat of its nature, give an account of its rife and 
origin , and make fome obfervations on verfifica- 
tion, or poetical numbers. , 

Our firft inquiry muft be , what is poetry ? 
and wherein does it differ from profe ? The an- 
fwer to this queftion is not fo eafy as might at 
firft be imagined ; and critics have differed and 
difputed much , concerning the proper definition 
of poetry. Some have made its effence to confift 
in ficftion , and fupport their opinion by the au- 
thority of Ariftotle and Plato. But this is cer- 
tainly too limited a definition; for though fi£iion 
may have a great fliare in many poetical compo- 
fitions , yet many fobje£ls of poetry may not be 
L. on JR. 3, 7 
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feigned ; as where the poet defcribes objeCJs 
which aflually exift , or pours forth the real 
fentiments of his own heart. Others have made 
the charafteriftic of poetry to lie in imitation. 
But this is altogether loofe ; for feveral other arts 
imitate as well as poetry ; and an imitation of 
human manners and characters, may be carried 
on in the humbleft profe, no left than in the 
moft lofty poetic ftrain. 

The moft juft and comprehenfive definition 
which, I think, can be given of poetry, is, “ that 
44 it is the language of paffion , or of enlivened 
“ imagination , formed , moft commonly , into 
“regular numbers.” The hiflorian, the orator, 
the philofopher, addrefs themfelves, for the moft 
part, primarily to the underftanding: their direCl 
aim is to inform , to perfuade , or to inftrudt. 
But the primary aim of a poet is to pleafe , and 
to move; and, therefore, it is to the imagination, 
and the palfions , that he fpeaks. He may , and 
he ought to have it in his view, to inftrufl, and 
to reform ; but it is indireClly , and by piesling 
and moving, that he accomplilhes this end. His 
mind is fnppofed to be animated by fome in- 
terefting objeCf which fires his imagination , or 
engages his palfions ; and which , of courfe, com- 
municates to his ftyle a peculiar elevation fuited 
to his ideas, very different from that mode of 
cxprelfion , which is natural to the mind in its 
calm , ordinary ftate. I have added to my de- 
finition , that this language of paffion , or ima- 
gination} is formed, mojl commonly , into regular 
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number* ; becaufe , though verification be , in 
general, the exterior diflindion of poetry, yet 
there are fome forms of verfe fo loofe and fami- 
liar, as to be hardly diflinguifliable from profe; 
fnch as the verfe of Terence’s Comedies ; and 
there is alfo a fpecies of profe , fo meafured in 
its cadence , and fo much raifed in its tone , as 
to approach very near to poetical numbers; fuch 
as the Telemachus of Fenelon ; and the Englifli 
tranflation of Oflian. The truth is, verfe and 
profe , on fome occafions , run into one another, 
like light and fhade. It is hardly poflible to de- 
termine the exaft limit where eloquence ends, 
and poetry begins ; nor is there any occafion for 
being very precife about the boundaries , as long 
as the nature of each is underftood. Thefe are 
the minutiaj of criticifm , concerning which , fri- 
volous writers are always difpofed to fquabble; 
but which deferve not any particular difcuffion. 
The truth and juftnefs of the definition, which I 
have given of poetry, will appear more fully from 
the account which I am now to give of its origin; 
and which will tend to throw light on much of 
what I am afterwards to deliver, concerning its 
various kinds. 

.The Greeks , ever fond of attributing to their 
own nation the invention of all fciences and arts, 
have afcribed the origin of poetry to Orpheus, 
Linus, and Mufaeus. There were, perhaps, fuch 
perfons as thefe, who were the (irft diftinguiflied 
bards in the Grecian countries. But long before 
fuch names were heard of, and among nations 
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■where they were never known, poetry exifted. 
It is a great error to imagine , that poetry and 
muiic are arts which belong only to poliflied 
nations. They have their foundation in the natare 
of man, and belong to all nations, and to all 
ages; though, like other arts founded in nature, 
they have been more cultivated , and , from a 
concurrence of favorable circumftances , carried 
to greater perfection in fome countries , than in 
others. In order to explore the rife of poetry, 
we muft have recourfe to the deferts and the 
wilds; we muft go back to the age of hunters 
and of fhepherds ; to the higheft antiquity; and 
to the fimpleft form of manners among mankind. 

It has been often faid, and the concurring 
voice of all antiquity affirms, that poetry is older 
than profe. But in what fenfe thisfeemingly ftrange 
paradox holds true, has not always been well 
underftood. There never, certainly, was any 
period of fociety , in which men converfed toge- 
ther in poetical numbers. It was in very humble 
and fcanty profe , as we may eafily believe , that 
the firft tribes carried on intercourfe among them- 
felves , relating to the wants and neceffities of 
life. But from the very beginning of fociety , 
there were occafions on which they met together 
forfeafts, facrifices, and public alfemblies; and 
on all fuch occafions , it is well known , that 
mufic, fong, and dance, made their principal 
entertainment. It is chiefly in America, that we 
have had the opportunity of being made ac- 
quainted with men in their favage flate. We 
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learn from the particular and concurring accounts 
of travellers , that , among aR the nations of 
that vail continent, efpecially among the Northern 
tribes , with whom we have had moil inter- 
course , mufic and fong are , at all their meetings, 
carried on with an incredible degree of enthu- 
fiafm ; that the chiefs of the tribe are thofe who 
lignalize themfelves moft on fuch occafions; that 
it is in fongs they celebrate their religious rites ; 
that , by thefe they lament their public and pri- 
vate calamities, the death of friends, or the lofs 
of warriors; exprefs their joy on their victories; 
celebrate the great actions of their nation , and 
■their heroes; excite each other to perform brave 
exploits in war, or to fuffer death and torments 
with nnfliaken conftancy. 

Here then we fee the firll beginnings of poetic 
compofition , in thofe rude effufions ; which thts 
enthufiafm of fancy or paffion fuggefled to tjn- 
taught men , when roufed by interelling events , 
and by their meeting together in public aflem- 
blies. Two particulars would early diftinguilh 
this language of fong , from that in which they 
converted on the common occurrences of life.; 
namely 1 , an unufual arrangement of words, and 
the employment of bold figures of fpeech. It 
would invert words , or change them from that 
order in which they are' commonly placed, to 
that which moft fuited the train in which they 
rofe in the fpeaker’s imagination; or which was 
moft accommodated to the cadence of the paffion 
by which he was moved. Under the influence 
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too of any flrong emotion, ohjefls do not appear 
to ns fuch as they really are, hut fuch as paflion 
makes us fee them. YVe magnify and exaggerate; 
we feek to intereft all others in what caufes our 
emotion; we compare the lead things to the 
greateft; vve call upon the abfent as well as the 
prefent , and even addrefs ourfelves to things 
inanimate. Hence , in congrnity with thofe 
various movements of the mind , arife thofe turns 
of exprelTion , which we now diftinguifli by the 
learned names of hyperbole , profopopceia , 
fimile, &c. but which are no other than the 
native original language of poetry, among the 
moll barbarous nations. 

Man is both a poet, and a mufician, by na- 
ture. The fame impulfe which prompted the 
enthufiaftic poetic flyle, prompted a certain me- 
lody , or modulation of found , fuited to the 
emotions of joy or grief, of admiration , love , 
or anger. There is a power in found, which > 
partly from nature, partly from habit and affocia- 
tion , makes fuch pathetic impreffions on the 
fancy , as delight even the molt wild barbarians, 
mufic and poetry, therefore, had the fame rife; 
they were prompted by the fame occafionsj they 
were united in fong; and, as long as they con- 
tinued united, they tended without doubt, mutu- 
ally to heighten and exalt each other’s power. 
The firft poets fung their own verfes ; and hence 
the beginning of what we call , verification , or 
yvords arranged in a more artful order than profe, 

/ fo as to be fuited to forae tune or melody. The 
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liberty of tranfpofirion , or inverfion , which the 
poetic ftyle, as I obferved, would naturally af- 
fiime , made it eafier to form the words into fotne 
fort of numbers that fell in with the mufic of the 
fong. Very harfli and uncouth, we may eafiiy 
believe, thefe numbers would be at firft. But 
the pleafure was felt; it was ftudied; and verifi- 
cation , by degrees , pafled into an art. 

It appears from what has been faid , that the 
firft compofitions , which were either recorded 
by writing, or tranfmitted by tradition, could 
be no other than poetical compofitions. No 
other but thele, could draw the attention of men 
in their rude uncivilized ftate. Indeed they knew 
no other. Cool reafoning, and plain difcourfe, had 
no power to attra£l favage tribes , addi&ed only 
to hunting and war. There was nothing that 
could either roufe the fpeaker to pour himfelf 
forth , or draw the crowd to liften , but the high 
powers of paflion , of mufic , and of fong. This 
vehicle , therefore , and no other , could be em- 
ployed by chiefs and legiflators , when they 
meant to inftru£l , or to animate their tribes. 
There is, likewife, a farther reafon why inch 
compofitions only could be tranfmitted to pofte- 
rity ; becaufe , before writing was invented , 
fongs only could laft , and be remembered. The 
ear gave afliftance to the memory, by the help of 
numbers; fathers repeated and fung them to their 
children ; and by this oral tradition of national 
ballads, was conveyed all the hiftorical knowledge, 
and all the inftrudlion , of the firft ages. 
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The earlieft accounts which hiftory gives us 
concerning all nations, bear teftimony to thefe 
fails. In the firft ages of Greece, priefts, phi- 
losophers , and ftatefmen , all delivered their 
inftruilions in poetry. Apollo , Orpheus , and 
Amphion, their moll ancient bards, are repre- 
fented as the firft tamers of mankind , the firft 
founders of law and civilization. Minos and 
Thales, fung to the lyre the. laws which they 
compofed *; and till the age immediately preced- 
ing that of Herodotus, hiftory had appeared in 
no other form than that of poetical tales. 

In the fame manner, among all other nations, 
poets and fangs are the firft objeils that make 
their appearance. Among the Scythian or Gothic 
nations, many of their kings and leaders were 
fcalders, or poets; and it is from their Runic 
fongs , that the molt early writers of their hif- 
tory, fuch as Saxo-Grammaticus ? acknowledge, 
that they had derived their chief information. 
Among the Celtic tribes, in Gaul, Britain, and 
Ireland , we know , in what admiration their 
bards were held , and how great influence they 
poflefled over the people. They were both poets 
and muiicians , as all the firft poets , in every 
country , were. They were always near the 
perfon of the chief or fovereign ; they recorded 
all his great exploits; they were employed as 
the ambaffadors between contending tribes , and 
their perfons were held facred. 


£ • Strabo, I. w. 
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From this dedu&ion it follows , that as we 
have reafon to look for poems and fongs among 
the antiquities of all countries , fo we may expert, 
that in the ftrainof thefe there will be a remarkable 
refemblance , during the primitive periods of 
every country. The occafions of their being 
compofed , are every where nearly the fame. 
The praifes of Gods and heroes , the celebration 
of famed anceftors , the recital of martial deeds , 
fongs of victory, and fongs of lamentation over 
the misfortunes and death of their coutrymen , 
occur among all nations; and the fame enthufiafm 
and fire , the fame wild and irregular , but ani- 
mated compofition , ■ concife and glowing Ryle , 
bold and extravagant figures of fpeech , are the 
general diftinguiihing characters of all the moft 
ancient original poetry. That ftrong hyperbolical 
manner which we have been long accuftomed 
to call the Oriental manner of poetry ( becaufe 
fome of the earlieft poetical productions came to 
us from the tail), is in truth no more Oriental 
than Occidental ; it is charaCteriftical of an age 
rather than of a country ; and belongs , in fome 
meafure, to all nations at that period which firft 
gives rife to mufic and to fong. Mankind never 
refemble each other , fo much as they do in the 
beginnings of fociety. Its fubfequent revolutions, 
give birth to the principal diftinCUons of charaCter 
among nations , and divert into channels widely 
feparatcd, that current of human genius and 
manners , which defcends originally from one 
fpring. 
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Diverftty of climate , and of manner of living, 
will , however , occafion fome diverftty in the 
Brain ol the firft poetry of nations; chiefly ac- 
cording as thofe nations are of a more ferocious, 
or of a more gentle fpirit, and according as they 
advance faller or flower, in the arts of civili- 
zation. Thus we find all the remains of the 
ancient Gothic poetry remarkably fierce, and 
breathing nothing but flaughter and blood; while 
the Peruvian and the Chinefe fongs Turned, from 
the earlieft times, open milder fubje£ls. The 
Celtic poetry in the days of Oflian , though chiefly 
of the martial kind, yet had attained a conliderable 
mixture of tendernefs and refinement; in confe- 
quence of the long cultivation of poetry among 
the Celtae , by means of a feries and fucceflion of 
Bards which had been eftablilhed for ages. So 
Lucan informs us : 

Vos quoque qui fortes animos , belloque peremtos 
Laudibus in longum vates diffunditis aevum 
m Plurima fecuri fudiftis carmina, bardi*. [L. 1.447.3 

Among the Grecian nations, their early poetry 
appears to have foon received a philofophical 

* You too, ye bards, whom facred raptures fire 
To chaunt your heroes to your country’s lyre. 

Who confecrate in your immortal ftrain 
Brave patriot fouls in righteous battle {lain ; 

Securely now the ufeful task rcnetlr, 

And nobleft themes in deathlefs fongs purfue. 

Rowe. 
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caft, from what we are informed concerning the 
fubje&s of Orpheus, Linus, and Mufarns, who 
treated of creation and of chaos, of the genera- 
tion of the world, and of the rife of things; and 
we know that the Greeks advanced fooner to 
philofophy , and proceeded with a quicker pace 
in all the arts of refinement than moll other 
nations. 

The Arabians and the Perfians have always 
been the greateft poets of the Eaft; and among 
them , as among other nations , poetry was the 
earlieft vehicle of all their learning and inftruc- 
tion *. The ancient -Arabs, we are informed f, 
valued themfelves much on their metrical com- 
pofitions, which were of two forts, the one 
they compared to loofe pearls , and the other 
to pearls ftrung. In the former the fentences or 
verfes were without connexion ; and their beauty 
arofe from the elegance of the expreffion, and 
theacutenefsofthe fentiment. The moral doflrines 
of the Perfians were generally comprehended in 
fuch independent proverbial apophthegms, formed 
into verfe. In this refpeCl they bear a confiderable 
refemblance to the Proverbs of Solomon ; a great 
part of which book confifls of unconnected 
poetry, like the loofe pearls of the Arabians. 
The fame form of compofition appears alfo in 


» * Vid. Voyages de Chardin , chap, de la Poefie des Perfans. 

I 

■f Vid. Preliminary Difconrfe to Sale’s Tranilation of the 
Koran. 
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the Book of Job. The Greeks feemto have been 
the firft who introduced a more regular ltrnflure, 
and clofer connexion of parts , into their poetical 
writings. 

During the infancy of poetry, all the different 
kinds of it lay confuted , and were mingled in 
the fame compofition, according as inclination, 
enthufiafm , or cafual incidents , direfled the 
poet’s Brain. In the progrefs of focicty and arts, 
they began to a (Tu me thole different regular 
forms , and to be diftinguiflied by thofe different 
names under which we now know them. But 
in the firft rude ftate of poetical effuiions, we 
can eafily difcem the feeds and beginnings of all 
the kinds of regular poetry. Odes and hymns of 
every fort, would naturally be among the firft 
compofitions; according as the bards were moved 
by religious feelings , by exultation , refentment, 
love, or any other warm fentiment, to pour 
themfelves forth in fong. Plaintive or elegiac 
poetry , would as naturally arife from lamentations 
over their deceafed friends. The recital of the 
achievements of their heroes , and their anceftors , 
gave birth to what we now call epic poetry ; 
and as not content with fimply reciting thefe, 
they would infallibly be led, at fome of their 
public meetings, to reprefent them, by intro- 
ducing different bards fpeaking in the character 
of their heroes, and anfwering each other, we 
find in this the firft outlines of tragedy or dramatic 
writing. 
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None of thefe kinds of poetry, however, were 
in the firit ages of fociety properly diftinguifhed 
or feparated , as they are now , from each other. 

, Indeed , not only were the different kinds of 
poetry then mixed together, but all that we 
now call letters, or compofition of any kind, 
was then blended in one mafs. At firft , hiftory, 
eloquence, and poetry, were all the fame. Who- 
ever wanted to move or to perfuade , to in- 
form or to entertain his countrymen and neigh- 
bours , whatever was the fubjeft , accompanied 
his fentiments and tales with the melody of fong. 
This was the cafe in that period of fociety , when 
the chara&er and occupations of the hulbandman 
and the builder, the warrior and the ftatefman, 
were united in one perfon. When the progrefs 
of lociety brought on a reparation of the different 
arts and prolelfions of civil life , it led alfo by 
degrees to a reparation of the different literary 
provinces from each other. 

The art of writing was in procefs of time in- 
vented; records of pad tranla&ions began to be 
kept; men , occupied with the fnbje£ts of policy 
and ufeful arts , wilhed now to be inftrudfed and 
informed, as well as moved. They reafoned and 
reflefted upon the affairs of life ; and were in- 
terefted by what was real, not fabulous , in part 
tranfaflions. The hiflorian , therefore , now laid 
aftde the bnfktns of poetry; he wrote in profe, 
and attempted to give a faithful and judicious 
relation of former events. The philofopher ad- 
dreffed himfelf chiefly to the underftanding. The 
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orator ftudied to perfuade by reafoning and re- 
tained more or lefs of the ancient palfionate, 
and glowing ftyle , according as it was conducive 
to his purpofe. Poetry became now. a feparate 
art , calculated chiefly to pleafe , and confined 
generally to fuch fubjefts as related to the 
imagination and palfions. Even its earliell com- 
panion, mufic, was in a great meafure divided 
from it. 

Thefe reparations brought all the literary art* 
into a more regular form , and contributed to the 
exa£l and accurate cultivation of each. Poetry, 
however, in its ancient original condition, was 
perhaps more vigorous than it is in its modem 
Hate. It included then, the whole burft of the 
human mind; the whole exertion of its imagina- 
tive faculties. It fpoke then the language of 
paffion, and no other; for to paflion it owed 
its birth. Prompted and infpired by objefls, which 
to him fcemed great, by events which interefted 
his country or his friends , the early bard arofe 
and fung. He fung indeed in wild and diforderly 
ftrains ; but they were the native effufions of his 
heart; they were the ardent conceptions of ad- 
miration or refentment, of forrow or friendlhip , 
which he poured forth. It is no wonder, there- 
fore , that in the rude and artlefs drain of the firft 
poetry of all nations , we fliould often find fome- 
what that captivates and tranfports the mind. 
In after ages , when poetry became a regular art, 
ftudied for reputation and for gain, authors began 
tp affeft what they did not feel. Composing 
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coolly in their clofets, they endeavoured to imitate 
paffion , rather than to exprefs it ; they tried 
to force their imagination into raptures , or to 
fupply the defe£l of native warmth , by thofe 
artificial ornaments which might give compofition 
a fplendid appearance. ' 

The feparation of mufic from poetry , pro- 
duced confequences not favorable in fome re- 
fpe£ls to poetry , and in many refpe£ls hurtful 
to mufic *. As long as they remained united , 
mufic enlivened and animated poetry, and poetry 
gave force and exprefiion to mufical found. The 
mufic of that early period was beyond doubt, ex- 
tremely fimple ; and muft have confided chiefly 
of fuch pathetic notes , as the voice could adapt 
to the words of the fong. Mufical inftruments , 
fuch as flutes, and pipes, and a lyre with a very 
few firings, appear to have been early invented 
among fome nations; but no more was intended 
by rhefe inftruments , than Amply to accompany 
the voice , and to heighten the melody of fang. 
The poet’s ftrain was always heard ; and , from 
many circumftances , it appears that among the 
ancient Greeks, as well as among other nations, 
the bard fung his verfes, and played upon his 
harp or lyre at the fame time. Inthisftate, the 
art of mufic was, when it produced all thofe 
great effects of which we read fo much in an- 
cient ftory. And certain it is, that from fimple 

* See Dr. Brawn's DifTertation on the Rife , Union , and Se- 
faratitn of Poetry and Mufic. 
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mufic only , and from mafic accompanied with 
verfe or fong, we are to look for ftrong expref- 
fions, and powerful influence over the human 
mind. When inflrumental mufic came to be 
fludied as a feparate art, divefted of the poet’s 
fong, and formed into the artificial and intricate 
combinations of harmony , it loit all its ancient 
power of inflaming the hearers with ftrong emo- 
tions ; and funk into an art of mere amufement, 
among polilhed and luxurious nations. 

Still, however, poetry preferves, in all coun- 
tries, fome remains of its firlt and original con- 
nexion with mufic. By being uttered in fong, 
it was formed into numbers , or into an artifi- 
cial arrangement of words and fyllables , very 
different in different countries ; but fucli , as to 
the inhabitants of each , feemed moft melodious 
and agreeable in found. Whence arifes that great 
charatderiftic of poetry which we now call verfe j 
a fubjedl which comes next to be treated of. 

It is a fubjefl of a curious nature; but as lam 
fenfible , that were I to purfue it as far as my 
inclination leads , it would give rife to difcuffions , 
which the greater part of readers would confider 
as minute, I fhall confine myfelf to a few obfer- 
vations upon Englifli verfification. 

Nations, whofe language and pronunciation 
were of a mufical kind, refted their verfification. 
chiefly upon the quantities , that is , the length, 
or fhortnefs of their fyllables. Others , who did 
not make the quantfties of their fyllables be fo 
diftinilly perceived in pronouncing them, refted 

tha 
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the melody of their verfe -upon the number of 
fyllables it contained, upon the proper difpofition 
of accents and paufes in it, and frequently upon 
that return of correfponding founds, which we 
call rhyme. The former was the cafe with the 
Greeks and Romans; the latter is the cafe with 
us, and with mod modern nations. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, every fyllable, or the far 
greateft number at leaft, was known to have a 
fixed and determined quantity; and their manner 
of pronouncing rendered this fo fenfible to the 
ear , that a long fyllable was counted precifely 
equal in time to two Ihort ones. Upon this 
principle, the number of fyllables contained in 
their hexameter verfe was allowed to vary. It 
may extend to 17; it can contain, when regular, 
no fewer than i3 : but the mufical time was, 
notwithftanding , precifely the fame in every 
hexameter verfe, and was always equal to that 
of 12 long fyllables. In order to afcertain the 
regular time of every verfe , and the proper 
mixture and fucceffion of long and Ihort fyllables 
which ought to compofe it, were invented, what 
the grammarians call metrical feet , dattyles , 
fpondees , iambus, &c. By thefe meafures was 
tried the accuracy of compofition in every line, 
and whether it was fo conftrutled as to fulfil 
its proper melody. It was requifite, for inftance, 
that the hexameter verfe fliould have the quantity 
of its fyllables fo difpofed , that it could be 
fcanned or meafured by fix metrical feet, which 
4- on R, 3 . 8 
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might be either da&yles or fpondees (as the 
mufical time of both thefe is the fame,) with 
this reftriflion only , that the fifth foot was 
regularly to be a daflyle , and the laft a 
fpondee *. 

* Some writers imagine, that the feet in Latin verfe were 
intended to corrcfpond to bars in mitfic, and to form mufical 
intervals or diftinftions , fenlible to the ear in the pronuncia- 
tion of the line. Had this been the cafe, every kind of verfe 
mud have had a peculiar order of feet appropriated to it. But 
the common profodies show, that there are feveral forms of 
Latin verfe which are capable of being meafured indifferently, 
by a ferics of feet of very different kinds. For inftance, what 
is called the afclepedxan verfe (in which the firft ode of 
Horace is written) may be feanned either by a fpondeus, two 
choriambus, and a pyrrichius; or by a fpondeus, a daftylus 
fucceedcd by a exfura, and two daftylus. The common pen- 
tameter, and fome other forms of verfe, admit the like va- 
rieties ; and yet the melody of the verfe remains always the 
fame , though it be feanned by different feet This proves , 
that the metrical feet were not fenCble in the pronunciation 
of the line , but were intended only to regulate its conffruchion ; 
or applied as meafures, to try whether the fuccefTion of long 
and short fyllables was fuch as fnited the melody of the verfe: 
and as feet of different kinds could fometimes be applied for 
this purpofe, hence it happened that fome forms of verfe were 
capable of being feanned in different ways. For meafuring 
the hexameter line, no other feet were found fo proper as 
dadyles and fpondees, and therefore by thefe it is uniformly 
feanned. But no ear is fenfible of the termination of each 
foot, in reading an hexameter line. From a mifapprehenilon 
of this matter, I apprehend that confuiion has fometimes arifen 
among writers, in treating of the profody both of Latin, and 
of .Euglishj.verfe. 
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The introdu&ion of thefe feet into Englifh 
verfe, would be altogether out of place; for the 
genius of our language correfponds not in this 
refpeCI to the Greek or Latin. I fay not, that 
we have no regard to quantity , or to long and 
fhort, in pronouncing. Many words we have, 
efpecially our words confuting ofleveral fyllables, 
where the quantity, or tiie long and fhort fyl- 
lables, are invariably fixed; but great numbers 
we have alfo , where the quantity is left altoge- 
ther loofe. This is the cafe with a great part of 
our words confuting of two fyllables, and with 
almoft all our monofyllables. In general , the 
difference made between long and fhort fyllables, 
in our manner of pronouncing them is fo very 
inconfiderable , and fo much liberty is left us 
for making them either long or fhort at pleafure, 
that mere quantity is of very little effeCt in Eng- 
lifh verfification. The only perceptible diffe- 
rence among our fyllables, arifes from fome of 
them being uttered with that ftronger percuf- 
fion of voice , which we call accent. This ac- 
cent, does not always make the fy liable longer, 
but gives it more force of found only : and it 
is upon a certain order and fucceffion of accent- 
ed and unaccented fyllables , infinitely more 
than upon their being long or fhort , that the 
melody of our verfe depends. If we take any 
of Mr. Pope’s lines, and in reciting them alter 
the quantity of the fyllables , as far as our quan- 
tities are fenfible, the mofic of the verfe will not 
be much injured: whereas, if we do not accent 
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the fyllables according as the verfe dictates, its 
melody will be totally deftroyed *. 

Our Englifh heroic verfe is of what may be 
called an iambic ftru£hire; that is, compofed of 
a fucceffion nearly alternate of fyllables, not fliort 
and long, but unaccented and accented. With 
regard to the place of thefe accents, however, 
fome liberty is admitted, for the fake of variety. 
Very often, though not always, the line begins 
with an unaccented fy liable; and fometimes, in 
the courfe of it, two unaccented fyllables follow 
each other. But in general , there are either 
five , or four , accented fyllables in each line. 
The number of fyllables. is ten, unlefs where an 
alexandrian verfe is occafionally admitted. In 
verfes not alexandrian , inftances occur where 
the line appears to have more than the limited 
number. But in fuch inftances, I apprehend it 
will be found , that fome of the liquid fyllables 
are fo fiurred in pronouncing , as to bring the 
verfe, with refpeft to its effedl upon the ear, 
within the ufual bounds. 

* See this well illuftrated in Lord Monboddo’s treatife of 
ike Origin and Progrefs of Language, Voi. II. under the head 
of the profodv of language. He shows that this is not only 
the conftitution of our own verfe, but that by our manner of 
reading Latin verfe , we make its muiic nearly the fame. For 
we cdrtainly do not pronounce it according to the ancisnt quan- 
tities, fo as to make the mufical time of one long fy liable 
equal to two short ones; but according to a fucceffion of ac- 
cented and unaccented fyllables^, only mixed in a ratio different 
from that of our own verfe. $0 Roman could poffibly un- 
derload our pronunciation. 
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Another effential circnmftance in the conftim- 
tion of our verfe, is the caffural paufe, which 
‘ falls towards the middle of each line. Some paufe 
of this kind, dilated by the melody, is found 
in the verfe of moll nations. It is found , as 
might be fliown , in the Latin hexameter. In 
the French heroic verfe, it is very fenfible. That 
is a verfe of twelve fyllables, and in every line, 
juft after the fixtli fyllable, there falls regularly 
and indifpenfibly , a casfural paufe , dividing the 
line into two equal hemiftichs. For example, in 
the firft lines of Boileau’s epiftle to the King : 

Jeune & vaillant heros f dont la haute fageffe 
N’eft point le fruit tardif J d’une lente vieilleffe, 

Qui feul, fans miniftre | a l’exemple des dieux, 

Soutiens tout par toi-meme | & vois tout par tes yeux. ✓ 

In this train all their verfes proceed; the one 
half of the line always anfwering to the other, 
and the fame chime returning inceffantly on the 
ear without intermiflion or change; which is cer- 
tainly a defeat in their verfe , and unfits it fo very 
much for the freedom and dignity of heroic poetry. 
On the other hand, it is a diftinguifhing advantage 
of our Englifh verfe, that it allows the paufe to 
be varied through four different fyllables in the 
line. The paufe may fall after the 4th , the 5 th, 
the 6th, or the 7th fyllable; and according as 
the paufe is placed after one or other cf thefe 
fyllables, the melody of the verfe is much cl anged, 
its air and cadence are di verified. By this means/ 
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oncommon richnefs and variety are added to 
Englifh verification. 

When the paufe falls earlieft , that is , after 
the 4Th fyllable , the brifkeft melody is thereby 
formed , and the molt fpirited air given to the 
line. In the following lines of the Rape of the 
Lock , Mr. Pope has , with exquifite propriety , 
fuited the conftrudfion of the verfe to the fubjedl. 

On her white bread | a fparkling crofs file wore , 
Which Jews might kifs | and infidels adore; 

Her lively looks | a fprightly mind difclofe, 

Quick as her eyes | and as unfix’d as thofe. 

Favors to none | to all fhe fmiles extends, 

Oft fhe reje&s | but never once offends. 

When the paufe falls after the 5th fyllable, 
vyhich divides the line into two equal portions , 
the melody is fenfibly altered. The verfe lofes 
that brifk and fprightly air, which it had with 
the former paufe , and becomes more fmooth , 
gentle and flowing, 

a 

Eternal funfhine J of the fpotlefs mind , 

Each prayer accepted ( and each wifh refign’d. 

When the paufe proceeds to follow the 6th 
fyllable, the tenor of the mufic becomes folemn 
and grave. The verfe marches now with a more 
flow and meafured pace, than in any of the 
two former cafes. 
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The wrath of Peleus’ fon | the direful fpring 

Of all the Grecian woes | O Goddefs fingl 

But the grave, folemn cadence becomes ftill 
more fenfible, when the paufe falls after the 7 th 
fyllable, which is the neareft place to the end of 
the line that it can occupy. This kind of verfe 
occurs the feldomeft, but has a happy effe£i in 
diverfifying the- melody. It produces that flow 
alexandrian air , which is finely fuited to a 
clofe ; and for this reafon , fuch lines almoft 
never occur together, but are ufed in finilhing 
the couplet. 

And in the fmooth defcription | murmur ftill. 

Long loved adored ideas ! j all adieu. 

I have taken my examples from verfes in 
rhyme; becanfe in thefe, otir verfification is fub- 
jefled to the ftrifteft law. As blank verfe is of 
a freer kind, and naturally is read with lefs ca» 
dence or tone, the paufes in it, and the effe£V 
of them , are not always' fo fenfible to the ear. 
It is conftrufted , however , entirely upon the 
fame principles , with refpefl to the place of 
the paufe. There are fome , who , in order to 
exalt the variety and the power of our heroic 
verfe, have maintained that it admits of mufical 
paufes , not only after thofe four fyllables , where 
I afligned their place , but after any one fyllable 
in the verfe indifferently, where the fenfe dire£ls 
jt to be placed. This, in my opinion, is the 
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fame thing as to maintain that there is no paufe at 
all belonging to the natural melody of the verfe; 
fince , according to this notion , the paufe is 
formed entirely by the meaning , not by the 
mufic. But this I apprehend to be contrary both 
to the nature of verification and to the experience 
of every good ear *. Thofe certainly are the 
happieft lines, wherein the paufe, prompted by 
the melody, coincides in fome degree with that 
of the fenie, or at leaf! does not tend to fpoil or 
interrupt the meaning. Wherever any oppofi- 
tion between the mufic and the fenfe chances to 
take place , I obferved before , in treating of 
pronunciation or delivery, that the proper me- 
thod of reading thefe lines, is to read them ac- 
cording as the fenfe dictates, negle£ling or flurring 
the caefural paufe ; which renders the line lefs 
graceful indeed, but, however, does not entirely 
deftroy its found. 

, * In the Italian heroic verfe employed by Taffo in his 
Gieriifalemtne, and Ariofto in his Orlando , the paufes are 
of the fame varied natnre with thofe which I have shown to 
belong to English verfification , and fall after the fame four 
fyllables in the line. Marmontel, in his Poetique Franqoife, 
Vol. I. p. 269 , takes notice , that this conftru&ion of verfe is 
common to the Italians and the English ; and defends the uni- 
formity of the French catfural panfc upon this ground, that 
the alternation of nufcnline and feminine rhymes furnishes 
fufficicnt variety to the French poetry; whereas the change of 
movement , occafioncd by the four different paufes in English 
and Italian verfe, produces, according to him, too great diverCty. 
On the head of paufes in English verMcation , fee the Ele- 
ments, of Criticifm, Chap. 18. Seft. 4. 
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Our blank verfe pofieffes great advantages, 
and is indeed a noble, bold, and difencumbered 
fpecies of verification. The principal defe£t in 
rhyme, is the full clofe which it forces upon the 
ear, at the end of every couplet. Blank verfe 
is freed from this ; and allows the lines to run 
into each other with as great liberty as the Latin 
hexameter permits , perhaps with greater. Hence 
it is particularly fuited to fubjefls of dignity and 
force, which demand more free and manly num- 
bers than rhyme. The conftraint and drift regu* 
larity of rhyme are unfavorable to the fublime,- 
or to the highly pathetic flrain. An epic poem , 
or a tragedy, would be fettered and degraded 
by it. It is befl adapted to compofitions of a 
temperate flrain , where no particular vehemence 
is required in thefentiments, nor great fublimity in 
the flyle ; fuch as paflorals elegies, epiftles , fa- 
tyres, &c. To thefe, it communicates that degree 
of elevation which is proper for them; and without 
any other afliflance fufficiently diflinguiflies the 
flyle from profe. He who fliould write fuch 
poems in blank verfe, would render his work 
harfli and unpleafing. In order to fupport a 
poetical flyle, he would be obliged to affeft a 
pomp of language unfuitable to the fubjeft. 

Though I join in opinion with thofe, who 
think that rhyme finds its proper place in the 
middle, but not in the higher regions of poetry, 
I can by no means join in the invaftives which 
fome have poured out againfl it , as if it were a 
mere barbarous gingling of founds , fit only for 
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children, and owing to nothing but the corrup- 
tion of fade in the monkifh ages. Rhyme might 
indeed be barbarons in La'in or Greek verfe, be- 
caufethefe languages, by' the fonoroufnefs of their 
words, by their liberty of tranfpofition and in- 
verfion, by their fixed quantities and mufical pro- 
nunciation, could carry on the melody of verfe 
without its aid. But it does not follow, that 
therefore it mull be barbarous in the Englifh lan- 
guage, which is deftitute of thefe advantages. Every 
language has powers and graces, and mulic peculiar 
to itfelf, and what is becoming in one, would 
be ridiculous in another. Rhyme was barbarous 
in Latin ; and an attempt to confirm^ Englifh 
verfes , after the form of hexameters , and pen- 
tameters, and fapphics, is as barbarous among us. 
It is not true, that rhyme is merely a monkifh in- 
vention. On the contrary, it has obtained under 
different forms, in the verfification of moll known 
nations. It is found in the ancient poetry of the 
northern nations of Europe ; it is faid to be found 
among the Arabs , the Perfians, the Indians, and 
the Americans. This fhows that there is fomething 
in the return of fimilar founds, which is grateful 
to the ears of moll part of mankind. And if any- 
one , after reading Mr. Pope’s Rape of the Lock , 
or Eloifa to Abelard, lhall not admit our rhyme, 
with all its varieties of paufes, to carry both 
elegance, and fweetnefs of found , his ear muft 
be pronounced to be of a very peculiar kind. 

The prefent form of our Englifh heroic rhyme 
in couplets, is a modern fpecies of verfification. 
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The meafure generally ufed in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, King Janies, and King Charles 1. was 
the ftanza of eight lines, fuch as Spencer employs, 
borrowed from the Italian , a meafure very con- 
Ara ned and artificial. Waller was the firft who 
brought couplets into vogue ; and Drytlen after- 
wards eftabliflied the ufage. Waller firft fmoothed 
our verfe; Dryden perleded it. Mr. Pope’s ver- 
fification has a peculiar charafler. It is flowing 
and fmooth, in the highefl degree ; far more labored 
and correct than that of any who went before 
him. He introduced one confiderable change into 
heroic verfe, by totally throwing afide the triplets, 
or three lines rhyming together, in which Mr. 
Dryded abounded. Dryden ’s verfification, how- 
ever , has very great merit; and, like all his pro-* 
dudions, has much fpirit, mixed with careleffnefs. 
If not lo fmooth and correct as Pope’s, it is how- 
ever more varied and eafy. He fubjeds himfelf 
lefs to the rule of doling the fenfe with the couplet? 
a-nd frequently takes the liberty of making hia 
couplets run into one another, with fomewhat of 
the freedom of blank verfe. 


i 



LECTURE XXX LX. 


Pajloral Poetry — Lyric Poetry. 

/ 

I N the laft leflnre , I gave an account of the 
rife and progrefs of poetry, and made fome 
obfervations on the nature of Englifh verifica- 
tion. I now proceed to treat of the chief kinds 
of poetical compofition ; and of the critical rules 
that relate to them. I fhall follow that order , 
which is moft fimple and natural ; beginning with 
the leffer forms of poetry , and afcending from 
them to the epic and dramatic, as the moft 
dignified. This lefture fhall be employed on 
paftoral , and lyric poetry. 

Though I begin with the confideration of 
palloral poetry , it is not becaufe I confider it as 
one of the earlieft forms of poetical compofition. 
On the contrary, I am of opinion that it was 
not cultivated as a diftinil fpecies , or fubje£l of 
writing, until fociety had advanced in refine- 
ment. Moft authors have indeed indulged the 
fancy, that becaufe the life which mankind at 
firft led was rural , therefore , their firft poetry 
was paftoral , or employed in the celebration of 
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rural fcenes and objefls. I make no doubt, that 
it would borrow many of its images and allufions , 
from thofe natural objects with which men were 
beft acquainted ; but I make as little doubt, that 
the calm and tranquil fceqes of rural felicity were 
not, by any means, the firft objects which infpir- 
ed that ftrain of compofition, which we now 
call poetry. It was infpired , in the firft periods 
of every nation , by events and objects which 
roufed men’s paffionsj or, at leaft , awakened 
their wonder and admiration. The actions of their 
Gods and heroes , their own exploits in war, 
the fucceffes or misfortunes of their countrymen 
and friends, furnilhed the firft themes to the 
bards of every country. What was of a paftoral 
kind in their compofitions , was incidental only. 
They did not think of chuling for their theme, 
the tranquillity and the pleafures of the country, 
as long as thefe were daily and familiar objeifts 
to them. It was not till men had begun to be 
aflembled in great cities, after the diftindlions of 
rank and ftation were formed, and the buftle of 
courts and large focieties was known , that paf- 
toral poetry alfumed its prefent form. Men then 
began to look back upon the more Ample and 
innocent life , which their forefathers led , or 
which, at leaft, they fancied them to have led: 
they looked back upon it with pleafnre; and in 
thofe rural fcenes , and paftoral occupations , ima- 
gining a degree of felicity to take place, fupe- 
rior to what they now enjoyed, conceived the 
idea of celebrating it in poetry. It was in the 
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court of King Ptolomy , that Theocritus wrote 
the firfl paflorals with which we are acquainted; 
and, in the court of Auguftus, he was imitated 
by Virgil. 

But whatever may have been the origin of 
paftoral poetry, it is, undoubtedly, a natural, 
and very agreeable form of poetical compofition. 
It recals to our imagination, thofe gay fcenes, 
and pleafing views of nature , which commonly 
are the delight of our childhood and youth; and 
to which , in more advanced years , the greateft 
part of men recur with pleafure. It exhibits to 
us a life , with which we are accuftomed to 
aflociate the ideas of peace, of leifure, and of 
innocence; and , therefore , we readily fet open 
out heart to fuch reprefentations as promife to 
ban till from our thoughts the cares of the world, 
and to tranfport us into calm Elyfian regions. At 
the fame time, no fubjeft bids fairer for being 
favorable to poetry. Amidft rural objects, nature 
prefects, on all hands, the fineft field for descrip- 
tion; and nothing appears to flow more, of its 
own accord, into poetical numbers, than rivers 
and mountains, meadows and hills, flocks and 
trees, and fliepherds void of care. Hence, tliil 
fpecies of poetry has , at all times, allured many 
readers , and excited many writers. But , not- 
withftanding thofe advantages it polTefTes, it will 
appear , from what I have farther to obferve 
upon it, that there is hardly any fpecies of 
poetry which is more difficult to be carried 
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to perfeflion , or in which fewer writers have 
excelled. 

Paftoral life may be confidered in three diffe- 
rent views, either fuch v as it now a&ually is; 
when the Rate of fliepherds is reduced to be a 
mean, fervile, and laborious ftate ; when their 
employments are become difagreeable , and their 
ideas grofs and low : or fuch as we may fuppofe 
it once to have been , in the more early and 
fimple ages , when it was a life of eafe and abund- 
ance; when the wealth of men confifted chiefly 
in flocks and herds , and the lhepherd , though 
unrefined in his manners, was rel^eflable in his 
ftate: or , laftly, fuch as it never was, and never 
can in reality be, when , to the eafe, innocence, 
and fimplicity of the early ages , we attempt to 
add the polidied tafte, and cultivated manners, 
of modern times. Of thefe three Rates, thefirftis 
too grofs and mean , the laft too refined and un- 
natural, to be made the ground-work of paftoral 
poetry. Either of thefe extremes is a rock upon 
which the poet will fplit , if he approach too near 
it. We fhail be difgnlled if he gives us too much 
of the fervile employments, and low ideas of 
a£lunl peafants, as Theocritus is cenfured for 
having fometimes done; and if, like fome of the 
French and Italian writers of paftorals, he makes 
his (hepheids difeourfe as if they were courtiers 
and frholars he then retains the name only , but 
wants the fpirit of paftoraj poetry. 

He ntuft, therefore, keep in the middle ftation 
between thefe. He muft form to himfelf the idea 
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of a rural ftate , Fuch as in certain periods of 
fociety may have actually taken place, where 
there was eafe , equality , and innocence ; where 
fhepherds were gay and agreeable , without 
being learned or refined; and plain and artlefs, 
without being grofs and wretched. The great 
charm of paftoral poetry arifes, from the view 
which it exhibits of the tranquillity and happinefs 
of a rural life. This plealing illnfxon , therefore, 
the poet muft carefully maintain. He mult difplay , 
to us, all that is agreeable in that ftate, but hide 
whatever is difpteafmg *. Let him paint its 

fimplicity 

* In the following beautiful linei of the firft eclogue, Virgil 
has, in the true fpirit of a paftoral poet, jirought together as 
agreeable an aifcmblage of images of rural pleafure as can any 
where be found. , 

Fortunate fencx ! hie inter flumina nota, 

Ft fontes facros frigus captabis opactim. 

Hinc tibi , qux Temper vicino all limite fepes , 

Hyblxis apibus, fiorem depafta falicti, 

Sxpe levi fomnum fuadebit inire fufurro. 

Hinc alta fob rupe canct frondator ad auras; 

Ncc tamcn interea , raucx, tua cura, palumbes, 

Nec gemcrc aeria ccflabit turtur ab ulno. 

Happy old man ! here mid th' accuftomed ftreams 
And facred fprings you'll shun the fcorching beams ; 
While from yon willow fence , thy paftures bound , 

The bees that fuck their flowery ftores around , 

Shall fweetly mingle with the whifpering boughs , 

Their lulling murmurs, and invite repofe. 

While from ftccp rocks the pruner’s fong is heard 4 . 

Nor the foft cooing dove, thy fav’rite bird. 

Meanwhile shall ceafe to breathe her melting ftrain , 

Nor turtles from the aerial elms to plain, Warton. 
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fimplicity and innocence to the full ; but cover its 
rudenefs and mifery. Diftreffes , indeed , and 
anxieties he may attribute to it; for it would 
be perfedily unnatural to fuppofe any condition 
of human life to be without them ; but they tr.uft 
be of fuch a nature , as not to fliock the fancy 
with any thing peculiarly difgufling in the paf- 
toral life. The Shepherd may well be afflidled 
for the difpleafure of his miflrefe , or for the lofs 
of a favorite lamb. It is a fufficient recommenda- 
tion of any Rate , to have only fuch evils as thefe 
to deplore. In fliort, it is the pafloral life fome- 
what embelliflied and beautified, at leaft, feen 
on its faireft fide only , that the poet ought to 
prefent to us. But let him take care, \that, in 
embellifliing nature, he does not altogether dif- 
guife her; or pretend to join with rural fimplicity 
and happinefs , fuch improvements as are unna- 
tural and foreign to it. If it be not exa£lly real 
life which he prefents to us, it mull however, 
be fomewhat that refembles it. This , in my 
opinion, is the general idea of pafloral jfoetry. 
But, in order, to examine it more particularly , 
let us confider, firfl, the fcenery; next, the cha- 
racters; andlaflly, thefubjeCls and actions, which 
this fort of compofition fhould exhibit. 

As to the fcene , it is clear , that it moll 
always be laid in the country, and much of the 
poet’s merit depends on defcribing it beautifully. 
Virgil is, in thisrefpe£l, excelled by Theocritus, 
•whofe defcriptions of natural beauties are richer, 
L. on 11. 3. 9 
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and more piflorefque than thofe of the other *. 
Ifi every paftoral, a fcene , or rural profpeft, 
fhonld be diftinltly drawn , and fet before us. It 

* Whit rural fcenery, for inftance, can be painted in more 
lively colors than the following defcTiption exhibits? 

— • — i'i Tt BuitlXI{ 

’AStixf %nuo y^tfxxwirtv txAiviv ifu(, 

’E* « vtoTfxaToin ytyaiortf iimfturi. 

XleXAxi S’ xfj.fx.iv vert( ft xxtx x fa roc Scvierr* 

'Atyufot titvXixi rt' ro S’ eyyuStv Ufov v Stnf 
HvfxZxr t!j oe’vrfoio xxTuBofxrvov xtXxfwStv. 

To« St iron nutfxif S(SSxfx.vmv uiSxAxuvt; 

Ttrriytf AaAxytwrt c i’j;n trover' ei S’ oAoXvyuv 
TaXsStr iv ■xvvtmfvi Bxtuv T(v^trxtv xxxviat$. 

’AtiSov xo(vSei xxi xxxvQiSi ; , t\evt Tfvyt*v' 

II utwvto %h6xi T£f< triSxxx; 0 CfX.Ql flOxTVXl. 

II«v T tirSiv Sifter fxaXx mover , tirSt V o'awfxf. 

’0%vxi fx.tv true or or oi , irx(x trtevfy <ri St fxjxtM 
Aavl/iAtut oififuv ixvXivStro' toi S' t’xtyyvr o 
‘Of TXXtf 0(a0vAoin xxrx0(iSevTt; t’fxrdt. 

Theockit. Idyll, vii. 13*., 

- on foft beds recline 

Of lentisk, and young branches of the vine; 

Poplars and elms above, their foliage fpread, 

Lent a cool shade, and waved the breeay head; 

Below a ftream, from the nymph's Caere! cave. 

In free meanders led its murmuring wave ; 

In the warm funbeams, verdant shades among, 

Shrill grafshoppers renewed their plaintive tong : 

At diitance far, concealed in shades, alone. 

Sweet Philomela poured her tuneful moan: 

The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love. 

And fweetly penfive coo'd the turtle dove; 

While honey bees, for ever on the wing, 

Humm’d round the flowers , or fipt the filver fpring 
The rich , ripe feafon , gratified the fenfe 
With fummer’s fweets, and autumn’s redolence. 

Apples and pears lay ftrewed in heaps around. 

And the plum’s loaded branches kifs'd the ground. 

Fawkes.' 
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is not enough , that we have thofe unmeaning 
groupes of violets and rofes, of birds and brooks, 
and breezes, which our common paftoral-mongera 
throw together, and which are perpetually re- 
curring upon us without variation. A good poet 
ought to give us fuch a landfcape , as a painter 
could copy after. His objefls muft be particular- 
ized; the ftream, the rock, or the tree, mull, 
each of them , hand forth , fo as to make a figure 
in the imagination , and to give us a pleafing con- 
ception of the place where we are. A fingle ob- 
jeCl ; happily introduced , will fometimes diftin- 
guilh and characterize a whole fcene ; fuch as the 
antique ruftic fepulchre, a very beautiful objefl in 
a landfcape , which Virgil has fet before ,us , and 
which he has taken from Theocritus: 

Rinc ideo media eft nobis via; jamque fepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Bianoris; hie ubi denfas 
Agrieolse ftringunt frondes Eccl. IX. * 

Not only in profefled deferiptions of the feenery , 
but in the frequent allufions to natural objeCls, 
-which occur , of conrfe , in paftorals , the poet 
muft , above all things , ftudy variety. He muft 
diverfify his face of nature , by prefenting to ua 
new images ; or otherwife , he will foon become 

* To out mid-journey are we come, 

1 fee the top of old Bianor’s tomb; 

Here, Mseris, where the fwains thick branches prune, 
And ftrew their leaves, our voices let us tune. 

WAiTojr. 
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infipid with thofe known topics of description , 
which were original , it is true , in the hi ft poets, 
who copied them from nature , but which are 
now worn thread-bare by inceflant imitation. It 
is alfo incumbent on him , to fuit the fcenery to 
the fubjeft of the paftoral; and, according as it 
is of a gay or a melancholy kind, to exhibit 
nature under fnch forms a» may correfpond with 
the emotions or fentiments which he defcribes. 
Thus Virgil , in his fecond eclogue , which con- 
tains the lamentation of a defpairing lover, gives, 
with propriety , a gloomy appearance to the 
fcene: 

Tantum inter denfas, umbrofa cacumina, fagos , 
Aflidue veniebat; ibi haec incondita folus 
Montibus & fylvis Audio jaclabat inani *. 

With regard to the characters , or perfons, 
which are proper to be introduced into paftorals, 
it is not enough that they be perfons refiding in 
the country. The adventures , or the difcourfes 
of courtiers, or citizens, in the country, are not 
what we look for in fuch writings ; we expe£l 
to be entertained by ihepherds , or perfons whol- 
ly engaged in rural occupations; whofe innocence 
and freedom from the cares of the world may, 

* Mi.) shades of thickeil beech he pined alone. 

To Che wild woods and mountains made his moan ; 

Still day by day, in incoherent ftrains, 

’Twas all he could, defpairing told his pains. 

"Warton. 
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in onr imagination, form an agreeable contraft, 
with the manners and chara&ers of thole who 
are engaged in the buftle of life. 

One of the principal difficulties which here 
occurs has been already hinted ; that of keeping 
the exaCl medium between too much rufticity on 
the one hand , and too much refinement on the 
other. The fliepherd, aflurediy, muft be plain 
and unaffefled in his manner of thinking , on all 
fubjefls. An amiable fimplicity muft be the 
ground-work of his charaCler. At the fame time, 
there is no neceffity for his being dull and in- 
fipid. He may have good fenfe and reflection; 
he may have fprightlinefs and vivacity , he may 
have very tender and delicate feelings ; fince thefe 
are , more or lefs , the portion of men in all 
ranks of life; and fince, undoubtedly, there was 
much genius in the world , before there were 
learning, or arts to refine it. But then he muft 
not fubtilize ; he mnft not deal in general reflec- 
tions, and abftrafl reafoning; and ftill lefs in the 
points and conceits of an affeCled gallantry, which 
furely belong not to his chara&er and fituation. 
Some of thefe conceits are the chief blemilhes of 
the Italian paftorals, which are othervvife beau- » 
tiful. When Aminta, inTafio, is difentangling 
his miftrefs's hair from a tree to which a favage 
had bound it , he is reprefented as faying; “ cruel 
“ tree ! how couldft thou injure that lovely hair 
“ which did thee fo much honor ? thy rugged 
“ trunk was not worthy of fuch lovely knots. 

“ What advantage have the fervants of love , if 
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“ thofe precious chains are common to them and 
** to the trees *?” Such ftrained fentiments as 
thefe , ill befit the woods. Rural perfonages are 
fuppofed to fpeak the language of plain fenfe , 
and natural feelings. When they defcribe, or 
relate, they do it with fimplicity, and naturally 
allude to rural circnmftances ; as in thefe beautiful 
lines of one of Virgil’s eclogues : 

Sepibus in noftris parvain te rofcida mala 

(Dux ego vefter eram) vidi cum matre legentem; 

Alter ab undecimo turn me jam coeperat annus. 

Jam fragiles poteram a terri contingere ramos. 

Ut vidi, ut perii , ut me malus abftulit error f! 

In another paffage, he makes a Ihepherdefs 
throw an apple at her lover: 

¥ Gii di nodi fi bei non era degno 
Cosl ruvido tronco ; or che vantaggio 
Hanno i fervi d’ amor, fe lor commune ‘ 

E colle piante il preziofo laccie? 

Fianta crude!! potefti quel bel crine 
Offender, tu, ch’ a te feo tanto onore? 

Atto III. Sc. I. 

f Once with your mother to onr fields you came 
For dewy apples; thence I date my flame; 

The choiceft fruit I pointed to yonr view, 

Tho’ young, my raptur’d foul was fix’d on yflu; 

The boughs I juft could reach with little arms; 

But then , even then , could feel thy powerful charms. 

O , how I gaz'd , in pleafing transport loft ! 

How glow’d my heart in fweet delufion loft !J 

Waetok. 
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Turn fugit ad falices, & fe cupit ante videri *. 

This is naive , as the French exprefs it , and per- 
fectly fuited to paftoral manners. Mr. Pope want- 
ed to imitate this paflage, and, as he thought, to 
improve upon it. He does it thus : 

The fprightly Sylvia trips along the green. 

She runs ; but hopes fhe does not run unfeen ; 
While a kind glance at her purfuer flies, 

How much at variance are her feet, and eyes? 

This falls far {hort of Virgil ; the natural and 
pleafing fimplicity of the defcription is deftroy- 
ed , by the quaint and affected turn in the laft 
line: “ How much at variance are her feet, and 
“ eyes. ” 

Suppofmg the poet to have formed correct 
ideas concerning his paftoral characters and per- 
fonages; the next inquiry is, about what is he 
“to employ them? and what are to be the fub- 
jects of his eclogues? For it is not enough, that 
he gives us fliepherds difconrfing together. Every 
good poem , of every kind , ought to have a 
fubject which would, in fome way, intereft us. 
Now, here, I apprehend, lies the chief difficulty 
of paftoral writing. The active fcenes of coun- 
try life either are, or to moft defcribers appear 

1 * My Phillis me with pelted apples plies ; 

Then, tripping to the wood, the wanton hies/ 
apd wishes to be feen before she flies. 
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to be , too barren of incidents. The date of a 
fliepherd , or a perfon occupied in rural employ- 
ments only , is expofed to few of thofe accidents 
and revolntions which render his filuation in- 
terfiling, or produce curiofity or furprife. The 
tenor of his life is uniform. His ambition is con- 
ceived to be without policy, and his love with- 
out intrigue. Hence it is, that, of all poems, 
the moll meager commonly in the fnbjeft, and 
the lead diverfified in the drain , is the padoral. 
From the fird lines, we can, generally, guefs at 
all that ifcto follow. It is either a fhepherd who 
fits down folitary by a brook, to lament the ab- 
fence, or cruelty of his midrefs, and to tell us 
how the trees wither , and the flowers droop , 
now that fbe is gone ; or we have two fhepherds 
who challenge one another to fmg, rehearfing 
alternate verfes, which have little either of mean- 
ing or fubje£l , till the judge rewards one with 
a fludded crook , and another with a beechen 
bowl. To the frequent repetition of common 
place topics , of this fort , which\ have been 
thrummed over by all eclogue writers fince the 
days of Theocritus and Virgil , is owing much 
of that infipidity which prevails in padoral 
compofitions. 

I much quedion, however, whether this infi- 
pidity be not owing to the fault of the poets , 
and to their barren and flavifli imitation of the 
ancient padoral topics, rather than to the confi- 
ned nature of the fnbje£l. For why may not 
padoral poetry take a ^wider range ? Human 
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mture , and human paflions, are much the fame 
in every rank of life; and wherever thefe paflions 
operate on objetfls that are within the rural fphere, 
there may be a proper fubjeft for padoral. 
One would indeed chufe to remove from this 
fort of compofition the operations of violent and 
direful paflions , and to prefent fuch only as are 
confident with innocence , fimplicity, and virtue. 
But under this limitation, there will dill be 
abundant fcope for a careful obferver of nature 
to exert his genius. The various adventures 
which give occaflon to thofe engaged in country 
life to difplay their difpofnion and temper; the 
fcenes of domedic felicity ordifquiet; the attach- 
ment of friends and of brothers; the rivallhipand 
competitions of lovers ; the unexpe£fed fuccefles 
or misfortunes of families, might give occaflon 
to many a plealing and tender incident; and 
were more of the narrative and fentimental in- 
termixed with the defcriptive in this kind of 
poetry, it would become much more intereding 
than it now generally is , to the bnlk of readers *. 

The two great fathers of padoral poetry are, 
Theocritus , and Virgil. Theocritus was a 
Sicilian ; and as he has laid the fcenes of his 
eclogues in his own country ; Sicily became 
ever afterwards a fort of confecrated ground for 

* The above obfervations on the barrennefs of the common 
eclogues, were written before any tranflation from the German 
had made us acquainted in this country with Gefncr's Idylls , 
in which the ideas that had occurred to me for the improvement 
of paftoral poetry, are fully realized. 
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paftoral poetry. His Idyllia , as he has entitled 
them, are not all of equal merit; nor indeed are 
they all paftorals ; but fome of them poems of a 
qnite different nature. In fuch , however, as are 
properly paftorals, there are many and great 
beauties. He is diftinguilhed for the fimplicity 
of his fentiments ; for the great fweetnefs and 
harmony of his numbers , and for the richnefs of 
his fcenery and defcription. He is the original, 
of which Virgil is the imitator. For moft of 
iVirgil’s higheft beauties in his eclogues are copied 
from Theocritus ; in many places he has done 
ndthing more than tranflate him. He muft 
be allowed , however , to have imitated him 
with great judgment , and in fome refpe&s to 
have improved upon him. For Theocritus, it 
cannot be denied , defcends fometimes into ideas 
that are grofs and mean , and makes his fhepherds 
abufive and immodeft ; whereas Virgil is free 
from offenfive rufticity, and at the fame time 
preferves the character of paftoral limplicity. 
The fame diftinflion obtains between Theocritus 
bnd Virgil , as between many other of the Greek 
and Roman writers. The Greek led the way, 
followed nature more clofely , and fliowed more 
original genius. The Roman difcovered more 
of the polifh , and correflnefs of art. We have 
a few remains of qther two Greek poets in the 
paftoral ftyle , Mofchus and Bion , which have 
very confiderable merit; and if they want the 
fimplicity of Theocritus, excel him in tenderneb 
and delicacy. 
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The modem writers of paftorals have generally 
Contented themfelves with copying , or imitat- 
ing, the defcriptions and fentiments of the ancient 
poets. Sannazarius, indeed, a famous Latin poet, 
in the age of Leo X. attempted a bold innovation. 
He compofed pifcatory eclogues; changing the 
fcene from woods to the fea , and from the life 
of fliepherds to that of fifliermen. But the inno- 
vation was fo unhappy , that he has gained no 
followers. For the life of fifliermen is, obvioufly, 
much more hard and toilfome than that of fliep- 
herds , and prefents to the fancy much lefs agree- 
able images. Flocks, and trees, and flowers, 
are objeCls of greater beauty, and more gener- 
ally reliflied by men, than fifhes and marine 
productions. Of all the moderns, Mr. Gefner, 
a poet , of Switzerland , has been the mod fuc- 
cefsfnl in his pafloral compofitions. He has 
introduced into his idylls (as he entitles them) 
many new ideas. His rular fcenery is often {hik- 
ing , and his defcriptions are lively, He prefents 
pafloral life to us , with all the embellifhments 
of which it is fufceptible ; but without any ex- 
cels of refinement. What forms the chief merit 
of this poet, is, that he writes to the heart; and 
has enriched the fubjefts of his idylls with inci- 
dents , which give rife to much tender fentiment. 
Scenes of domeftic felicity are beautifully painted. 
The mutual affeClion of hulbands and wives, 
parents and children, brothers and fillers, as 
well as of lovers , are difplayed in a pleafing and 
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touching manner. From not underftanding the 
language in which M. Gefner writes, I can be 
no judge of the poetry of his ftyle: but, in the 
fubjedf and condudl of his paflorals , he appears 
to me, to hare outdone all the moderns. 

Neither Mr. Pope’s nor Mr. Philips’s paf- 
torals , do any great honor to the Englifli poe- 
try. Mr. Pope’s were compofed in his youth ; 
which may be an apology tor other faults , but 
cannot well excufe the barrennefs that appears 
in them. They are written in remarkably 
fmooth and flowing numbers; and this is their 
chief merit ; for there is fcarcely any thought in 
them which can be called his own ; fcarcely any 
defcription , or any image of nature , which has. 
the marks of being original, or copied from 
nature herfelf; hut a repetition of the common 
images that are to be found in Virgil , and in all 
poets who write of rural theme3. Philips at- 
tempted to be more Ample and natural than 
Pope ; but he wanted genius to fupport his 
attempt, or to write agreeably. He, too, runs 
on the common and beaten topics; and endea- 
vouring to be Ample, he becomes flat and infipid. 
There was no fmall competition between thefe 
two authors , at the time when their paflorals 
were publifhed. In fome papers of the Guardian , 
great partiality was fliown, to Philips, and high 
praife beftowed upon him. Mr. Pope, refenting 
this preference, under a feigned name procured 
a paper to be inferted in the Guardian , wherein 
he feemingly carries on the plan of extolling 
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Philips; but in reality fatirizes him moft feverely 
with ironical praifes ; and in an artful covered 
manner, gives the palm to himfelP. About the 
fame time , Mr. Gay publifhed his Shepherd’s 
Week, in fix paftorals, which are defigned to 
ridicule that fort of fimplicity which Philips and 
his partifans extolled, and are indeed, an in- 
genious burlefque of paftoral writing, when it 
rifes no higher than the manners of modern clowns 
and ruftics. Mr. Shenftone’s paftoral Ballad, in 
four parts, may juftly be reckoned, I think, 
one of the moft elegant poems of this kind, which 
we have in Englifli. 

I have not yet mentioned one form in which 
paftoral writing has appeared in latter ages, 
that is, when extended into a play, or regular 
drama, where plot , charaflers, and paflions , 
are joined with the fimplicity and innocence of 
rural manners. This is the chief improvement 
which the moderns have made on this fpecies of 
compofition; and of this nature, we have two 
Italian pieces which are much celebrated, Guari- 
ni’s Pallor Fido, and T.ifTo’s Aminta. Both of 
thefe poflefs great beauties, and are entitled to 
the reputation they have gained. To the latter, the 
preference feems due, as being lefs intricate in 
the plot and conduct, and lefs {trained and affect- 
ed in the fnrimenrs; and though not wholly 
free of Italian refinement (of which I already 
gave one inftance, the wojfft, indeed, that occurs 

* See Guardian , No. 40. 
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in all the poem), itij, on the whole, a per- 
formance of high merit. The ftrain of the poetry 
is gentle and pleafmg; and the Italian language 
contributes to add much of that fofcnefs , which 
i» peculiarly fuited to paltoral f. 

t It may be proper to take notice here, that the charge 
agalnft Taflo for his points and conceits, has fometimes been 
carried too far. Mr. Addifon , for inftance , in a paper of 
the Guardian, ccnfuring his Aminta , gives this example, 
<( That Sylvia enters adorned with a garland of flowers , and 
u after viewing hcrfeif in a fountain , breaks out in a fpeech 
* to the flowers on her head , and tells them , that she did 
« not wear them to adorn herfelf , but to make them ashamed.” 
“ Whoever »an hear this," he adds, “ may be affured, that he 
“ has no tafte for paftoral.” Guard. No. 38. But TafTo’s Sylvia, 
in truth, makes no fuch ridiculous figure, and we are ob- 
liged to fufped that Mr. Addifon had not read the Aminta. 
Daphne a companion of Sylvia, appears in converfation with 
Thyrfis , the confidant of Aminta, Sylvia's lover, and in order 
to show him , that Sylvia was not fo Ample , or infenfible to 
her own chatms, as she a Reded to be, gives him this inftance; 
that she had caught her one day adjufting her drefs by a foun- 
tain, and applying now one flower, and now another to her 
neck; and after comparing their colors with her own, she 
broke into a fmile, as if she had Teemed to fay , I will wear 
you, {not for my ornaments, but to show how much you 
yield to me ; and when caught thus admiring herfelf, she 
threw away her flowers , and blushed for shame. — This de. 
feription of the vanity of a rural coquette , is no more than what 
is natural , and very different from what the author of the 
Guardian reprefents it. 

This cenfure of Taffo was not originally Mr. Addifon's. 
Bouhours, in his Manibt de hien penfer dans Us ouvrages d'efprit, 
appears to h*ve been the firft who gave this mifreprefentadoa 
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I mnft not omit the mention of another paf- 
toral drama , which will bear being brought into 

of Sylvia’s fpeech, and founded a criticifm on it. Fontenelle, 
in his difcourfe on Paftoral Poetry , followed him In this 
criticifm. Mr. Addifon , or whoever was the author of that 
paper in the Guardian, copied from them both. Mr. Warton, 
in the prefatory difcourfe to his Translation of Virgil’s Eclogues, 
repeats the obfervation. Sylvia’s fpeech to the flowers , with 
which she was adorned , is always quoted as the flagrant in- 
fiance of the falfe tafte of the Italian poet. Whereas Taflo 
gives us no fuch fpeech of Sylvia’s , but only informs us of 
what her companion fuppofed her to be thinking, or faying to 
herfelf, when she was privately admiring her own beauty. 
After charging fo many emineitt critics, for having fallen into 
this ftrange inaccuracy, from copying one another , without 
looking into the author whom they cenfure, it is neceflary for 
me to infert the paflage which has occafioned this remark. 
Daphne fpeaks thus to Thyrfis : 

Ora per dirti il ver, non mi rifolvo 
Se Sylvia e femplicetta, come pare 
Alle parole , agli atti. Ier vidi un fegno 
Che me ne mette in dubbio. Io la trovai 
Li preflo la cittade in qnei gran prati , 

Ove fra ftagni giace un’ ifoletta, 

Sovra eila un lago limpido e tranquilln, 

Tutta pendente in atto, che parea 
Vagheggiar fe medefma, e’ nfieme infieme 
Chieder configlio all’ acque, in qual maniera 
Difpor dovefle iu su la fronte i crini, 

E fovra i crini il veto , e fovra’l velo 
I fior , che tenea in grembo j e fpeffo fpeffo 
Or prendeva un liguftro , or una rofa , 

E l’accoftava al bel candido collo, 

Alle guance vermiglie, e de colori 
Fea paragons ; e poi ficcome lieta 
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comparison with any compofition of this kind , 
in any language : that is, Allan Ramfay's Gentle 
Shepherd. It is a great difadvantage to this beauti- 
ful poem , that it is written in the old ruftic dia- 
led of Scotland , which , in a lliort time , will 
probably be entirely obfolete, and not intel- 
ligible; and it is a farther difadvantage, that it 
is fo entirely formed on the rural manners of 
Scotland, that none but a native of that country 
can thoroughly underhand , or relilh it. But 
though fubje£t to thofe local difadvantages , 
which confine its reputation within narrow limits, 
it is full of fo much natural defcription, and 
tender fentiment , as would do honor to any 
poet. The characters are well drawn , the inci- 
dents affecting, the fcenery and manners lively 
and juft. It affords a ftrong proof, both of tire 
power which nature and fimplicity poffefs, to reach 
the heart in every fort of writing ; and of the variety 
of pleafing characters and fubjeCls , with which 

Della vittoria, lampeggiava un rifo 
Che parea che dlcelTe : io pur vi vinco; 

Ne porto voi per ornamento mio; 

Ma porto voi fol per vergogna voftra , 

Perchi fi veggia quanto mi cedete. 

Ma mentre ella s’ornava , e vagheggiava 
Rivolfc gli occhi a cafo , e fi. fit accorta 
Ch’io di lei m’ era accorta , e vergognando , 

Rizzoffi tofto , e i fior lafeid cadcre; 

In tanto io piu ridea del fuo roffore , 

Ella piu s’arroflia del rifo mio. 

Aminta, Atto II. Sc. iL 
paftoral 
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paftoral poetry , when properly managed , is 
capable of being enlivened. 

I proceed next , to treat of lyric poetry , of 
the ode; a fpecies of poetical compofition which 
poflefies much dignity , and in which many 
writers have diftinguifhtd thernfelves , in every 
age. Its peculiar character is, that it is intended 
to be fung, or accompanied with mufic. Its 
defignation implies this. Ode is, in Greek, the 
fame with fong or hymn ; and lyric poetry im- 
ports, that the verfes are accompanied with a 
lyre, or mufical inftrument. This dillitnflirm was 
not, at firft, peculiar to any one fpecies of poetry. 
For, tas I obferved in the laft leifture , mufic and 
poetry were coeval, and were, originally, always 
joined together. But after their feparation took 
place , after bards had begun to make verfe com. 
p'ofnions, which were to be recited or read, not 
to be fung , fuch poems as were defigned to be 
llill joined with mulic or fong, were, by way of 
diftinftion , called odes. 

In the ode, therefore, poetry retains its firft 
and moft ancient form; that form, under which 
the original bards poured forth their enthufiallic 
ftrains, praifed their Gods and their heroes, ce- 
lebrated their victories , and lamented their mif* 
fortunes. It is from this circumflance , of the 
ode’s being fuppofed to retain its original union 
with mufic , that we are to deduce the proper 
idea, and the peculiar qualities of this kind of 
poetry. It is not diftinguilhed from other kinds, 
by the fubjefts on which it is employed; lorn 
L. on R, 3 . 10 
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thefe may be extremely various. I know no 
diftinCtion of fubjeCt tliat belongs to it , except 
that other poems are often employed in the recital 
of aCtions , whereas fentiment3 , of one kind or 
other, form, almoft always, the fubje£l of the 
ode. But it is chiefly the fpirit, the manner of 
its execution , that marks and characterizes it. 
Mufic and fong naturally add to the warmth of 
poetry. They tend to tranfport, in a higher 
degree, both the perfon who lings, and the per- 
fons who hear. They juftify, therefore, a bolder 
and more paflionate ftrain , than can be fupported 
in Ample recitation. On this is formed the peculiar 
character of the ode. Hence, the enthuliafm that 
belongs to it, and the liberties it is allowed to 
take, beyond any other fpecies of poetry. Hence, 
that negleCi of regularity, thofe digreflions, and 
that diforder which it is fuppofed to admit; and 
which , indeed , moft lyric poets have not failed 
fnfficiently to exemplify in their pra&ice. 

The effeCts of mufic upon the mind are chiefly 
two ; to raife it above its ordinary ftate , and fill 
it with high enthnfiaflic emotions ; or to footh , 
and melt it into the gentle pleafurable feelings. 
Hence , the ode may either afpire to the former 
charaCler of the fublime and noble, or it may 
defcend to the latter of the pleafant and the gay; 
and between thefe, there is, alfo, a middle re- 
gion , of the mild and temperate emotions, which 
the ode may often occupy to advantage. 

All odes may be comprifed under four de- 
nominations. Firft, facred odes ; hymns addrefled 
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to God , or cpmpofed on religious fubjeCb. Of 
this nature are the Pfalms of David , which ex- 
hibit to us this fpecies of lyric poetry , in its 
higheft degree of perfection. Secondly , heroic 
odes, which are employed in the praife of heroes, 
and in the celebration of martial exploits and 
great a&ions. Of this kind are all Pindar’s odes, 
and fome few of Horace’s. Thefe two kinds 
ought to have fublimity and elevation , for their 
reigning charafler. Thirdly , moral and philo* 
fophical odes , where the fentiments are chiefly 
infpired by virtue , friendfliip , and humanity. 
Of this kind , are many of Horace's odes , and 
feveral of our beft modern lyric productions} 
and here the ode poifeifes that middle region , 
which, as I obferved, it fometimes occupies. 
Fourthly , feftive and amorous odes , calcu- 
lated merely for pleafure and amufement. Of 
this nature,, are all Anacreon’s, fome of Horace’s, 
and a great number of fongs and modern produc- 
tions, that claim to be of the lyric fpecies. The 
reigning character of thefe, ought to be elegance 
fmoothnefs, and gaiety. 

One of the chief difficulties in compofing odes 
arifes from that enthufiafm which is underflood 
to be a charaCleriftic of lyric poetry. A profeffed 
ode, even of the moral kind , but more efpecially 
if it attempt the fublime, is expeCled to be enli- 
vened and animated , in an uncommon degree. 
Full of this idea , the poet , when he begins to 
■write an ode , if he has any real warmth of 
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genius, is apt to deliver himfelf up to it, without 
control or reftraint; if he has it not, he Arams 
after it, and thinks himfelf bound to affume the 
appearance, of being all fervor, and all flame. 
In either cafe, he is in great hazard of becoming 
extravagant. The licentioufnefs of writing with- 
out order, method, or connexion, has infe&ed 
the ode more than any other fpecies of poetry. 
Hence , in the clafs of heroic odes , we find fo 
few that one can read with pleafure. The poet 
is out of fight, in a moment. He gets up into 
the clouds; becomes fo abrupt in his tranfitions; 
fo eccentric and irregular in his motions, and of 
courfe fo obfcure , that we effay in vain to follow 
him, or to partake of his raptures. I do not 
require, that an ode fhould be as regular in the 
ftruflure of its parts, as a dida&ic, or an epic 
poem. But ftill , in every compofition , there 
ought to be a fubje£l ; there ought to be parts 
which make up a whole ; there fhould be a 
connexion of thofe parts with one another. The 
tranfitions from thought to thought may be light 
and delicate, fuch as are prompted by a lively 
fancy; but ftill they fhould be fuch as preferve 
the connexion of ideas, and fliow the author to 
be one who thinks , and r.ot one who raves. 
Whatever authority may be pleaded for the in- 
coherence and diforder of lyric poetry, nothing 
can be more certain , than that any compofition 
which is fo irregular in its method, as. to become 
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obfcure to the bulk of readers , is fo moch vvorfe 
upon that account *. 

The extravagant liberty which feveral of the 
modern lyric writers affume to themfelves in their 
verification , increafes the diforder of this fpecies 
of poetry. They prolong their periods to luch a 
degree, they wander through fo many different 
meafures, and employ fuch a variety of long and 

* “ La phipart dc cctix qni parlent de l'enthoufiafme de 
“ l’ode , co parlent comme s’ils eloient eux- mimes dans le 
“ trouble qu’ils veulent definir. Ce ne font que grands mots 
“ de furcur divine, de tranfports de l’ame, de mouvemens, 
“ de himilres, qui, mis bout-4-bout dans des phrafes pom- 
“ peufes , ne prodnirent pourtant aucunc idee diftinfic. Si on 
“ les cn croit . Teflence de renthufiafme eft de ne ponvoir etre 
“ compris que par les efprits du premier ordrc , 4 la tite def- 
“ quels ils le fuppofent, & dont ils excluent tous cetix qui 
“ ofent ne les pas entendre. — Le beau dcfordre dc l’ode eft 
“ un eftet de l’art; mats il fain prendre garde dc donner trop 
“ d’ctendue 4 ce tertne. On autorifcrait par -14 tous les hearts 
“ imaginables. Un poetc n’aurait plus qu’4 exprimer avec force 
“ toutes les penfees qni lui viendraicnt fucccifivcment; il fe 
“ tiendrait difpenfe d’en examiner le rapport, & de fe faire un 
“ plan, dont toutes les parties fe pretaffent mutncllcment des 
“ bcautcs. Il n’y aurait ni commencement, ni milieu, ni fin, dans 
“ fon ouvrage; & cependant l'auteur fe croirait d’autant plus fub- 
“ lime, qu’il feroit moins raifonnable. Mais que produirait une 
K pareille compofition dans 1’efprit du leftcur? Elle ne laiflcrait 
w qu’un etourdificment, caufe par la magnificence & l’harmonie 
“ des paroles, fans y faire naitre que des idles confufes, qui 
“ chalferaient l’une l’autre, au lieu de concourir enfemblc 4 
w fixer 1’efprit." 

Oeuvees De M. La De Mot?e, Tome I* 
Difcours fur l'ode. 
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fliort lines , correfponding in rhyme at fo great a 
diftance from each other, that all fenfe of melody 
is utterly loft. Whereas lyric compofition ought, 
beyond every other fpecies of pot-try , to pay 
attention to melody and beauty of found ; and 
the verification of thofe odes may be juftly ac- 
counted the beft, which renders the harmony of 
the meafure moil fenfible to every common ear. 

Pindar, the great father of lyric poetry, has 
been the occafion of leading his imitators into 
fome of the defers I have now mentioned. His 
genius was fublime ; his exprefiions are beautiful 
and happy; his defcriptions , pifturefque. But 
finding it a very barren fubjeft to fing the praifes 
of thofe who had gained the prize in the public - 
games, he is perpetually digrefiive, and fills up 
his poems with fables of the Gods and heroes, 
that have little connexion either with his fubjeft, 
or with one another. The ancients admired him 
greatly; but as many of the hiftories of parti- 
cular families and cities, to which he alludes, 
are now unknown to us, he is fo obfcure, partly 
from his fubjedls, and partly from his rapid, 
abrupt manner of treating them, that notwith- 
ftanding the beauty of his expreffion, our pleafure 
in reading him is much diminiflied. One would 
imagine , that many of his modern imitators 
thought the beft way to catch his fpirit, was to 
imitate his diforder and obfcurity. In feveral of 
the chorufes of Euripides and Sophocles , we 
have the fame kind of lyric poetry as in Pindar, 
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carried on with more clearnefs and connexion f 
and at the fame time with mnch fublimity. 

Of all the writers of odes, ancient or modern, 
there is none , that , in point of corre&nefs , 
harmony, and happy exprefiion, can vie with 
Horace. He has descended from the Pindaric 
rapture to a more moderate degree of elevation; 
and joins connected thought , and good fenfe, 
with the higheft beauties of poetry. He does 
not often afpire beyond that middle region , 
which I mentioned as belonging to the ode; 
and thofe odes, in which he attempts the fublime, 
are perhaps not always his beft *. The peculiar 
character , in which he excels , is grace and 
elegance ; and in this ftyle of composition , no 
poet has ever attained to a greater perfection 
than Horace. No poetfupports a moral fentiment 
with more dignity, touches a gay one more 
happily , or poflefies the art of trifling more 
agreeably, when he chufes to trifle. His language 
is fo fortunate , that with a Angle word or 
epithet, he often conveys a whole defcription 
to the fancy. Hence he ever has been , and ever 
will continue to be , a favorite author with all 
perfons of tafte. 

* There is no ode , whatever of Horace's , withont great 
beanties. But though I may be Angular in my opinion , I 
cannot help thinking that in fome of thofe odes which have 
been much admired for fublimity (fitch as ode 4. Lib. iv. 
“ Oualem miniftrum fulmiuis alitem , ” &c. ) there appears 
fomewhat pf a ftrained and forced effort to be lofty. The genius 
of this amiable poet shows itfelf , according to my judgment, 
to greater advantage, in themes of a more temperate kind. 
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Among the Latin poets of later ages, there 
have been many imitators of Horace. One of 
the moft diftinguilhed is Cafimir, a Pol i fh poet 
of the laft century , who wrote four books of 
odes. In graceful eafe of expreflion , he is far 
inferior to the Roman. He oftener affefts the 
fublime; and in the attempt, like other lyric 
writers, frequently becomes harlh and unnatural. 
But , on feveral occafions , he difcovers a con- 
fiderable degree of original genius, and poetical 
fire. Buchanan, in fome of his lyric compoli- 
tions, is very elegant and claffical. 

Among the French, the odes of Jean Baptifte 
Roufleau , have been much , and juftly , cele- 
brated. They poflefs great beauty, both of fenti- 
mentand expreflion. They are animated, without 
being rhapfodical; and are not inferior to any 
poetical productions in the French langnage. 

In cur own language, we have feveral lyric 
compofitions of confiderable merit. Dryden’s 
ode on St, Cecilia, is well known. Mr. Gray is 
diftinguilhed in fome of his odes , both for ten- 
dernels and fijblimity ; and in Dodfley’s Mifcel- 
lanies , feveral very beautiful lyric poems are to 
be found. As to profefied Pindaric odes, they 
are , with a few exceptions , fo incoherent , as 
feldom to be intelligible. Cowley, at all times 
harlh , is doubly fo in his Pindaric compofitions. 
In his Anacreontic odes, he is much happier. 
They are fmooth and elegant; and, indeed, the 
moft agreeable , and the moft perfeCi , ii; their 
kind , of all Mr. Cowley’s poems. 
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DidaElic Poetry. — Defcriptive Poetry. 

H.A. V I N G treated of paftoral and lyric poetry, 
I proceed next to dida&ic poetry, under which 
is included a numerous clafs of writings. The 
ultimate end of all poetry, indeed, of every 
compofition, Ihould be to make fome ufeful im- 
preflion on the mind. This ufeful impreffion is 
moft commonly made in poetry, by indirect 
methods ; as by fable , by narration , by repre- 
Fentation of characters; but dida&ic poetry openly 
profelfes its intention of conveying knowledge 
and inflmfiion. It differs, therefore, in the form 
only, not in the fcope and fubftance, from a 
phdofophical , a moral, or a critical treatife in 
profe. At the fame time, by means of its form, 
it has feveral advantages over profe inftru&ion. 
By the charm of veriification and numbers, it 
renders inftrudion more agreeable; by the defcrip- 
tions , epifodes , and other embeliifliments, which 
it may interweave, it detains, and engages the 
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fancy; it fixes alfo nfeful circumftances more deep- 
ly in the memory. Hence, it is a field, wherein a 
poet may gain great honor, may difpiay both 
much genius, and much knowledge and judgment. 

It may be executed in different manners. The 
poet may chufe fome inftruiflive fubje£f, and he 
may treat it regularly, and in form; or, with- 
out intending a great or regular work , he may 
only inveigh againft particular vices , or make 
fome moral obfervations on human life and cha- 
rafiers, as is commonly done in fatires and epiftles. 
All thefe come under the denomination of di- 
da£lic poetry. 

The higheft fpecies of it , is a regular treatife 
on fome philofophical, grave, or ufeful fubjeft. 
Of this nature we have feveral, both ancient 
and modern , of great merit and character : fuch 
as Lucretius’s fix books De Rerum Natura, Vir- 
gil's Georgies , Pope’s ElTay on Criticifm , Aken- 
fide’s Pleafures of the Imagination , Armftrong 
on Health, Horace’s, Vida’s and Boileau’s Art 
of Poetry. 

In all fuch works, as inftruflion is the profefled 
obje£l, the fundamental merit confifis in found 
thought, juft principles, clear and apt illuftra- 
tions. The poet muft inftrudf; but he muft ftudy, 
at the fame time, to enliven his inftruClions, by 
the introduction of fuch figures, and fuch cir- 
cumftances , as may amufe the imagination , may 
conceal the drynefs of his fubjeCt, and embellifh 
it with poetical painting. Virgil, in his Georgies, 
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prefents ns here with a perfefl model. He has 
the art of raifmg and beautifying the moft trivial 
circumftances in rural life. When he is going to 
fay, that the labor of the country mull be in 
fpring, he expreffes himfelf thus: 

Vere novo, gelidus canis cum .montibus humor 

Liquitur, & zephiro putris fe gleba refolvit; 

Deprefl'o incipiat jam turn mihi taurus aratro 

Ingemcre , & fulco attritus fpiendefcsre vomer *. 

Inftead of telling his hufbandman in plain 
language , that his crops will fail through bad 
management , his language is , 

lieu magnum alterius fiuftra fpedlabis acervum, 

Concuflaque famem in fylvis folabere quercu +. 

Inftead of ordering him to water his grounds, 
he prefents us with a beautiful landfcape, 

* While yet the fpring is young, while earth unbinjs 
Her frozen bofom to the weftern winds ; 

While mountain fnows diflblve againlt the fun. 

And ftreanis yet new from precipices run; 

Even in this early dawning of the year, 

Produce the plough, and yoke the fturdy fleer. 

And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 

Till the bright share is buried in the foil. 

Dkyden. 

-J- On other’s crops you may with envy look. 

And shake for food the long abandon’d oak. 


Divden. 
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Ecre fupercflio cHvofi tramitis undam 

Elicit; ilia cadens, raucum per latvia murmur 

Saxa ciet; fcatebrifque arentia temperat arva +. 

In all dida£lic works , method and order is 
eflentially requifite ; not To flri£I and formal as 
in a profe treatife ; .yet fuch as may exhibit clear- 
ly to the reader a connected train of itiftrutSfion. 
Of the didatHic poets, whom I before mentioned, 
Horace in his Art of Poetry , is the one moft 
cenfured for want of method. Indeed, if Horace 
be deficient in any thing throughout many of 
his writings, it is in this, of not being fufficiently 
attentive to jundlure and connexion of parts. 
He writes always with eafe and gracefulnefs ; often 
in a manner fomewhat loofe and rambling. There 
is, however, in that work much good fenfe, and 
excellent criticifm; and, if it be confidered as 
intended for the regulation of the Roman drama, 
which feems to have been the author's chief pur- 
pofe, it will be found to be a mope complete 
and regular treatife , than under the common , 
notion , of its being a fyftem of the whole poe- 
tical art. 

■f Behold when burning funs, or Syrius’ beams 
Strike fiercely on the field, and with'ring items, 

Down from the fummit of the neighbouring hills 
O’er the fmooth (tones, he calls the bubbling rills $ 

Soon as he clears whate'er their paffage ilay’d. 

And marks their future current with his fpade , 

Before him fcattering they prevent his pains , 

And roll with hollow murmurs o’er the plains. 

^Warton. 
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With regard to epifodes and embellifhments, 
great liberty is allowed to writers of didadfic 
poetry. We foon tire of a continued feries of 
inftrudiions , efpecially in a poetical work, where 
we look tor entertainment. The great art of 
Tendering a didadhcpoem interefling, is to relieve 
and amufe the reader, by connecting fome 
agreeable epifodes with the principal fubjedt.' 
Thefe are always the parts of the work which 
are beft known , and which contribute mod to 
fupport the reputation of the poet. The prin- 
cipal beauties of Virgil’s Georgies lie in digrefiions 
of this kind , in which the author has exerted 
all the force of his genius; fuch as the pro- 
digies that attended the death of Julius Ctefar, 
the praifts of Italy , the happinefs of a country 
life, the fable of Arifteus, and .the moving tale 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. So alfo the favorite 
paflages in Lucretius's work , and which alone 
could render fuch a dry and abflradl fubjedt 
tolerable in poetry , are the digrefiions on the 
evils of fuperAition , the praife of Epicurus and 
his philofophy, the defcription of the plague, and 
feveral other incident illnftrations, which are re- 
markably elegant, and adorned w th a fvveetnefs 
and harmony of verlification peculiar to that 
poet. There is indeed nothing in poetry , fo 
entertaining or deferiptive, but what a didactic 
writer of genius may be allowed to introduce 
in fome part of his work ; provided always , that 
fuch epifodes arife naturally from the main fub- 
jedi j that they be not difproportioned in length 
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to it ; and that the author know how to defcend 
with propriety to the plain , as. well as how to 
rife to the bold and figured ftyle. 

Much art may be fhown by a didafiic poet, 
in connefling his epifodes happily with his fnb- 
je£l. Virgil is alfo diftinguifhed for his addrefs in 
this point. After feemiug to have left his hufband- 
men , he again returns to them very naturally by 
laying hold of fome rural circumftance, to ter- 
minate his digreflion. Thus, having fpoken of 
the battle of Pharfalia , he fubjoins immediately, 
with much art: 

Scilicet & tempus veniet, cum finibus illls. 

Agricola , incurvo terram molitus aratro , 

Exefa invcnict fcabra rubigine pila : 

Aut gravibus raftris galeas pulfabit inanes , 
Grandiaque effoflis mirabitur ofla fepulchris *. 

In Englifh , Dr. Akenfide has attempted th# 
mofl rich and poetical form of didaftic writing 
in his Pleafures of the Imagination; and though , 
in the execution of the whole, he is not equal, 
he has, in feveral parts, fucceeded happily, and 
difplayed much genius. Dr. Armflrong, in his 

\ 

* Then, after length of time, the lab’ring fwains 
Who turn the turf of thefe unhappy plains, 
shall rufty arms from the plough’d furrows take , 

And over empty helmets pafs the rake; 

Amufcd at antique titles on the ftones , 

J And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 

DaVDiN. 
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Art of Preferving Health, has not aimed at fo 
high a ftrain as the other. But he is more equal; 
and maintains throughout a chafte, and correct 
elegance. 

Satires and epiflles naturally run into a more 
familiar ftyle , than folemn philofophical poetry. 
As the manners and characters , which occur in. 
ordinary life, are their fubjeCt, they require being 
treated with fomewhat of the eafe and freedom 
of converfation , and hence it is commonly the 
“ mnfa pedeftris,” which reigns in fuch com- 
pofitions. 

Satire, in its firft Rate among the Romans’, 
had a form different from what it afterwards af- 
fumed. Its origin is obfcure , and has given oe- 
calion to altercation among critics. It feems to 
have been at firft a relic of the ancient comedy, 
written partly in profe , partly in verle , and 
abounding with fcurrility. Ennius and Lucilius 
correfled its groffnefs; and atlaft, Horace brought 
it into that form, which now gives the denomina- 
tion to fatirical writing. Reformation of manners, 
is the end which it profeffes to have in view ; 
and in order to this end , it affumes the liberty 
ol boldly cen Turing vice, and vicious characters. 
It has been carried on in three different man- 
ners , by the three great ancient fatirifts, Ho- 
race, Juvenal, and Perfius. Horace’s ftyle has 
not much elevation. He entitled his Tatires , 
“fermones,” and feems not to have intended 
rifing much higher than profe put into numbers. 
His manner is eafy and graceful. They are rather 
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the follies and weaknefles of mankind , than their 
enormous vices , which he chafes for the objedl 
of his fatire. He reproves with a fmiling afpe£l; 
and while he moralizes like a found philofopher, 
difcovers, at the fame time, the politenefs of a 
courtier. Juvenal is much more ferious and decla- 
matory. He has more ftrength and fire , and 
more elevation of ftyle, than Horace; but is 
greatly inferior to him in gracefulnefs and eafe. 
His fatire is more zealous, more ffiarp and point- 
ed , as being generally diredled againft more flagi- 
tious chara&ers. As Scaliger fays of him, “ ardet, 
“ inftat, jugulat;” whereas Horace’s character 
is, “ admilfus circum praecordia ludit. ” Perfius 
has a greater refemblance of the force and fire 
of Juvenal , than of the politenefs of Horace. He 
is diftingnifhed for fentiments of nohle and fub- 
lime morality. He is a nervous and lively writer; 
but withal , often harlli and obfcure. 

Poetical epiftles, when employed on moral 
or critical fubje£fs , feldom rife into a higher 
ftrain of poetry than fatires. In the form of an 
epiftle , indeed , many other fubje£ls may be 
handled , and either love poetry , or elegiac , 
may be carried on; as in Ovid's Epiftolae Heroi- 
dum, and his Epiftolae de Ponto. Such works as 
thefe are defigned to be merely fentimental ; and 
as their merit confifts in being proper exprelfions 
of the paflion or fentunent which forms the ftib- 
je£l, they may allume any tone of poetry that 
is fuited to it. But didactic epiftles, of which I 
now fpeak, feldom admit of much elevation. 
/ They 
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They are commonly intended as obfervations on 
authors, or on life and characters; in delivering 
which , the poet does not purpofe to compofe a 
formal treatife, or to confine himfelf Ariflly to 
regular method; but gives fcope to his genius on 
fome particular theme, which, at the time, has 
prompted him to write. In all didaClic poetry of 
this kind, it is an important rule “ quicquid 
“ pracipies, ello brevis.” Much of the grace, 
both of fatirical and epiAolary writing, confiAs 
in a fpirited concifenefs. This gives to fuch com* 
pofition an edge and a livelinefs, which Arike 
the fancy, and keep attention awake,. Much of 
their merit depends alfo on juA and happy re- 
prefentations of characters. As they are not fup- 
ported by thofe higti beauties of defcriptive and 
poetical language which adorn other compofi- 
tions, we expeCf, in return, to be entertained 
with lively paintings of men and manners , which 
are always pleafing ; and in thefe , a certain 
fprightlinefs and turn of wit finds its proper place. 
The higher fpecies of poetry feldom admit it ; 
but here it is feafonable and beautiful. 

In all thefe refpecfs, Mr. Pope’s Ethical EpiAles 
deferve to be mentioned with fignal honor, as 
a model, next to perfefl , of this kind of poetry. 
Here, perhaps, the Arength of his genius appear- 
ed. In the more fublime parts of poetry, he is 
not fo diAinguifhed. In the enthufiafm, the fire , 
the force and copioufnefs of poetic genius, Dry- 
den , though a much lefs correfl writer , appears 
to have been fuperior to him. One can fcarce 
L. on JR. 3 , 11 
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think that he was capable of epic or tragic poetry; 
but within a certain limited region, he has been 
outdone by no poet. His tranflation of the Iliad 
will remain a lafting monument to his honor, as 
the moft elegant and highly finifhed tranflation, 
that, perhaps, ever was given of any poetical 
work. That he was not incapable of tender poetry, 
appears from the epillle of Eloifa to Abelard , 
and from the verfes to the memory of an un- 
fortunate lady , \yhich are almoft his only fen- 
timeutal productions ; and which indeed are ex- 
cellent in their kind. But the qualities for which 
he is chiefly diftinguifhed are, judgment and wit, 
with a concife and happy expreflion, and a me- 
lodious verfification. Few poets ever had more 
wit, and at the fame time more judgment , to 
direCt the proper employment of that wit. This 
renders his Rape of the Lock the greateft mafter- 
piece that perhaps was ever compofed , in the gay 
and fprightly ftyle ; and in his ferious works , 
fuch as his Eflay on Man , and his Ethic EpiAles, 
his wit juft difcovers itfelf as much, as to give a 
proper feafoning to grave reflexions. His imita- 
tions of Horace are fo peculiarly happy, that 
one is at a lofs , whether moft to admire the 
original or the copy ; and they are among the 
few imitations extant, that have all the grace and. 
eafe of an original. His paintings of characters 
are natural and lively in a high degree ; and 
never was any writer fo happy in that concife 
fpirited ftyle, which gives animation tofatiresand 
epiftles. We are never fo feniible of the good 
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effeXs of rhyme in Englilh verfe, as in reading 
thefe parts of his works. We fee it adding to the 
ftyle, and elevation which otherwife it could not 
have pofleffed ; while at the fame time he ma- 
nages it l'o artfully , that it never appears in the 
leaft to encumber him; but, on the contrary, 
ferves to increafe the livelinefs of his manner. 
He tells us himfelf, that he could exprefs moral 
obfervations more concifely , and therelore more 
forcibly , in rhyme , than he could do in profe. 

Among moral and didaXic poets, Dr. Young 
is of too great eminence, to be paffed over with- 
out notice. In all his works, the marks of ftrong 
genius appear. His Univerfal Padion , pofTeffes 
the full merit of that animated concifenefs of ftyle, 
and lively defcription of characters . which I 
mentioned as particularly requifite in farirical and 
didaXic compofitionst Though his wit may 
often be thought too fparkling, and his fenten- 
ces too pointed , yet the vivacity of his fancy is 
fo great, as to entertain every reader. In his 
Wight Thoughts, there is much energy of ex- 
prefTion; in the three firft, there are feveral pathe- 
tic paflages ; and fcattered through them all , 
happy images and allufions, as well as pious re- 
flexions, occur. But the fentiments are frequently 
over drained , and turgid ; and the ftyle is too 
harfh and obfcure to be pleafing. Among French, 
authors , Boileau has undoubtedly much .merit 
in didaXic poetry. Their later critics are un- 
willing to allow him any great fhare of original 
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genius, or poetic fire *. Bat his Art of Poetry, 
his Satires and Epiftles , muft ever be efteemed 
eminent, not only for folid and judicious thought, 
but for correft and elegant poetical exprefiion, 
and fortunate imitation of the ancients. 

From dida&ic, I proceed next to treat of de- 
fcriptive poetry , where the higheft exertions of 
genius may be difplayed. By defcriptive poetry , 
I do not mean any one particular fpecies or form 
of compofition. There are few. compofitions of 
any length , that can be called purely defcriptive, 
or wherein the poet propofes to himfelf no other 
objeft, but merely todefcribe, without employ- 
ing narration , aft ion, or moral fentiment, as the 
ground work of his piece. Defcriptioh is gene- 
rally introduced as an embellifhment, rather than 
made the fubjeft , of a regular work. But though 
it feldom form a feparate fpecies of writing , yet 
into every fpecies of poetical compofition, paf- 
toral , lyric , didaftic , epic , and dramatic , it 
both enters , and poffelTes in each of them a very 
confiderable place ; fo that in treating of poetry , 
it demands no fmall attention. 

, Defcription is the great teft of a poet’s imagin- 
ation ; and always diilinguilhes an original from 
a fecond-rate genius. To a writer of the inferior 
clafe , nature , when at any time he attempts to 
defcribe it , appears exhaulf ed by thofe who have 
gone - before him in the fame traft. He fees 
nothing new, or peculiar, in the objeft which 


* Vid. Po&ique Fran^aife de Marmentel. 
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he would paint ; his conceptions of it are loofe 
and vague; and his expreflions , of courfe, feeble 
and general. He gives us words rather than 
ideas ; we meet with the language indeed of 
poetical defcription, but we apprehend the ob- 
ject defcribed very indiftin£ily. Whereas, a true 
poet makes us imagine that we fee it before our 
eyes ; he catches the diftinguilhing features ; he 
gives it the colors of life and reality ; he places 
it in fuch a light, that a painter could copy after 
him. This happy talent is chiefly owing to a 
ftrong imagination , which firft receives a lively 
impreflion of the objeft ; and then , by employ- 
ing a proper feleflion of circumftances in defcrib- 
ing it, tranfmits that impreflion in its full force 
to the imagination of others. 

In this fele£lion of circumftances, lies the great 
art of pi£lurefque defcription. In the firft place, 
they ought not to be vulgar, and common ones, 
fuch as are apt to pafs by without remark; but, 
as much as poffible , new and original , which 
may catch the fancy, and draw attention. In the 
next place , they ought to be fuch as particularize 
the obje£l defcribed , and mark it ftrongly. No 
defcription, that refts in generals, can be good. 
For we can conceive nothing clearly in the ab- 
ftra£l ; all diftinfl ideas are formed upon parti- 
culars. In the third place , all the circumftances 
employed ought to be uniform , and of a piece ; 
that is , when defcribing a great objedl , every 
circumftance brought into view fliould tend to 
aggrandize, or, when defcribing a gay and pleafant 
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one, fhould tend to beautify, that by this means, 
the impreffion may reft upon the imagination 
complete and entire: and laftiy, the circumftances 
in description fhould be exprelfed with concifenefs, 
and with fimplicity; for, when either too much 
exaggerated , or too long dwelt upon and ex- 
tended , they never fail to enfeeble the impref- 
fion that is defigned to be made. Brevity , almoft 
always, contributes to vivacity. Thefe general 
rules will be beft underflood by illuflrations , 
founded on particular inftances. 

Of all profefTed defcriptive compofitions , the 
largeft and fulleft that I am acquainted with , in 
any language, is Mr. Thomfon’s Seafons; a work 
which pofleffes very uncommon merit. The ftyle, 
in the midfl of much fplendor and ftrength , is 
fometimes harfh , and nlay be cenfured as de- 
ficient in eafe and diftinftnefs. But, notwithftand- 
ingthis defe<fl, Thomfon is a ftrong and beautiful 
defcriber ; for he had a feeling heart, and a 
warm imagination. He had ftudied , and co- 
pied nature with care. Enamoured of her beau- 
ties, he not only defcribed them properly, but 
felt their impreffion with ftrong fenfibility. The 
impreffion which he 'felt, he tranfmits to his 
readers; and no perfon of tafte caq perufe any 
one of his feafons , without having the ideas and 
feelings which belong to that feafon , recalled , 
and rendered prefent to his mind. Several in- 
ftances of moft beautiful defcription might be 
given from him; fuch as, the fliower in fpring, 
the morning in fummer, and the man perifhing 
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in fnow in winter. But, at prefen t , I flnll 
produce a pafiage of another kind , to fliow the 
power of a Angle well chofen circumftance, to 
heighten a defcription. In his fummer, relating 
the efiedls of heat in the torrid zone, he is led 
to take notice of the peflilcnce that defiroyed 
the Englilh fleet, at Carthagena, under Admiral 
Vernon j when he has the following lines: 

you, gallant Vernon, faw 

The miferable fcene ; you pitying faw 
To infant wcaknefs funk the warrior’s arm; 

Saw the deep racking pang; the ghaftly form; 

The lip pale quiv’ring ; and the beamlefs eye 
No more with ardor bright; you heard the groans 
OF agonizing Fhips from (hore to fhore; 

Heard nightly plunged, amid the fullen waves. 

The frequent corfe. L. 1050. 

All the circumftances here are properly chofen; 
for fetting this difmal fcene in a flrong light be- 
fore our eyes. But what is mofl ftriking in the 
pi$nre, is, the laft image. We are conduced 
through all the feenes of diftrefs, till we come to 
the mortality prevailing in the fleet , which a 
vulgar poet would have deferibed by exaggerated 
exprelfions, concerning the multiplied trophies 
and viftories of death. But , how mucli more 
is the imagination impreffed , by this Angle cir- 
cumftance , of dead bodies thrown overboard 
e^ery night; of the conftant found of their 
falling into the waters ; and of the Admiral 
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liftening to this melancholy found, fo often Unk- 
ing his ear? 

Heard nightly plunged, amid the fullen waves. 

The frequent corfe *. 

* The elo;ium which Dr. Johnfon , in his lives of the 
poets, gives of Thomfon , is high, and, in my opinion, very 
juft. “ As a writer, he is entitled to one priiife of the 
“ higheft kind; his mode of thinking, and of exprefling his 
“ thoughts, is original. His blank verfe is no more the blank 
“ verfe of Milton, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of 
w Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his paufes, 
n his diftion , are of his own growth , without tranfeription , 
“ without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he 
H thinks always as a man of genius. He looks round on na- 
“ ture and life, with the eye whioh nature beftows only on a 

* poet; the eye that diftinguishes in every thing prefented to 
“ its view, whatever there is on which imagination can delight 
“ to be detained; and with a mind, that at gnee comprehends 
“ the vaft, and attends to the minute. The reader of the 
“ feafons wonders that he never faw before what Thomfon 
u shows him, and that he never yet has felt what Thomfon 

imprefles. — His deferiptions of extended feenes, and ge- 
** neral effeifts, bring before us the whole magnificence of na. 

* ture , whether pleafing or dreadful. The gayety of fpring, 
“ the fplendor of Summer, the tranquillity of autumn, and 
“ the horror of winter, take, in their turn, pofteilion of the 

* mind. The poet leads us through the appearances of things, 
“ as they are fucceffively varied by the vicilfitudes of the year, 

and imparts to us fo much of his own enthufiafm , that our 
*< thoughts expand with his imagery, and kindle with his fen- 
“ timents. ” The cenfure which the fame eminent critic paffes 
upon Thomfon's diftion , is nA lefs juft and well founded, that, 
“ it is too exuberant, and may fometimes be charged with 
** filling the ear more than the mind." 
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Mr. Parnell’s Tale of the Hermit, is con- 
fpicuous, throughout the whole of it, for beau- 
ful defcriptive narration. The manner of the 
hermit’s fetting forth to vifit the world ; his 
meeting with a companion, and the houfes in 
which they are fuccefiively entertained, of the 
vain man, the covetous man, and the good man, 
are pieces of very fine painting, touched with a 
light and delicate pencil , overcharged with no 
fuperfluous coloring , and conveying to us a 
lively idea of the obje£ls. But, of all the Englifh 
poems in the defcriptive ftyle , the richeft and 
moft remarkable are, Milton’s Allegro and Pen- 
ferofo. The colleilion of gay images on the one 
hand, and of melancholy ones on the other, 
exhibited in thefe two fmall, but inimitably fine 
poems, are as exquifite as can be conceived. 
They are indeed , the ftorehoufe whence many 
fucceeding poets have enriched their defcriptions 
oflimilar fubje£is; and they alone are fufficient 
for illuftrating the observations which I made , 
concerning the proper feleflion of circumftances 
in defcriptive writing. Take , for inftance , the 
following paffage from the Penferofo : 

— 1 walk unfeen ' 

On the dry, fmooth - fhaven green, 

To behold the wandering moon , 

Riding near her higheft noon; 

Like one that had been led aftray 
Through the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way. 

And oft, as if her head Ihe bow’d. 

Stooping through a fleecy cloud, ’ 
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Oft, on a plat of rifing ground, 

/ I hear the far -off curfew found, 

Over fome wide water’d Ihore , 

Swinging flow with fullen roar: 

Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some ftill removed place will fit , 

Where glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom ; 

Far from all refort of mirth. 

Save the cricket on the hearth , 

Or the bellman’s drowfy charm , 

To b'efs the doors from nightly harm : 

Or let my lamp, at midnight hour, 

Be feen, in fome high lonely tow’r, 

Where I may oft out -watch the bear. 

With thrice great Hermes, or unfphere 
The fpirit of Plato , to unfold 
What worlds, or what vail regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forfook 
Her manGon in this flelhly nook: 

And of thofc demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground. 

Here , there are no unmeaning general expref- 
lions; all is particular ; all is piflurefque; nothing 
forced or exaggerated; but a fimple ftyle, and 
a collection of ftrong expreflive images , which 
are all of one clafs , and recal a number of limilar 
ideas of the melancholy kind : particularly , the 
walk by moon -light; the found of the curfew- 
bell heard diftant ; the dying embers in the 
chamber; the bellman’s call; and the lamp feen 
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at midnight, in the high lonely tower. We may 
obferve, too, the concifenefs of the poet’s manner. 
He does not 'reft long on one circumftance, or 
employ a great many words to defcribe it; which 
always makes the imprefiion faint and languid; 
but placing it in one ftrong point of view, full 
and clear before the reader, he there leaves it. 

From his fliield and his helmet,” fays Homer, 
defcribing one of his heroes in battle, “ from 
“ his fliield and helmet, there fparkled an incef- 
“ fant blaze; like the autumnal flar, when it 
“ appears in its brightnefs from the waters of 
“ the ocean." This is fliort and lively; but when 
it comes into Mr. Pope’s hand , it evaporates in 
three pompous lines, each of which repeats the 
fame image in different words: 

High on his helm celeftial lightnings play, 

His beamy fliield emits a living ray; 

Th’ unwearied b'aze inceffant ftreams fupplies , 
Like the red ftar that fires th’ autumnal fkies. 

It is to be obferved , in general, that, in 
defcribing folemn or great objeds , the concife 
manner is, almoft always, proper. Defcriptions 
of gay and fmiling feenes can bear to be more 
amplified and prolonged ; as ftrength is not the 
predominant quality expeded in thefe. But where 
a fublime , or a pathetic imprefiion is intended 
to be made , energy is above pll things required. 
The imagination ought then to be feized at 
once ; and it is far more deeply imprefled by 
one ftrong and ardent image, than by the anxious 
minutenefs of labored illuftration. — “ His face 
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was without form , and dark , ” fays Oflian , 
defcribing a ghoft , “ the ftars dim twinkled 
“ through his form ; thrice he lighed over the 
hero; and thrice the winds of the night roared 
<c around.” 

It deferves attention too; that in defcribing 
inapimate natural obje£ls , the poet , in order to 
enliven his defcription , ought always to mix 
living beings with them. The fcenes of dead and 
Hill life are apt to pall upon us , if the poet do 
not fuggeft fentiments, and introduce life and 
aflion into his defcription. This is well known 
to every painter who is a mailer in his art 
Seldom has any beautiful landfcape been drawn, 
without fome human being reprefented on the 
canvas , as beholding it, or on fome account 
concerned in it: 

i 

Hie gelidi fontes , hie mollia prata , Lycori , 

Hie nemus , hie ipfo tecum confumerer aevo. * 

The touching part of thefe fine lines of Virgil’s, 
is the laft, which fets before us the intereft of 
two lovers in this rural feene. A long defcription 
of the “fontes," the “nemus," and the “prate," 
in the moll poetical modern manner, would 
have been inlipid without this ffroke , which , 

* Here cooling fountains roll thro’ flow’ry meads. 

Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdant heads. 

Here could I wear my carelefs life away. 

And in thy arms infenfibly decay. 

Vug. Eeel X. Waxton, 
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In a few words, brings home to the heart all 
the beanties of the place ; “ hie ipfo tecum con- 
fumerer a;vo. ” It is a great beauty in Milton’s 
Allegro, that it is all alive, and full of perfons. 

Every thing, as I before faid, in description, 
Should be as marked and particular as poffible, 
in order to imprint on the mind a diftinfl and 
complete image. A hill, a river, or a lake, rife, 
up more conspicuous to the fancy, when fome 
particular lake, or river, or hill, is Specified, 
than when the terms are left general. Moft of 
the ancient writers have been fenfible of the 
advantage which this gives to defeription. Thus, 
in that beautiful paftoral compofition , the fong 
of Solomon , the images are commonly particu- 
larized, by the obje£U to which they allude. It is 
the “ Rofe of Sharon; the lily of the vallies; 
“ the flock which feeds on mount Gilead; the 
** ftream which comes from mount Lebanon. 
“ Come with me , from Lebanon , my fpoufe ; 
t£ look from the top Amana , from the top of 
“ Shenir and Hermon , from the mountains of 
il the leopards." Ch. iv. 8. So Horace: 


Quid dedication pofeit Apollinem 
Vates ? quid orat de patera novum 
Fundens liquotem ? non opimas 
Sardinia? fegetes feracis; 

Non adluofae grata Calabrix 
Armenta, non, aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
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Non rura , quae Liria quieta 
Mordet aqua, taciturnus amnis *. 

JJb. I. Ode ji. 

Both Homer and Virgil are remarkable for 
the talent of poetical defcription. In Virgil’s 
fecond yEneid , where he defcribes the burning 
and facking of Troy , the particulars are fo well 
fele&ed and reprefented, that the reader finds 
himfelf in the midft of that fcene of horror. The 
death of Priarn , efpecially , may be fingled out 
as a mafterpiece of defcription. All the circum- 
flances of the aged monarch arraying himfelf in 
armor, when he finds the enemy making them- 
felves matters of the city; his meeting with his 
family, who are taking fhelter at an altar in the 
court of the palace, and their placing him in 
the midft of them ; his indignation when he be- 
holds Pyrrhus flaughtering one of his fons; the 
feeble dart which he throws ; with Pyrrhus’s 
brutal behaviour, and his manner of putting the 

* When at Apollo’s hallowed shrine 
The poet hails the power divine, 

And here his firft libation ponrs , 

What is the bleffing he implores? 

He nor defires the fwclling grain , 

That yellows o’er Sardinia’s plain, 

Nor the fair herds that lowing feed 
On warm Calabria’s flowery meads 
Nor ivory of fpotlefs shine 5 
Nor gold forth flaming from the mines 
Nor the rich fields that Liris laves. 

And eats away with filent waves, 

Fsancm. 
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old man to death, are painted in the moft affefting 
manner, and with a mafterly hand. All Homer’s 
battles, and Milton's account, both of paradife, 
and of the infernal regions, furnifli many beautiful 
infiances'of poetical defcription. Oflian too, paints 
in flrong and lively colors , though he employs 
few circumftances ; and his chief excellency lies 
in painting to the heart. One of his fulleft de- 
fcriptions is the following of the ruins of Bal- 
clutha: “ I have feen the walls of Balclutha, but 
** they were defolate. The fire had refounded 
“ within the halls ; and the voice of the people 
“ is now heard no more. The ftream of Clntha 
“ was removed from its place, by the fall of the 
“ walls; the t-hiftle fliook there its lonely head; 
“ the mofs whiflled to the wind. The fox look- 
“ ed out of the window; the rank grafs waved 
“ round his head. Defolate is the dwelling of 
“ Moina. Silence is in the houfe of her fathers.” 
Shakfpeare cannot be omitted on this occafion, 
as fingulalry eminent for painting with the pencil 
of nature. Though it be in manners and cha- • 
rafters , that his chief excellency lies , yet his 
fcenery alfo is often exquifite, and happily de- 
fcribed by a fingle Broke ; as in that fine line 
of the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” which conveys to 
the fancy as natural and beautiful an image, as 
can poflibly be exhibited in fo few words: 

How fweet the moon-light fleeps upon this bank! 

Here will we fit, &c. 
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Mach of the beauty of defcriptive poetry de- 
pends bn a right choice of epithets. Many poets, 
it muft be confeffed , are too carelefs in this par- 
ticular. Epithets are frequently brought in, mere- 
ly to complete the verfe , or make the rhyme 
anfwer ; and hence they are fo unmeaning and 
redundant ; expletive words only , which , in 
place of adding any thing to the defcription , 
clog and enervate it. Virgil’s “ liquidi fomes,” 
and Horace’s “ prata canis albicant pruinis,” 
muft, I am afraid, be afligned to this clafs: for, 
to denote by an epithet that water is liquid , or 
that fnow is white, is no better than mere 
tautology. Every epithet ihould either add a new 
idea to the word which it qualifies, or at lead 
ferve to raife and heighten its known fignification. 
So in Milton , 

v 

— Who fhall tempt with wand’ring feet 

The dark, unbottom’d, infinite abyfs, 

And through the palpable obfeure, find out 
His uncouth way, or fpread his airy flight, 

Upborn with indefatigable wings , 

Over the vaft abrupt? 

B. II. v. 404, 

The epithets emplpyed here plainly add ftrength 
to the defcription , and aflift the fancy in con- 
ceiving it; — the wandering feet — the unbottomed 
abyfs — the palpable obfeure— the uncouth way — * 
the indefatigable wing — ferve to render the images 
more complete and diflin£l. But there are a fort 
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of general epithets, which, though they appear 
to raife the fignification of the word to which 
they are joined , yet leave it fo undetermined , 
and are now become fo trite and beaten in poeti- 
cal language , as to be perfectly inlipid. Of this 
kind are “ barbarous difcord — hateful envy — 
“ mighty chiefs — bloody war — ■ gloomy fliades — « 
direful fcenes," and a thoufand more of the fame 
kind which we meet with occafionally in good 
poets; but with which, poets of inferior genius 
abound every where , as the great props of their 
affe&ed fublimity. They give a fort of fwell to 
the language, and raife it above the tone of profe; 
but they ferve not in the leaft to illuftrate the 
objeft defcribed; on the contrary , they load the 
flyle with a languid verbofity. 

Sometimes it is in the power of a poet of 
genius , by one well-chofen epithet , to accom- 
plilh a defcription , and by means of a fingle 
word, to paint a whole fcene to the fancy. We 
may remark this effe£l of an epithet in the follow- 
ing fine line? of Milton’s Lycidas; 

Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorfelqfs deep 
Clos’d o’er the head of our lov’d Lycidas? 

For neither were ye playing on the fteep, 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the fhaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva fpreads her wizard ilream. 

Among thefe wild fcenes , “ Deva’s wizard 
“ flream ” is admirably imagined ; by this one 
Z. on R. 3. 12 
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word, prerenting to the fancy all the romantic 
ideas, of a river flowing through a defolate, coun- 
try, with banks haunted by wizards and enchanters. 
Akin to this is an epithet which Horace gives to 
the river Hydafpes. A good man, fays he, 
Rands in need of no arms, 

Sive per Syrtes iter sdhiofas , 

Sive facturus per inhofpitalem 
Caucafum; vel qua* loca fabulofus 
Lambit Hydafpes *. 

This epithet “ fabulofus" one of the comment- 
ators on Horace has changed into “ fabulofus 
or fandy; fubftituting, by a ftrange want of tafte, 
the common and trivial epithet of the fandy river, 
in place of that beautiful pi&ure which the poet 
gives us , by calling Hydafpes the romantic river, 
or the fcene of adventures and poetic tales. 

Virgil has employed an epithet with great 
beanty and propriety , when accounting for Dae- 
dalus not having engraved the fortune of his 
fon Icarus : 

Bis conatus erat cafus cffingere in auro 
Bis patria: cecidere manus f. 

JEn. VI. 

• 'Whether through Lybia’s burning fands 
Our journey leads, or Scythia’s lands, 

Amidft th’ unhofpitable wafte of fnows. 

Or where the fabulous Hydafpes flows. 

Francis. 

f Here haplefs Icarus had found his part, 

Had not the father’s grief reftrain’d his art; 
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Thefe inftances, and obfervations, may givd 
Tome juft idea of true poetical defcription. We 
have reafon always to diftruft ah author’s de- 
fcriptive talents , when we find him laborious and 
turgid , amaffing common place epithets and ge-* 
neral expreffions* to work up a high conception 
of feme ohjeft , of which , after all, we can form 
but an indiftin£l idea. The beft deferibers are 
fimple, and concise. They fet before us fuch 
features of an objedl, as, on the firft view, 
ftrike and warm the fancy: they give us ideas 
which a ftatuary or a painter could lay hold of, 
and work after them ; which is one of the 
ftrongeft and moft decifive trials of the real 
merit of defcription. 

He twice allayed to call his fon in gold , 

Twice from his hand he drop'd the forming mould. 

Dryden. 

In this tranflation»the thought is juftly given ; but the beaila 
ty of the expreffion “ patris manus,” which in the original 
Sonveys the thought with fo much tendernefs, is loft. 
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LECTURE XLI. 


The Poetry of the Hebrews. 


Al MONG the various kinds of poetry , which 
we are, at prefent, employed in examining, the 
ancient Hebrew poetry, or that of the Scriptures, 
juftly deferves a place. Viewing thofe facred hooks 
in no higher light, than as they prefent to us the 
molt ancient monuments of poetry extant at this 
day, in the world, they afford a curious objedl 
of criticifm. They difplay the tafte of a remote 
age and country. They exhibit a fpecies of com- 
pofition, very different from any other with which 
we are acquainted , and , at the fame time , beau- 
tiful. Confidered as infpired writings, they give 
rife to difcuffions of another kind. But it is our 
bufinefs, at prefent, to confider them not in a 
theological , but in a critical view : and it mull 
needs give pleafure , if we fhall find the beauty 
and dignity of the compofition, adequate to the 
weight and importance of the matter. Dr. Lowth’s 
learned treatife, “ De Sacra Poefi Hebrjeorum,” 
ought to be perufed by all who defire to become 
thoroughly acquainted with this fubjedt. It is a 
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work exceedingly valuable, both for the elegance 
of its compolition and for the juftnefe of the cri- 
ticifm which it contains. In this lefture, as I 
cannot illuftrate the fubject with more benefit to 
the reader, than by following the track of that 
ingenious author, I fhall make much ufe of hia 
obfervations. 

I need not fpend many words in fhowing, 
that among the books of the old teftament there 
is fuchan apparent diverfity in ftyle, asfufficiently 
difcovers , which of them are to be conlidered 
as poetical , and which , as profe compofitions. 
While the hiftorical books , and legiflative writ- 
ings of Mofes , are evidently profaic in the com-' 
pofition , the book of Job , the Plalms of David, 
the fong of Solomon ; the lamentations of Je- 
remiah, a great part of the prophetical writings, 
and feveral paflages fcattered occafionally through 
the hiftorical books, carry the moft plain and 
diftinguilhing marks of poetical writing. 

There is not the leaft reafon for doubting, 
that originally thefe were written in verfe , or 
fome kind of meafured numbers ; though as the 
ancient pronunciation of the Hebrew language is 
now loft , we are not able to afcertain the nature 
of the Hebrew verfe , or at moft can afcertain it 
but imperfectly. Concerning this point there have 
been great controverfies among learned men, 
which it is immaterial to our prefent purpofe to' 
difcufs Taking the old teftament in our own 
tranflation , which is extremely literal , we find 
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plain marks of many parts of the original being 
written in a meafured ftyle; and the “ disje^li 
membra poetae , " often fhow themfelves. Let 
any perfon read the hiftorical introduflion to the 
book of Job, contained in the firft and fecond 
chapters , and then go on to Job’s fpeech in the 
beginning of the third chapter, and he cannot 
avoid being fenfible , that he pafles all at once 
from the region of profe , to that of poetry. Not 
only the poetical fentiments, and the figured 
ftyle, warn him of the change; but the cadence 
of the fentence, and the arrangement of the words 
are fenfibly altered ; the change is as great as 
when he pafles from reading Caefar’s Comment- 
aries , to read Virgil’s zEneid. This is fuflicient 
to fliow that the facred fcriptures contain , what 
muft be called poetry in the ftrifleft fenfe of that 
word; and I fliall afterwards fhow, that they 
contain inftances of mod of the different forms of 
poetical writing. It may be proper to remark, 
ip pafling, that hence arifes a moll invincible 
argument in honor of poetry. No perfon can 
imagine that to be a frivolous and contemptible 
art, which has been employed by writers under 
divine infpiration ; and has been chofen as a 
proper channel, for conveying to the world the 
knowledge of divine truth. 

From the earlieft times , mufic and poetry 
i#$re cultivated among the Hebrews. In the days 
of the judges , mention is made of the fchools 
or colleges of the prophets; where one part of ' 
the employment of the perfons trained in fuch 
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Fchools was, to fing the praifes of God, accom- 
panied with various inftruments. In the firft book 
of Samuel, (chap. x. 7.) we find on a public 
occafion, a company of thofe prophets coming 
down from the hill where the fchool was , “ pro- 
phefying,” it isfaid, “ with the pfaltery, tabret, 
“ and harp before them. ” But in the days of 
King David, mufic and poetry were carried to 
their greateft height. For the fervice of the ta- 
bernacle, he appointed four thonfand Levites, 
divided into twenty-four courfes, and marfhalled 
under feveral leaders, whofe foie bufinefs it was 
to fing hymns , and to perform the inftrumental 
mufic in the public worlhip. Afaph, Heman, 
and Jeduthun, were the chief dire&ors of the 
mufic ; and, from the titles of fome Pfalms, it 
would appear that they were alfo eminent com- 
pofers of hymns or facred poems. In chapter xxv. 
of the firft book of Chronicles, an account is 
given of David’s inftitutions, relating to the facred 
mufic and poetry ; which were certainly more 
coftly, more fplendid and magnificent, than ever 
obtained in the public fervice of any other nation. 

The general conftruflion of the Hebrew poetry 
is of a lingular nature , and peculiar to itfelf. It 
confifts in dividing dvery period into correfpon- 
dent , for the moll part into equal members, 
which anfwer to one another, both in fenfe and 
found. In the firft member of the period a fen- 
timent is expreffed; and in the fecond member, 
the fame fentiment is amplified, or is repeated 
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in different terms , or fometimes con traded with 
its oppofitej but in fuch a manner that the fame 
flru&ure , and nearly the fame number of words 
is preserved. This, is the general drain of all the 
Hebrew poetry. Inftances of it occur every where 
on opening the old teftament. Thus, in Pfalm xcvi. 
“ Sing unto the Lord a mew fong — Sing unto 
“ the Lord all the earth. Sing unto the Lord and 
“ blefs his name — fhow forth his falvation from 
“ day to day. Declare his glory among the 
u heathen — his wonders among all the people. 
“ For the Lord is great and greatly to bepraifed — 
“ He is to be feared above all the gods. Honor 
and majefty are before him — Strength and 
“ beauty are in his fan£luary. ” It is owing , in a 
great meafure , to this form of compofition, 
that our verfion, though in profe, retains fo 
much of a poetical cad. For: the verfion being 
Xlri<flly word for word after the original , the form 
hnd order of the original fentence is preferved; 
which, by this artificial ftru&ure, this regular 
alternation and correfpondence of parts , makes 
.the ear fenfible of a* departure from the common 
ftyle and tone of profe. : 

The iorigin of this form of poetical compofi- 
tion among the Hebrews, is clearly to be deduced 
from the manner in which their facred hymns 
were wont to be fung. They were accompanied 
with mufic., and they were performed by choirs 
or bands of fingers and tnuficians , who anfwered 
alternately to, each other. When, for inftance. 
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one bind began the hymn thus : “ .The Lord 
“ reigneth , let the earth rejoice; ” the chorus, or 
femichorns, took np the correfponding verficle: 
“ Let the multitudes of the ifles be glad thereof. ” — 
“ Clouds and darknefs are round about him , ” 
fung the one ; the other replied , “ judgment 
“ and righteoufnefs are the habitation of his 
“throne.” And in this manner their poetry, 
when fet to jnufic, naturally divided itfelf into a 
fucceflion of ftrophes and antiftrophes correfpon- 
dent to each other; whence, it is probable, the 
origin of the antiphon , or refponfory , in the 
.public religious fervice of fo many Chriflian 
churches. ' 

We are exprefsly told , in the book of Ezra , 
that the Levites fung in this manner “ alterna- 
“ dm', ” or by courfe (Ezra iii. 11.) and fome of 
David's Pfalms bear plain marks of their being 
compofed in order to be thus performed. The 
124th Plalm, in particular, which is thought to 
have ;been compofed on the great and folemn 
occalion of the ark of the covenant being brought 
back to mount Zion , ! muft have had a noble 
effect wheri performed after this manner, as Dr. 
Lowth has illuftrated it. The whole people are 
fuppoled to be attending the procedion. The 
■Levites and lingers , divided into their feveral 
courfes, and accompanied with all their mufical 
inftrnments, lead the way. After the introdu£iion 
to the Pfalm , in the two firft verfes , when the 
procelllhn begins to afcend the facred mount-, 
the queftion is put, as by a femichorus, “ Who 
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“ £hall afcent unto the hill of the Lord , and 
“ who (hall Hand in his holy place P ” The re- 
fponfe is made by the full chorus with the greatefT 
dignity; “ He that hath clean hands and a pure 
“ heart ; who hath not lifted up his foul to vanity* 
“ nor fwom deceitfully. ” As the proceflion ap- 
proaches to the doors of the tabernacle , the 
chorus, with all their inftruments , join in this 
exclamation: “ Lift up your heads, ye gates, and 
“ be ye lifted up, ye everlafling doors, and the 
“ king of glory fhall come in. ” Here the femi- 
chorus plainly breaks in, as with a lower voice, 
“ who is this king of glory?” and at the moment 
when the ark is introduced into the tabernacle, 
the refponfe is made by the burft of the whole 
chorus: “The Lord, ftrong and mighty; the 
“ Lord, mighty in battle.” I take notice of this 
inftance the rather, as it ferves to fhow how much 
of the grace and magnificence of the facred poems, 
as indeed of all poems , depend upon our know- 
ing the particular occafions for which they were 
compofed , and the particular circumflances to 
which they were adapted ; and how much of this 
beauty mud now be loft to us , through our im- 
perfect acquaintance with many particulars of the 
Hebrew hiftory and Hebrew rites. 

The method of compofition which has been 
explained , by correfpondent verficles , being 
univerfally introduced into the hymns or mufical 
poetry of the Jews , eafily fpread itfelf through 
their other poetical writings , which were not 
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deftgned to be fung in alternate portions, and 
which therefore did not fo much require this 
mode of compofition. But the mode became 
familiar to their ears, and carried with it a certain 
folemn majefty of ftyle, particularly fuited to 
facred fubjefls. Hence, throughout the prophet- 
ical writings, we find it prevailing as much as in 
the Pfalms of David; as, for inftance, in the 
prophet Ifaiah (chap. lx. 1.) “Arife, fijine , for 
“ thy light is come — -and the glory of the Lord 
“ is rifen upon thee; For lo! darknefs fhall cover 
the earth , — and grofs darknefs the people. 
“ But the Lord Hull rife upon thee — and his 
“ glory jfhall be feen upon thee, and the Gen- 
** tiles fhall come to thy light — and kings to the 
“ brightnefs of thy rifing. ” This form of writing 
is one of the great chara&eriftics of the ancient 
Hebrew poetry ; very different from , and even 
oppofite to , the ftyle of the Greek and Roman 
poets. 

Independent of this pecnliar mode of conftrnc- 
tion , the facred poetry is diftinguifjied by the 
higheft beauties of ftrong, concife, bold, and 
figurative exprellion. 

Concifenefs and ftrepgth, are two of its moft 
remarkable characters. One might indeed at firft 
imagine, that the pra&ice of the Hebrew poets, 
of always amplifying the fame thought, by re- 
petition or contrail, might tend to enfeeble their 
flyle. But they conduct themfelves fo, as not to 
produce this effeCl. Their fentences are always 
fhort. Few fuperfluous wards are ufed. The 
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fame thought is never dwelt upon long. To their 
concifenefs and fobriety of expreffion, their poetry 
is indebted for much of its fublimity ; and all 
writers who attempt the fublime, might profit 
much , by imitating, in this refpeft, the ftyle 
of the old teftament. For as I have formerly had 
occafion to Ihow, nothing is fo great an enemy 
to the fublime, as prolixity or diffnfenefs. Tho 
mind is never fo much affefted by any great idea 
that is prefented to it, as when it is flruck all at 
once; by attempting to prolong the impreffion , 
we at the fame time weaken it. Moft of the an- 
cient original poets of all nations , are Ample and 
concife. The fuperfluities and excrefcencies of 
ftyle, >vere the refnlt of imitation in after-times; 
when compofifion palled into inferior hands, and 
flowed from art and ftudy , more than from 
native genius. 

No writings whatever abound fo much with 
the moft bold and animated figures, as the facred 
books. It is proper to dwell a little upon this 
article; as through our early familiarity with thefe 
books, a familiarity too often with the found of 
the words, rather, than with their fenfe and mean- 
ing , beauties of ftyle efcape us in the fcripture , 
which , in any other book , would draw parti- 
cular attention. Metaphors , comparifons , al- 
legories , and perfonifications , are there parti- 
cularly frequent. In order to do juftiee to thefe, 
it is neceffary that we tranfport ourfelves as much 
as we can into the land of Judaea ; and place 
before our eyes that fcenery, and thofe obje£is. 
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with which the Hebrew writers were converfant. 
Some attention of this kind is requifite, in order 
to relifli the writings of any poet of a foreign 
country, and a different age. For the imagery 
of every good poet is copied from nature , and 
real life ; if it were not fo , it could not be live- 
ly ; and therefore, in order to enter into the 
propriety of his images, we muft endeavour to 
place ourfelves in his fituation. Now we lhall 
find , that che metaphors and comparifons of the 
Hebrew poets, prefent to us a very beautiful 
view of the natural obje£ls of their own country, 
and of the arts and employments of their com- 
mon life. 

Natural obje&s are in fome meafure common 
to them with poets of all ages and countries. 
Light and darknefs, trees and flowers, the foreft 
and the cultivated field, fuggeft to them many 
beautiful figures. But , in order to relifli their 
figures of this kind , we muft take notice , that 
feveral of them arife from the particular circum- 
flances of the land of Judaea. During the fummer 
months, little or no rain falls throughout all that 
region. While the heats continued , the country 
was intolerably parched; want of water was a 
great diftrefs; and a plentiful fliower falling, or 
a rivulet breaking forth , altered the whole face 
of nature, and introduced much higher ideas of 
refirefhment and pleafure , than the like caufes 
can fuggeft to us. Hence , to reprefent diftrefs , 
fuch frequent allufions amongft them , “ to a dry 
“ and thirfty land where no water is ; ” and 
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hence to defcribe a change from diftrefs to pro* 
fperity, their metaphors are founded on the fal- 
ling of fliowers , and the burfting out of fprings 
in the defert. Thus in Ifaiah , “ the wildernels 
“ and the folitary place fliall be glad, and the 
“ defert fliall rejoice and blofloni as the rofe. Fof 
“ in the wildernefs fliall waters break out, and 
** flreams in the defert; and the parched ground 
ts fliall become a pool; and the thirfty land, fprings 
“ of water; in the habitation of dragons there 
“ flidll be grafs, with ruflies and reeds.” Chap, 
xxxv. i. 6, 7. Images of this nature are very 
familiar to Ifaiah, and occur in many parts of 
his book. 

Again , as Juda?a was a hilly country, it was, 
during the rainy months, expofed to frequent 
inundations by the rufliing of torrents, which 
came down fuddenly from the mountains, and 
carried every thing before them; and Jordan, 
their only great river, annually overflowed its 
banks. Hence the frequent allufions to “ the 
“noife, and to the rufliing of many waters;" 
and hence great calamities fo often compared to 
the overflowing torrent, which, in fuch a coun- 
try, mud have been images particularly ftrikingt 
“ Deep calleth unto deep at the noife of thy 
“ water-fpouts ; all thy waves, and thy billows, 
“ are gone over me.” Pfalm xlii. 7. 

The two mod remarkable mountains of the 
Country, were Lebanon and Carmel: the former 
noted for its height, and the woods of lofty 
cedars that covered it; the latter for its beauty 
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and fertility, the richnefs of its vines and olives. 
Hence , with the greateft propriety , Lebanon is 
employed as an image of whatever is great, ftrong, 
or magnificent ; Carmel , of what is finding and 
beautiful. “ The glory of Lebanon,” fays Ifaiah, 
“ fliall be given to it , and the excellency of 
“ Carmel.” (xxxv. a.) Lebanon is often put 
metaphorically for the whole ftate or people of 
Ifrael , for the temple , for the king of Afiyria ; 
Carmel, for the bleflings of peace and profperity. 
“ His countenance is as Lebanon , " fays Solo- 
mon , fpeaking of the dignity of a man’s appear- 
ance : but when he defcribes female beauty , 
“ thine head is like mount Carmel. ” Song v. i 5 . 
and vii. 5 . 

It is farther to be remarked under this head, 
that in the images of the awful and terrible kind, 
with which the facred poets abound , they plain- 
ly draw their defcriptions from that violence of 
the elements , and thofe conculfions of nature , 
with which their climate rendered them acquaint- 
ed. Earthquakes were not unfrequent; and the 
tempefts of hail , thunder, and lightning in Judaea 
and Arabia , accompanied with whirlwinds and 
darknefs , far exceed any thing of that fort which 
happens in more temperate regions. Ifaiah de- 
fcribes, with great majefty, the earth “reeling 
“ to and fro like a drunkard, and removed like 
** a cottage. ” ( xxiv. ao. ) And in thofe circum- 
ilances of terror, with which an appearance of 
the almighty is defcribed in the 18th Pfalm , 
“ when his pavilion round about him was darknefs; 
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* c when hailflones and coal* of fire were his voice; 
** and when , at his rebuke , the channels of the 
44 waters are faid to be feen , and the foundations 
44 of the hills difcovered ; though there may be 
forne reference, as Dr. Lowth thinks, to the his- 
tory of God’s defcent upon mount Sinai, yet it 
feems more probable , that the figures were taken 
direflly from thofe commotions of nature with 
which the author was acquainted , and which 
fuggefted Wronger and nobler images than what 
now occurs to us. 

Befides the natural objetfls of their own coun- 
try , we find the rites of their religion , and the 
arts and employments of their common life, fre- 
quently employed as grounds of imagery among 
the Hebrews. They were a people chiefly oc- 
cupied with agriculture and pafturage. Thefe 
were arts held in high honor among them; not 
difdained by their patriarchs, kings, and prophets. 
Little addifted to commerce; feparated from the 
reft of the world by their laws and their religion ; 
they were, during the better days of their ftate, 
ftrangers in a great meafure to the refinements 
of luxury. Hence flowed , of courfe , the many 
allufions to paftoral life , to the 44 green paftures 
44 and the ftill waters , ” and to the care and 
watchfulnefs of a fhepherd over his flock, which 
carry to this day fo much beauty and tendemefs 
in them, in the s3d Pfalm , and in many other 
paffages of the poetical writings of fcripture. 
Hence , all the images founded upon rural em- 
ployments, upon the wine-prefs , the threfhing- 

floor. 
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floor, the Rubble and the chaff. To difrelilh all 
fuch images, is the effeiEf of falfe delicacy. Ho- 
mer is at leaft as frequent, and much more mi- 
nute and particular , in his fimiks , founded on 
what we now call low life; but, in his manage- 
ment of them, far inferior to the facred writers, 
who generally mix with their comparifons of this 
kind fomewhat of dignity and grandeur, to en- 
noble them. What inexpreffible grandeur does 
the following rural image in Ifaiah , for inftance, 
receive from the intervention of the Deity : 
“ The nations Ihall rulh like the rufliings of many 
“ waters ; but God fhall rebuke them , and they 
“ fliall fly far off ; and they fliall be chafed as 
“ the chaff of the mountain before the wind , 
“and like the down of the thiftle before the 
“ whirlwind.” 

Figurative allufions too, we frequently find, 
to the rites and ceremonies of their religion ; to 
the legal diftinftions of things clean and unclean; 
to the mode of their temple-fervice ; to the drefs 
of their priefls; and to the mod noted incidents 
recorded in their facred hiftory ; as to the deftruo 
tion of Sodom , the defcent of God upon mount 
Sinai , and the miraculous paflage of the Ifraelites 
through the red fea. The religion of the He- 
brews included the whole of their laws , and 
civil conftitution. It was full of fplendid external 
rites, that occupied their fenfes ; it was connected 
with every part of their national, hiftory and 
eftablifliment ; and hence , all ideas f'otitided'^jtl 
religion, poffefled ip this nation a dignit^and 
L. on R. 3. i3 
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importance peculiar to themfelves, and were un- 
commonly fitted to imprefe the imagination. 

From all this it refults, that the imagery of 
the (acred poets is,' in a high degree, exprefiive 
and natural ; it is copied dire&ly from real ob- 
jeds, that were before their eyes; it has this ad- 
vantage, of being more complete within itfelf, 
more entirely founded on national ideas and man- 
ners, than that of mod other poets. In readmg 
their works, we find ourfelves continually in the 
land of Judaea. The palm-trees, and the cedar® 
of Lebanon, are ever rifing in our view. The 
face of their territory, the circumftance of their 
climate i the manners of the people, and the 
auguft ceremonies of their religion r . conftantly 
pafs under different forms before us. 

The comparifons employed by the facred poets 
are generally fhort, touching on one point only 
of refemblance , rather than branching out into 
little epifodes. In thisrefped, they have perhaps 
* an advantage over the Greek and Roman au- 
thors.; whofe conftparifons, by the length to which 
they are extended, fometimes interrupt the nar- 
ration too much, and carry too vifible marks of 
ftudy and labor. Whereas, in the Hebrew poets, 
they appear more like the glowings of a lively 
fancy , juft glancing afide to fome refembling 
object , and prefently returning to its trad. Such 
is the following fine comparifon, introduced to 
deferibe the happy influence of good govern- 
ment upon a people, in what are called the laft 
\Jftrds of David, recorded in the ad book of 
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Samnel (xxiii. 3.): “ He that ruleth over men 
“ mufl be.juft , ruling in the fear of God ; and he 
“ fliall be as the light of the morning, when the 
“ fun rifeth; even a morning without clouds; as 
“ the tender grafs fpringing out of the earth , by 
“ clear fliining after rain. ” This is one of the 
moll regular and formal comparifons in the facred 
books. 

Allegory , likewife, is a figure frequently found 
in them. When formerly treating of this figure, 
I gave, for an inftance of it, that remarkably 
fine and well fupported allegory, which occurs 
in the 8oth Pfalm , wherein the people of Ifrael 
are compared to a vine. Of parables, which 
form a fpecies of allegory, the prophetical writ- 
ings are lull : and if to us they fometimes appear 
obfcure, we muft remember, that in thefe early 
times, it was univerfally the mode throughout 
all the eaflem nations , to convey facred truths 
under myfterious figures and reprefentations. 

But the poetical figure , which , beyond all 
others, elevates the ftyle of fcripture, and gives 
it a peculiar boldnefs and fublimity, is profopo- 
poeia or perfonification. No perfonifications em- 
ployed by any poets , are ib magnificent and 
ftriking as thoi'e of the infpired writers. On great 
occafions , they animate every part of nature , 
efpecially , when any appearance or operation of 
the almighty is concerned. “ Before him went 
“ the pellilence — the waters faw thee , O God , 
“ and were afraid the- mountains law thee. 
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“ and they trembled, — the overflowing of the 
“ water palled by ; — the deep uttered his voice, 
“ and lilted up his hands high.” When inquiry 
is made about the place of wifdom , Job intro- 
duces the “deep, faying, it is not in me; and 
“ the lea faith , it is not in me. Definition and 
“ death fay, we have heard the fame thereof with 
“ our ears. ” That noted fublime paffage in the 
book of Ifaiah , which defcribes the fall of the 
king of AlTyria, is full of perfonified objets; the 
fir-trees and cedars of Lebanon breaking forth info 
exultation on the fall of the tyrant ; heU from 
beneath, ftirring up all the dead to meet him 
at his coming ; and the dead kings introduced 
as fpeaking , and joining in the triumph. In 
the fame flrain, are thofe many lively and paf- 
fion.ite apoflrophes to cities and countries, to 
perfons and things, with which the prophetical 
writings every where abound. “ O thou fword 
“of the Lord ! how long will it be ere thou 
“ be quiet P put thyfelf up into the fcabbard , 
“ reft and be Hill. How can it be quiet,” (as 
the reply is inftantly made ) “ feeing the Lord 
“ hath given it a charge againft Alkelon , and 
“ the fealhore ? there hath he appointed it. *- 
Jerem. xlvii. 6. 

In general , for it would carry us too far to 
enlarge upon all the inflances, the ftyle of the 
poetical books of the old teftament is, beyond 
the ftyle of all other poetical works , fervid , 
bold and animated. It is extremely different from 
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that regular correfl exprertion , to which on r -ears 
are accnftomed in modern poetry. It is the 
burft of infpiration. The fcenes are^not coolly 
defcribed, but reprefented as parting before our 
eyes. Every objedl , and every perfon , is ad- 
drefled and fpoken to , as if prefent. The tranfi- 
tion is often abrupt ; the connexion often ob- 
fcure; the perfons are often changed ; figures 
crowded , and heaped npon one another. Bold 
fublimity, not correal elegance, is its character. 
We fee the fpirit of the writer raifed beyond 
himfelf, and laboring to find vent for ideas too 
mighty for his utterance. 

After thefe remarks on the poetry of the fcrip* 
tures in general , I lhall conclude this diflertation, 
with a fliort account of the different kinds of 
poetical compofition in the facred books; and of 
the diftinguifhing charaflers of fome of the chief 
writers. 

The feveral kinds of poetical compofition which 
we find in fcripture , are chiefly the dida£lic , 
elegiac , paftoral , and lyric. Of the didaftic 
fpecies of poetry , the book of Proverbs is the 
principal inflance. The nine firft chapters of that 
book are highly poetical, adorned with many 
diftinguiflied graces , and figures of expreflion. 
At the toth chapter, the ftyle is fenfibly altered, 
and defcends into a lower ftrain , which is con- 
tinued to the end ; retaining however that fen- 
tentious, pointed manner, and that artful con- 
itru&ion of period , which diffinguiflies all the 
Hebrew poetry. The book of Ecclefiafhss cornea 
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likewife under this head ; and fome of the Pfalms, 
as the 119th in particular. 

Of elegiac poetry, many very beautiful fpe-* 
cimens occur in fcriptnre; fuch as the lamenta- 
tion of David over his friend Jonathan ; feveral 
paffages in the prophetical books ; and feveral 
of David’s Pfalms , compofed on occafions of 
didrefe and mourning. The 43d Pfalm, in par- 
ticular, is, in the highed degree, tender and 
plaintive. But the mod regular and perfect elegiac 
compofition in the fcripture, perhaps in the whole 
world, is the book, entitled the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. As the prophet mourns in that book 
over the dedru£lion of the temple, and the holy 
city, and the overthrow of the whole date, he 
affembles all the affefling images which a fubje£t 
fo melancholy could fugged. The compofition 
is uncommonly artificial. By turns the prophet* 
and the city of Jerulalem , are introduced , as 
pouring forth their forrows; and, in the end, a 
chores of the people fend up the mod earned and 
plaintive fupplications to God. The lines of the 
original too, as may, in part, appear from our 
tranflation , are longer than is ufual in the other 
kinds of Hebrew poetry ; and the melody is ren- 
dered thereby more flowing, and better adapted 
to the qnerimonious drain of elegy. 

The fong of Solomon affords us a high ex- 
emplification of padoral poetry. Confidered with 
refpe£l to its fpiritual meaning, it is undoubtedly 
a mydical allegory; in its form, it is a dramati* 
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paftoral, or a perpetual dialogue between per- 
fonages in the character offhepherds; and, fuitab- 
ly to that form, it is full of rural and paftoral 
images , from beginning to end. 

Of lyric poetry , or that which is intended to 
be accompanied with mufic, the old teftament 
is full. Btfides a great number of hymns and 
fongs, which we find fcattered in the hiftorical 
and prophetical books, fuch as the fong of Mofes, 
the fong of Deborah , and many others of like 
nature, the whole book of Pfalms is to be con- 
fid ered as a collodion of facred odes. In thefe, 
we find the ode exhibited in all the varieties of 
its form , and fupported with the higheft fpirit 
of lyric poetry; fometimes fprightly , cheerful, 
and triumphant; fometimes folemn and magnifi- 
cent; fometimes tender and foft. From thefe 
inftances, it clearly appears, that there are contain- 
ed in the holy fcriptures, full exemp!ifica:ions 
of feveral of the chief kinds of poetical writing. 

Among the different compofers of the facred 
books , there is an evident diverfity of ftyle and 
manner ; and to trace their different characters in 
this view, will contribute not a little towards our 
reading their writings with greater advantage. 
The moil eminent of the facred poets are, the 
author of the book of Job, David, and Ifaiah. 
As the compofitions of David are of the lyric 
kind , there is a greater variety of ftyle and man- 
ner in his works , than in thofe of the other two. 
The manner in which, confidered merely as a 
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poet, David chiefly excels, is the pleafing, the 
foft, and the tender. In his Pfalms, there are 
many lofty and fublime paffages ; but, in firength 
of defcription , he yields to Job; in fublimity , 
he yields to Ifaiah. It is a fort of temperate 
grandeur, for which David is chiefly diftinguilh- 
ed ; and to this he always foon returns , when , 
upon fome occafions, he rifes above it. The Pfalms 
in which he touches us moil, are thofe in which 
he defcribes the happinefs of the righteous , or 
the goodnefs of God ; e*preffes the tender brea- 
things of a devout mind, or fends up moving and 
affectionate fupplications to heaven. Ifaiah is, 
without exception, the moft fublime of all poets. 
This is abundantly vifible in our tranflation ; and 
what is a material circumftance , none of the 
books of fcripture appear to have been more 
happily tranflated than the writings of this pro- 
phet. Majefty is his reigning character ; a majefty 
more commanding , and more uniformly fup- 
ported, than is to be found among the reft of the 
old teftament poets. He poffeffes , indeed , a 
dignity and grandeur , both in his conceptions 
and expreflions , which is altogether unparalleled, 
and peculiar to himfelf. There is more clear- 
nefs and order too , and a more vihble diftribu- 
tion of parts, in his book, than in any other of 
the prophetical writings. 

When we compare him with the reft of the 
poetical prophets, we immediately fee in Jere- 
miah , a very different genius. Ifaiah employs 
himfelf generally on magnificent fubj^eds. Jeremiad 
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has little tarn for the fublime, and inclines always 
to the tender and elegiac. Ezechiel , in poetical 
grace and elegance , is much inferior to them 
both ; but he is diftinguifhed by a character of 
uncommon force and ardor. To ufe the elegant 
cxpreflions of Bilhop Lowth, with regard to this 
prophet: “ Eft atrox, vehemens, tragicus ; in 
“ fenfibus fervidus, acerbus , indignabundus; in 
“ imaginibus foecundus, truculentus, & nonnun- 
quam pene deformis; in diflione grandiloquus, 
“ gravis, aufterus, & interdum incultus; frequens 
“ in repetitionibus , non decoris aut gratiae caufa, 
“ fed ex indignatione & violentia. Quicquid fufce- 
“ perit tra£iandum id fedulo perfequitur ; in eo 
“ unice hsret defixus ; a propofito raro defle£lens. 
ft in caeteris, a plerifque vatibus fortaffe fuperatus; 
“ fed in eo genere, ad quod videtur a natura unice 
“comparatus, nimirum, vi, pondere , impetu, 
“ granditate, nemo unquam eum fuperavit. ” The 
fame learned writer compares Ifaiah to Homer, 
Jeremiah to Simonides, and Ezechiel to jEfchylus. 
Moil of the book of Ifaiah is ftridly poetical ; of 
Jeremiah and Ezechiel , not above one half can 
be held to belong to poetry. Among the minor 
prophets, Hofea,Joel, Michah, Habakkuk, and 
efpecially Nahum, are diftinguillied for poetical 
fpirit. In the prophecies of Daniel and Jonah, 
there is no poetry. 

It only now remains to fpeak of the book of 
Job , with which I lliall conclude. It is known 
to be extremely ancient ; generally reputed the 
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moft ancient of all the poetical books ; the au- 
thor uncertain. It is remarkable, that this book 
has no connexion with the affairs , or manners of 
the Jews, or Hebrews. The fcene is laid in the 
land of Uz, or Idumzea, which is a part of Arabia; 
and the imagery employed is generally of a dif- 
ferent kind , from what I before fliowed to be 
peculiar to the Hebrew poets. We meet with 
no allnfions to the great events of facred hiftory, 
to the religions rites of the Jews , to Lebanon or 
to Carmel , or any of the peculiarities of the cli- 
mate of Judaea. We find few companions found- 
ed on rivers or torrents; thefe were not familiar 
objedls in Arabia. But the longeft coroparifon 
that occurs in the book , is to an objeCi frequent 
and well known in that region , a brook that fails 
in the feafon of he 3 t, and difappoints the expecta- 
tion of the traveller. 

The poetry, however, of the book of Job, 
is not only equal to that of any other of the 
facred writings , but is fuperior to them all , ex- 
cept thofe of Ifaiah alone. As Ifaiah is the moft 
fublime, David the moft pleafing and tender, 
fo Job is the moft del'criptive , of all the infpir- 
ed poets. A peculiar glow of fancy , and ftrength 
of defcription, characterize the author. No writer 
whatever abounds fo much in metaphors. He 
may be faid , not to defcribe , but to tender 
vifible, whatever he treats of. A variety of in- 
ftances might be given. Let us remark only 
thofe ftrong and lively colors , with which in 
the following paffages , taken from the 18 th 
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and 20 th chapters of his book, he paints the 
condition of the wicked; obferve how rapidly 
his figures rife before us; and what a deep im- 
preflion , at the fame time , they leave on the 
imagination. “ Knoweft thou not this of old , 
“ fince man was placed upon the earth , that the 
“ triumphing of the wicked is fhort , and the 
“joy of the hypocrite, but for a moment? 
“ Though his excellency mount up to the hea- 
“ vens , and his head reach the clouds, yet he 
“ fhall perilh for ever. He fhall flie away as a 
“ dream , and fhall not be found ; yea , he fiiall 
“ be chafed away, as a vifion of the night. The 
“ eye alfo which faw him, fhall fee him no more; 
“ they which have feen him, fltall fay, where is 
“he? — He fhall fuck the poifon of afps; the 
“ viper’s tongue fhall flay him. In the fulnefs 
“ of his fufficiency, he fhall be in flraits ; every 
“ hand fhall come upon him. He fhall flee from 
“ the iron weapon , and the bow of fleel fhall 
•“ ftrike him through. All darknefs fhall be hid 
“ in his fecret places. A fire not blown fiiall 
“ confume him. The heaven fhall reveal his 
“ iniquity , and the earth fhall rife up againft 
“ liim. The increafe of his lioufe fiiall depart. 
“ His goods fhall flow away in the day of wrath. 
“ The light of the wicked fhall be put out ; 
“ the light fiiall be dark in his tabernacle. The 
“ fteps of his ftrength fiiall be ftraitened , and 
“ his own counfel fiiall call him down. For he 
“ is cafl into a net, by his own feet. He walketh 
“ upon a fnare. Terrors fh<4J make him afraid 
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** on every fide ; and the robber fhall prevail 
** againft him. Brimftone fliall be fcattered upon 
t( his habitation. His remembrance fliall perifli 
“ from the earth , and he fliall have no name in 
“ the ftreet. He fliall be driven from light into 
* c darknefs. They that come after him fliall bo 
aftoniflied at his day. He fliall drink of the 
n wrath of the almighty. 
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Epic Poetry. 

It now remains to treat of the two higheft 
kinds of poetical writing, the epic and the dra- 
matic. I begin with the epic. This lecture ffiall 
be employed upon the general principles of that 
fpecies of compofition : after which, I (hall take 
a view of the character and genius of the moft 
celebrated epic poets. 

The epic poem is univerfally allowed to be, 
of all poetical words , the ftioft dignified , and , 
at the fame time, the moft difficult in execution. 
To contrive a ftory which fhall pleafe and in- 
tereft all readers, by being at once entertaining, 
important, and inftruCiive; to fill it with fuitable 
incidents ; to enliven it with a variety of cha- 
racters, and of defcriptions ; and, throughout a 
long work, to maintain that propriety of fenti- 
ment , and that elevation of ftyle , which the 
epic charaCler requires , is unqueftionably the 
higheft effort of poetical genius. Hence fo very 
few have fucceeded in the attempt , that ftriCi 
critics will hardly allow any other poems to bear 
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the name of epic , except the Iliad , and the 
vEneid. 

There is no fubjedl, it muft be confeffed , on 
which critics have difplayed more pedantry, than 
on this. By tedious difquifltions, founded on a 
fervile fubmiflion to authority , they have given 
i'uch an air of royftery to a plain fubjedl , as to 
render it difficult for an ordinary reader to con- 
ceive, what an epic poem is. By Bofiu’s defini- 
tion , it is a difcourfe invented by art, purely to 
|prm the manners of men , by means of inftruc- 
tions difguifed under the allegory of fome im- 
portant adlion, which is related in verfe. This 
definition would fuit feveral of .difop’s fables , if 
they vveie fomewhat extended , and put into 
verfe: and, accordingly, to illuftrate his defini- 
tion , the critic draws a parallel , in form , be- 
tween the conftrudlion of one of .difop’s fables, 
and the plan of Homer’s Iliad. The firfl thing, 
fays he, which either a writer of fables, or of 
heroic poems, does, is, to chufe fome maxim 
or point of morality ; to inculcate which , is to 
be the defign of his work. Next, he invents a 
general flory, or a feries of fails, without any 
names , fuch as he judges will be mofl proper 
for illuflrating his intended moral. Laftly he 
particularizes his ftory; that is, if he be a fa- 
bulifl, he introduces his dog , hisiheep, and his 
wolf; or*if he be an epic poet , he looks out 
in ancient biftory for fome proper names of 
heroes to give to his adlors; and then his plan is 
completed. 
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This is one of the mod frigid, and abfurd 
ideas , that ever entered into the mind of a critic. 
Homer, he fays, faw the Grecians divided into 
a great number of independent Hates; but very 
often obliged to unite into one body agau.ff their 
common enemies. The moH ufeful inflrudlion 
which he could give them in this fituation , was, 
‘that a mifunderfianding between princes is the 
ruin of the common caufe. In order to enforce 
this inffrudlion, he contrived, in his own mind, 
fuch a general Hory as this. Several princes join 
in a confederacy againll their enemy. The prince, 
who was chofen as the leader of the reH, affronts, 
one of the moff valiant of the confederates, who 
thereupon withdraws himfelf, and refufes to take 
pari in the common enterprife. Great misfor- 
tunes are the confeqtience of this divifion; till, 
at length , both parties having fuffered by the 
quarrel, the offended prince forgets his difpleafure, 
and is reconciled to the leader; and union being 
once reffored, there enfues a complete vidlory over 
their enemies. Upon this general plan of his 
fable, adds Boffn, it was of no great confequence, 
whether, in filling it up, Homer had employed 
the names of heafis , like dEfop , or of men. He 
would have been equally inffrudlive, either way. 
But as he rather fancied to write of heroes, lie 
pitched upon the war of Troy for the fcene of 
his fable; he feigned fuch an adlion to happen 
tl < re; he gave the name of Agamemnon , to the 
common leader; that of Achilles, to the offended 
prince; and fo the Iliad arofe. 
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He that can believe Homer to have proceeded 
in this manner, may believe any thing. One 
may pronounce, with great certainty, that an 
author who fliould compofe according to fuch a 
plan; who fliould arrange all the fubjefl, in his 
own mind, with a view to the moral, before he 
had ever thought of the perfonages who were 
to be his adlors, might write, perhaps, ufeful 
fables for children ; but as to an epic poem , if 
he adventured to think of one , it would be fuch 
as would find few readers. No perfon of any 
tafte can entertain a doubt , that the firft objedls 
which ftrike an epic poet are, the hero whom he 
k to celebrate , and the aftion , or ftory , which 
is to be the ground-work of his poem. He does 
not fit down , like a philofopher , to form the 
plan of a treatife of morality. His genius is fired 
by fome great enterprife, which, to himjl ap- 
pears noble and interefiing; and which, therefore 
he pitches upon , as worthy of being celebrated 
in the higheft drain of poetry. There is no fub- 
je£t of this kind , but will always afford fome 
general moral inftruftion, arifing from it natural-* 
ly. The inftruflion which Boflu points out , is 
certainly fuggefted by the Iliad ; and there is 
another which arifes as naturally , and may juft 
as well be alfigned for the moral of that poem; 
namely, that providence avenges thofe who have 
fuffered injuftice; but that when they allow 
their refentment to carry them too far, it brings 
misfortunes upon themfelves. The fubjefl of the 
poem is the wrath of Achilles , caufed by the 

injuftice 
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injuftice of Agamemnon. Jupiter avenges Achil- 
les by giving fuccefs to the Trojans againft Aga- 
memnon ; but by continuing obflinate in his 
refentment , Achilles lofes his beloved friend 
Pa trod us. 

The plain account of the nature of an epic 
poem is, the recital of fome illuflrious enterprife 
in a pdetical form. This is as exa£l a definition, 
as there is any occahon for on this fubjed. It 
comprehends feveral other poems befides the 
Iliad of Homer , the yEneid of Virgil , and the 
Jerufalem of Taffo ; which are, perhaps, the 
three moft regular and complete epic works 
that ever were compofed. But to exclude all 
poems from the epic clafs, which are not form- 
ed exadly upon the fame model as. thefe , is 
the pedantry of criticifm. We can give exaff 
definitions, and delcriptions of minerals, plants, 
and animals; and can arrange them with preci- 
fion , under the different claffes to which they 
belong, becaule nature affords a vifible unvarying 
flandard, to which we refer them. But with 
regard to works of taffe and imagination, where 
nature has fixed no flandard, but leaves fcope 
for beauties of many different kinds, it is abfurd 
to attempt defining, and limiting them, with 
the fame precifion. Criticifm , when employed 
infuch attempts, degenerates, into trifling queftions 
about words and names only. I therefore have 
no fcruple to clafs fnch poems, as Milton's Pa- 
radife Loft, Lucan’s Pharfalia, Statius's Thebaid, 
Olfian's Fingal and Teniora , Gamoen’s Lyfiad , 
L, on R. 3 . 14 
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Voltaire’s Henriade , Cambray’s Telemachus, 
Glover’s Leonidas , Wilkie’s Epigoniad , under 
the fame fpecies of compofition with the Iliad 
and the ELneid ; though fome of them approach 
much nearer than others , to the perfeftion of 
thefe celebrated works. They are, undoubtedly, 
all epic; that is, poetical recitals of great ad- 
ventures; which is all that is meant by this de- 
nomination of poetry. 

Though I cannot, by any means, allow, 
that it is the effence of an epic poem to be 
wholly an allegory, or a fable contrived to il- 
luftrate fome moral truth, yet it is certain , that 
no poetry is of a more moral nature than this. 
Its effe£V in promoting virtue , is not to be mea- 
fured by any one maxim, or inftruilion, which 
refults from the whole ftory, like the moral of 
one of /Efop’s fables. This is a poor and trivial 
view of the advantage to be derived from perufing 
t a long epic work, that, at the end, we fhall be 
able to gather from it fome common place mo- 
rality. Its effedl arifes , from the impreffion which 
the parts of the poem feparately , as well as the 
whole taken together, make upon the mind of 
the reader ; from the great examples which it 
fets before us; and the high fentiments with which 
it warms our hearts. The end which it propofes, 
is to extend our ideas bf human perfe£lion; or, 
in other words , to excite admiration. Now this 
can be accomplillied only, by proper representa- 
tions of heroic deeds , and virtuous chara&ers. 
For high virtue is the objedl, which all mankind 
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are formed to admire ; and , therefore , epic 
poems are, and muft be, favorable to the caufe 
of virtue. Valor, truth, juftice, fidelity, friendfliip, 
piety, magnanimity, are the objeds which , in 
the courfe of fuch compofitions, are prefented 
to our minds, under the mod fplendid and ho- 
norable colors. In behalf of virtuous perfonages, 
our affedions are engaged , in their defigns , and 
their diftrefles , we are interfiled ; the generous 
and public affedions are awakened; the mind is 
purified from fenfual and mean purfuits, and ac- 
cuftomed to take part in great , heroic enter- 
prifes. It is , indeed , no frnall teftimony in 
honor of virtue, that feveral of the mod refined 
and elegant entertainments of mankind , fuch as 
that fpecies of poetical compofition which we 
now confider , muft be grounded on moral fen- 
timents and impreffions. This is a teftimony of 
fuch weight, that, were it in the power of fcep- 
tical philofophers , to weaken the force of thofe 
reafonings which eftablilh the effential diftindion 
between vice and virtue., the writings of epic 
poets alone were fufficient to refute their falfe 
philofophy; lhowing, by that appeal which they 
conftantly make to the feelings of mankind in 
favor of virtue , that the foundations of it are laid* 
deep and ftrong , in human nature. 

The general ftrain and fpirit of epic compo- 
fition , fufficiently mark its diftindion from the 
other kinds of poetry. In paftoral writing , the 
reigning idea is , innocence and tranquillity. 
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Compaffion, is the great objeft of tragedy; ri- 
dicule, the province of comedy. The predominant 
character of the epic , is admiration excited by 
heroic action. It is fufficiently diftinguiilied from 
hiftory , both by its poetical form , and the li- 
berty of fiftion which it affumes. It is a more 
calm compofition than tragedy. It admits, nay 
requires, the pathetic and the violent, on parti- 
cular occafions ; but the pathetic is not expefled 
to be its general c ha rafter. It requires, more than 
any other fpecies of poetry, a grave, equal, and 
fupported dignity. It takes in a greater compafs 
of time and aftion , than dramatic writing admits; 
and thereby allows a more full difplay of cha- 
rafters. Dramatic writing , difplays charafters 
chiefly by means offentiments and paflions; epic 
poetry , chiefly by means of aftions. The emo- 
tions, therefore, which it raifes , are not fo vio- 
lent, but they are more prolonged. — Thefe are 
the general charafteriftics of this fpecies of com- 
pofition. But, in order to give a more particular 
and critical view of it , let us confider the epic 
poem under three heads; firft, with refpeft to 
the fubjeft, or aftion; fecondly with refpeft to 
the aftors, or charafters ; and laftly with refpeft 
to the narration of the poet. 

The aftion, or fubjeft of the epic poem, mull 
have three properties; it muft be one; it muft be 
great; it muft be interefting. 

Firft , it muft be one aftion , or enterprife , 
which the poet chnfes for his fubjeft. I have fre- 
quently had occahon to remark the importance of 
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unity, in many kinds of compofition, in order 
to make a full and ftrongimpreflion upon the mind. 
With the higheft reafon , Ariftotle infifts upon 
this, as eflential to epic poetry; and it is, indeed, 
the rnoft material of all his rules refpeding it. 
For it is certain, that, in the recital of heroic 
adventures, feveral fcattered and independent fads 
can never alfed a reader fo deeply, nor engage 
his attention fo ftrongly, as a tale that is one and 
conneded, where the feveral incidents hang upon 
one another, and are all made to confpire for the 
accomplifliment ofone end. In a regular epic poem, 
the more that this unity is rendered fenlible to 
the imagination , the effed will be the better: and 
for this reafon , as Ariftotle has obferved , it is not 
fufficient for the poet to confine himfelf to the 
adions ofone man , or to thofe which happened 
during a certain period of time ; but the unity 
muft lie in the fubjed itfelf; and arife from all 
the parts combining into one whole. 

In all the great epic poems , unity of adion 
is fufficiently apparent. Virgil , for inftance, has 
chofen for his fubjed, the eftablifhment of ./Eneas 
in Italy. From the beginning to the end of the 
poem , this objed is ever in our view, and links 
all the parts of it together with full connexion. 
The unity of the OdylTey is of the fame nature; 
the return and re-eftablifliment of Ulyffes in his 
own country. The fubjed of Taffo, is the reco- 
very of Jerufalem from the infidels; that of MiW 
ton, the expulfion of our firft parents from para- 
dife; and both of them are unexceptionable in the 
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unity of the Aory. The profeffed fubjedl of the 
Iliad, is the anger of Achilles, with the confequen- 
ces which it produced. The Greeks carry on ma- 
ny unfuccefsful engagements againft the Trojans, 
as long as they are deprived of the affiftance of 
Achilles. Upon his being appealed and reconciled 
to Agamemnon , vidlory follows , and the poena 
clofes. It mull be owned, however, that the unity, 
or connedling principle, is not quite fo fenfible to 
the imagination here, as in the yEneid. * For,, 
throughout many books of the Iliad, Achilles is 
out of light; he is loll in ina&ion, and the fancy 
terminates on no other objedl, than the fuccefs of 
the two armies whom we fee contending in war. 

The unity of the epic adlion is not to be fo 
Aridity interpreted, as if it excluded all epifodes. 

Or fubordinate adlions. It is neceffary to obferve 
here , that the term epifode is employed by Arif- 
totle, in a different feufe from what we now give 
to it. It was a term originally applied to drama- 
tic poetry, and thence transferred jo epic; and 
by epifodes, in an epic poem, it would feem \ 
that Ariltotle underftood the extenfion of the ge- 
neral fable, or plan of the poem, into all its cir- 
cumftances. What his meaning was, is indeed 
not very clear; and this obfcurity has occafioned 
much altercation among critical writers. Boffu , 
in particular, is fo perplexed upon this fubjedl, 
as to be unintelligible. But, difmiffing fo fruitlefs 
a controverfy , what we now underAand by 
epifodes, are certain adlions, or incidents, in- 
troduced into the narration, connedled with the 
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principal action , yet not fo eflential to it as to 
deftroy , if they had been omitted , the main 
fubje£l of the poem. Of this nature are the in- 
terview of Hector with Andromache, in the Iliad; 
the ftory of Cacus, and that of Nifus and Eurya- 
lus in the yEneid; the adventures of Tancred with 
Erminia and Clorinda, in the Jerufalem ; and the 
profpect of his descendants exhibited to Adam, 
in the laft books of Paradife Loft. 

Such epifodes as thefe, are not only permit- 
ted to an epic poet; but provided they be pro- 
perly executed, are great ornaments to his work. 
The rules regarding them are the following: 

Firft, they ranft be naturally introduced; they 
muft have a fufficient connexion with the Subject, 
of the poem; they muft feem inferior parts that 
belong to it; not mere appendages ftuck to it. 
The epifode of Olindo and Sophronia in the Second 
book of Taffo’s Jerufalem, is faulty, by tranfgrefting 
this rule. It is too detached from the reft of the 
work; and being introduced fo near the opening 
of the poem, mifleads the reader into an expecta- 
tion, that it is to be of fome future confequence; 
whereas, it proves to be connected with nothing 
that follows. In proportion a? any epilode is 
Rightly related to the mean fubjefl, it fliould 
always be the Shorter. The paffion of Dido in the 
yEneid, and the fnaresof Armida in the Jerufalem,, 
which are expanded fo fully in thefe poems, can- 
not , with propriety , be called epifodes. They 
are conftituent parts of the work, and form 4. 
confiderable fliare of the intrigue of the poem, 
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In the next place, epifodes ought to prefent 
to us , objefls of a different kind , from thofe 
which go before , and thofe which follow , in the 
courfe of the poem. For , it is principally for the 
fake of variety , that epifodes are introduced into 
an epic compofition. In fo long a work , they 
tend to diverlify the fubje£f, and to relieve the 
reader, by fliifting the fcene. In the midft of 
combats, therefore, an epifode of the martial 
kind would be out of place; whereas, He£for’s 
vifit to Andromache in the Iliad, and Erminia's 
adventure with the fliepherd in the feventh book 
of the Jerufalem , afford us a well-judged and 
pleafing retreat from camps and battles. 

Laftly , as an epifode is a profeffed embellilh- 
ment, it ought to be particularly elegant and 
well finilhed ; and , accordingly, it is, for the moll 
part, in pieces of this kind, that poets put forth 
their ftrength. The epifodes of Teribazus and 
Ariana, in Leonidas, and of the death of Her- 
cules, in the Epigoniad, are the two greateft 
beauties in thefe poems. 

The unity of the epic a£lion neceflarily fup- 
pofes , that the aflion be entire and complete ; 
that is , as Ariftotle well expreffes it , that it 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. Either 
by relating the whole, in his own perfon, or by 
introducing fome of his aftors to relate what 
had palled before the opening of the poem , the 
author mull always contrive to give us full 
information of every thing that belongs to his 
fubjefl; he muft not leave our curiofity, in any 
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article , ungratified ; he muft bring ns precifely 
to the accomplilhment of his plan ; and then 
conclude. 

The fecond property of the epic aflion is, 
that it be great; that it have fufficient fplendor 
and importance, both to fix our attention , and 
to juftify the magnificent apparatus which the 
poet bellows upon it. This is fo evidently requi- 
fite as not to require illuflration ; and, indeed, 
hardly any who have attempted epic poetry, 
have failed in chafing fome fubje£l fufficiently 
important, either by the nature of the adlion, 
or by the fame of the perfonages concerned 
in it. 

It contributes to the grandeur of the epic fub- 
je£l, that it be not of a modern date, nor fall 
within any period of hillory with which we are 
intimately acquainted. Both Lucan and Vol- 
taire have, in the choice of their fubjefls , tranf- 
greffed this rule , and they have, upon that ac- 
count , fucceeded worfe. Antiquity is favorable 
to thofe high and auguft ideas, which epic poetry 
is defigned to raife. It tends to aggrandize, in our 
imagination, both perfons and events; and what 
is Hill more material , it allows the poet the 
liberty of adorning his fubje£l by means of fic- 
tion. Whereas, as foon as he comes within the 
verge of real and authenticated hiflory , this 
liberty is abridged. He mull either confine him- 
felf wholly, as Lucan has done, to ftri£l hiftorical 
truth , at the expenfe of rendering his llory 
jejune ; or if he goes beyond it, like Voltaire in 
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his Henriade , this difadvantage follows, that, 
in well known events , the true and the fictitious 
parts of the plan do not naturally mingle , and 
incorporate with each other. Thefe obfervations 
cannot be applied to dramatic writing; where 
the perfonages are exhibited to us, not fo much 
that we may admire , as that we may love or 
pity them. Such paflions are much more confident 
with the familiar hiftorical knowledge of the 
perfons who are to be the objects of them; and 
even require them to be difplayed in the light, 
and with the failings , of ordinary men. Modern 
and well-known hiftory, therefore, may furnifh 
very proper materials for tragedy. But for epic 
poetry, were heroifm is the ground- work, and 
where the obje£l in view, is to excite admiration, 
ancient or traditionary hiftory is afluredly the 
fafeft region. There, the author may lay hold 
on names and characters, and events, not wholly 
unknown , on which to build his ftorv , while , 
at the fame time, by reafon of the diftance of 
the period, or of the remotenefs of the fcene, 
fufficient licence is left him for fiction and in- 
vention. 

The third property required in the epic 
poem, is, that it be interefting. It is not fufficient 
for this purpofe that it be great. For deeds of 
mere valor , how heroic foever , may prove 
cold and tirefome. Much will depend on the 
happy choice of fome fubject , which ffiall, by 
its nature, intereft the public; as when the poet 
felects for his hero, one who is the founder, or 
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the deliverer , or the favorite of his nation ; or 
when he writes of achievements that have been 
highly celebrated, or have been connected with 
important confequences to any public caufe. Mod 
of the great epic poems are abundantly fortunate 
in this refpeft, and mull have been very inter- 
elling to thofe ages and countries in which they 
were compofed. 

But the chief circumftance which renders an 
epic poem interefting , and which tends to in- 
tereft , not one age or country alone , but all 
readers, is the fkilful conduct of the author in 
the management of his fubjeCt. He mull fo con- 
trive his plan , as that it fliall comprehend many 
affefling incidents. He muft not dazzle us perpe- 
tually with valiant achievements; for all readers 
tire of conftant fighting and battles; but he muft 
ftudy to touch our hearts. He may fometimes be 
awful and auguft ; he muft often be tender and 
pathetic ; he muft give us gentle and pleating 
fcenes of love , friendship, and affeClion. The 
more that an epic poem abounds with fituations 
which awaken the feelings of humanity , it is the 
more interefting ; and thefe form , always , the 
favorite paflages of the work. I know no epic 
poets fo happy in this refpefl, as Virgil and Talfo. 

Much , too , depends on the chara£iers of the 
heroes , for rendering the poem interefting ; 
that they be fiich , as fhall ftrongly attach the 
readers, and make them take partin the dangers 
which the heroes encounter. Thefe dangers, or 
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obftacles , form what is called the nodus , or the 
intrigue of the epic poem; in the judicious con- 
duct. of which , confifts much of the poet’s art. 
He muft roufe our attention , by a profpedl of 
the difficulties which feem to threaten difappoint- 
ment to the enterprife of his favorite perfonages; 
M muft make thefe difficulties grow and thicken 
upon us by degrees; till, after having kept us, 
for fome time, in a ftate of agitation and fufpenfe, 
he paves the way, by a proper preparation of 
incidents, for the winding up of the plot in a 
natural and probable manner. It is plain, that 
every tale which is defigned to engage attention, 
muft be conduced on a plan of this fort. 

A queftion his been moved , whether the na- 
ture of the epic poem does not require that it 
fhould always end fuccefsfully ? Moft critics in- 
cline to think, that a fuccefsfnl iffue is the moft 
proper; and they appear to have reafon on their 
fide. An untiappy conclulion depreffes the mind, 
and is oppoftre to the elevating emotions which 
belong to this l'pecies of poetry. Terror and com- 
panion are the proper fubjefU of tragedy; but as 
the epic poem is of larger compafs and extent, 
it were too much, if, after the difficulties and 
troubles which commonly abound in the progrefs 
of the poem , the author fhould bring them all 
at laft to an unfortunate iffue. Accordingly , the 
general practice of epic poets is on the fide of a 
profperous conclufion ; not, however, without 
fome exceptions. For two authors of great name. 
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Lncan and Milton, have held a contrary courfe; 
the one concluding with the fubverfion of the 
Roman liberty; the other, with the expulhon 
- of man from paradife. 

With regard to the time or duration of the 
epic a&ion , no precife boundaries can be afcer- 
tained. A confiderable extent is always allowed 
to it , as it does not neceflarily depend on thofe 
violent paflions which can be fuppofed to have 
only a fhort continuance. The Iliad , which is 
formed upon the anger of Achilles, has, with 
propriety, the fliorteft duration of any of the 
great epic poems. According to Boffu, the ac- 
tion lafts no longer than forty-feven days. The 
aftion of the Odyffey, computed from the taking 
of Troy to the peace of Ithaca , extends to eight 
years and a half; and the a£lion of the /Eneid, 
computed in the fame way , from the taking of 
Troy to the death of Turnus, includes about fix 
years. But if we meafure the period only of the 
poet’s own narration, or compute from die time 
in which the hero makes his firft appearance, 
till the conclufion , the duration of both thefe 
laft poems is brought within a much fmaller 
compafs. The Odylley beginning with Ulyfles in 
the ifland of Calypfo , comprehends fifty- eight 
days only; and the yEneid , beginning with the 
ftorm , which throws /Eneas upon the coaft of 
Africa, is reckoned ro include, at the moft, a 
year and fome months. 

Having thus treated of the epic a&ion , pr the 
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fubjeCl of the poem, I proceed next to make fome 
observations on the aCtors or perfonages. 

As it is the bufinefs of an epic poet to copy 
after nature, and to form a probable intereding 
tale, he mull ftudy to give all his perfonages pro- 
per and well Supported characters, fuch as difplay 
the features of human nature. This is what Arif- 
totle calls , giving manners to the poem. It is by 
no means neceffary, that all his aCtors be morally 
good ; imperfect , nay vicious characters may find 
a proper place; though the nature of epic poetry 
feems to require, that the principal figures exhi- 
bited fliould be fuch as to tend to raife admiration 
and love, rather than hatred or contempt. But 
whatever the character be which a poet gives to 
any of his aCtors , he mull take care to preferve 
it uniform , and confident with itfelf. Every 
thing which that perfon fays, or does, mud be 
Suited to, it , and mud ferve to didinguilh him 
from any other. 

Poetic charaClers may be divided into two 
kinds, general and particular. General characters 
are , fuch as wife , brave , virtuous , without any 
farther didinCtion. Particular characters exprefs 
the fpecies of bravery , of wifdom , of virtue , 
for which any one is eminent. They exhibit the 
peculiar features which didinguilh one individual 
from another , which mark the difference of the 
fame moral quality in different men , according 
as it is combined with other difpofitions in their 
temper. In drawing fuch particular characters, 
genius is chiefly exerted. How far each of the three 
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great epic poets have diftinguilhed themfelves in 
this part of compoiition , I fhall have occafion af- 
terwards to ftiow, when I come to make remarks 
upon their works. It is fufficient now to mention, 
that it is in this part Homer has principally ex- 
celled ; Talfo has come the neafeft to Homer; 
and Virgil has been the moft deficient. 

It has been the pra£lice of all epic poets, to 
fele£l fome one perfonage , whom they diftin- 
guifh above all the reft , and make the hero of 
the tale. This is confidered as effential to epic 
compoiition , and is attended with feveral ad- * 
vantages. It renders the unity of the fubjeft more 
fenfible , when there is one principal figure , to 
which , as to a centre , all the reft refer. It tends 
to intereft us more in the enterprife which is 
carried on ; and it gives the poet an opportunity 
of exerting his talents for adorning , and difplay- 
ing one character, with peculiar fplendor. It has 
been alked , who then is the hero of Paradife 
Loft? The Devil, it has been anfwered by fome 
critics ; and , in confequence of this idea , much 
ridicule and cenfure has been thrown upon Mil- 
ton. But they have miftaken that author’s in- 
tention , by proceeding upon a fuppofnion , that, 
in the conclufion of the poem , the hero mull 
needs be triumphant. Whereas Milton follow'ed 
a different plan, and has given a tragic conclufion 
to a poem, otherwife epic in its form, for 
Adam is undoubtedly his hero ; that is , the 
capital and moft interefting figure in his poetp. 
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Befides human a£lors , there are perfonages of 
another kind , that ufually occupy no fmall place 
in epic poetry , I mean the gods , or fupernatural 
beings. This brings ns to the confideration of 
what is called the machinery of the epic poem; the 
moll nice and difficult part of the fubje£l. Critics 
appear to uie to have gone to extremes, on both 
fides. Almoft all the French critics decide -in 
favor of machinery, as effential to the conflitution 
of an epic poem. They quote that fentence of 
Petronius Arbiter, as if it were an oracle, “ per 
“ ambages , Deorumque minifteria , pracipitan- 
“ duseft liber fpiritus,” and hold, that though a 
poem had every other requifite that could be de- 
manded, yet it donld not be ranked in the epic 
fclafs , nnlefs the main action was carried on by 
the intervention of the gods. This decifion feems 
to be founded on no principle or reafon what- 
ever, unlefs a fuperftidous reverence for the prac- 
tice of Homer and Virgil. Thefe poets very pro- 
perly embellilhed their ftory by the traditional 
tales and popular legends of their own country; 
according to which , all the great tranfaftions of 
the heroic times were intermixed with the fables 
of their deities. But does it thence follow, that 
in other countries, and other ages, where there 
is not the like advantage of current fuperftition, 
and popular credulity , epic poetry muft be 
wholly confined to antiquated fiflions , and fairy 
tales P Lucan has compofed a very fpirited poem, 
certainly of the epic kind , where neither gods 
nor fupernatural beings are at all employed. 

The 
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"The author of Leonidas has made an attempt of 
the fame kind, not without fuccefs; and beyond 
doubt, wherever a poet gives us a regular heroic 
ftory , well connected in its parts , adorned with 
charaders, and fupported with proper dignity and 
elevation, though his agents be every one of them 
human , he has fulfilled the chief requifnes of 
this fort of compofition , and has a juft title to 
be clafled with epic writers. 

But though I cannot admit that machinery is 
neceffary or eirential to the epic plan , neither can 
I agree with fome late critics of confiderable name, 
who are for excluding it totally , as inconfiftent 
with that probability and imprellion of reality-, 
which, they think, fliould reign in this kind of 
writing Mankind do not confider poetical 
writings with fo philofophical an eye. They feek 
entertainment from them ; and for the bulk of 
readers , indeed for almoft all men , the mar- 
vellous has a great charm. It gratifies and fills 
the imagination ; and gives room for many a 
firiking and fublime defcription. In epic poetry, 
in particular , where admiration and lofty ideas 
are fuppofed to reign , the marvellous and fuper- 
naturai find, if any where, their proper place. 
They both enable the poet to aggrandize his 
fubjedl , by means of thofe augoft and folemn 
objefls which religion introduces into it; and they 
allow him to enlarge and diverfily his plan, hy 
comprehending within it heaven, and earth, and 

* See Elem. of Criticifm , eh. a. 

L. o/i- Ji, 3, li 
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hell , men and invifible beings , and the whole 
circle of the oniverfe. 

At the fame time, in the ufe of this fupernatu- 
ral machinery, it becomes a poet to be temperate 
and prudent. He is not at liberty to invent what 
fyftem of the marvellous he pleafes. It nraft al- 
ways have fome foundation in popular belief. He 
muft avail himfelf in' a decent manner, either of 
the religious faith, or the fuperftitious credulity 
of the country wherein he lives, or of which he 
writes, fo as to give an air of probability to events 
which are mod contrary to the common courfe 
of nature. Whatever machinery he employs, he 
muft take care not to overload us with it; not to 
withdraw human a&ions an manners too much 
from view , nor to obfcure them under a cloud 
of incredible fiflions. He muft always remember, 
that his chief bufinefs is to relate to men , the 
aflions and exploits of men ; that it is, by thefe 
principally he is to intereft us, and to touch our 
hearts ; and that if probability be altogether ba- 
niflied from his work , it can never make a deep 
or a lafting impreflion. Indeed, I know nothing 
more difficult in epic poetry , than to adjuft pro- 
perly the mixture of the marvellous with the pro- 
bable; fo as to gratify and amufe us with the 
one, without facrificing the other. I need hardly 
obferve , that thefe obfervations affeft not the 
condudl of Milton’s work ; whofe plan being al- 
together theological , his fupernatural beings form 
not the machinery, but are the principal a&ors 
in the poem. 
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With regard to allegorical perfonages , fame , 
difcord , love, and the like, it may be fafely 
pronounced, that they form the word machinery 
of any. In defcription they are fometimes allow- 
able, and may ferve for embellifliment; but they 
fliould never be permitted to bear any lhare in 
the aftion of the poem. For being plain and de- 
clared fillions, mere names of general ideas, to 
which even fancy cannot attribute any exigence 
as perfons , if they are introduced as mingling 
with human aliors, an intolerable confufion of 
fhadows and realities arifes , and all confidency 
of allion is utterly deftroyed. 

In the narration of the poet, which is the lad 
head that remains to be confidered , it is not ma- 
terial , whether he relate the whole dory in his 
own character, or introduce fome of his perfon- 
ages to relate any part of the a£lion that had 
palled before the poem opens. Homer follows 
the one method in his Iliad , and the other in 
his OdylTey. Virgil has, in this refpell, imitated 
the conduit of the OdylTey; Taffo that of the 
Iliad. The chief advantage which arifes frond 
any of the aliors being employed to relate part 
of the dory, is, that it allows the poet, if he 
chufes it, to open with fome intereding fitua- 
tion of affairs , informing us afterwards of what 
had pa(Ted before that period ; and gives him the 
greater liberty of fpreading out fuch parts of the 
fubjelT as he inclines to dwell upon in perfon , 
and of comprehending the red within a Ihort 
recital. Where the lubjed is of great extent 
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and comprehends the tranfaflions of feveral yean, 
as in the Odyfley and the yEneid , this method 
therefore feems preferable. When the fubje£l is 
of a fmaller compafs , and fborter duration , as 
in the Iliad and the Jerufalem , the poet may 
without difadvantage , relate the whole in his 
own perfon , according as is done in both thefe 
poems. 

In the propofidon of the fubjeft, the invoca- 
tion of the.Mufe, and other ceremonies of the 
introdu£fion , poets may vary at their pleafure. 
It is perfectly trifling to make thefe little forma- 
lities the objeft of precife rule, any farther, than 
that the fubjeft of the work fliould always be 
clearly propofed , and without affe£led or un- 
fuitable pomp. For according to Horace’s noted 
rule, no introdn£lion fliould ever fet out too high, 
or promife too much , left the author fliould not 
fulfil the expe&ations he has raifed. 

What is of moft importance in the tenor of 
the narration is, that it be perfpicuous, animated, 
and enriched with all the beauties of poetry. No 
fort of compoiition requires more ftrength, digni- 
ty, and fire, than the epic poem. It is the re- 
gion within which we look for every thing that 
is fublime in defcription, tender in fentiment, and 
bold and lively in expreflion ; and therefore, 
though an author’s plan fliould be faultlefs , and 
his ftory ever fo well conduced, yet if he be 
feeble , or flat in ftyle , deftitute of affe£ling 
fcenes , and deficient in poetical coloring , he 
fan have no fuccefs. The ornaments which epic 
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poetry admits , muft all be of the grave and 
chafte kind. Nothing that is loofe, ludicrous, or 
affedled, finds any place there. All the objedls 
which it prefents ought to be either great, or 
tender, or pleafing. Defcriptions of difgufting 
or lhocking objedls, lliould as much as poflible 
be avoided; and therefore the fable of the Har- 
pies, in the third book of the .Eneid, and the 
allegory of fin and death , in the fecond book of 
Paradife Loft, had been better omitted in thefo 
celebrated poems. 


\ 
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LECTURE XLIII. 


Homer's Iliad and Odyjfey. — Virgil's JEticid. 

S the epic poem is univerfally allowed to 
poflefs the higheft rank among poetical works, 
it merits a particular difcuftion. Having treated 
of the nature of this compofition, and the prin- 
cipal rules relating to it , I proceed to make fome 
obfervations on the mod diftinguilhed epic poems, 
ancient and modern. 

Homer, claims , on every account, our firft 
attention, as the father not only of epic, but in 
fome meafure, of poetry in general. Whoever 
fits down to read Homer, muft confider that he 
is going to read the moft ancient book in the 
world, next to the bible. Without making this 
refiediion , he cannot enter into the fpirit , nor 
relifh the compofition of the author. He is not 
to look for the corredlnefs , and elegance of the 
Auguflan age. He muft divert himfelf of our mo- 
dern ideas of dignity and refinement; and tranfport 
liis imagination almoft three thonfand years back 
in the hiftory of mankind. What he is to expefl. 
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is a piflure of the ancient world. He moft reckon 
upon finding characters and manners, that retain 
a confiderahle tindure of the favage ftate; moral 
ideas, as yet imperfeClly formed; and the appe- 
tites and paflions of men brought under none of 
thofe reflraints, to which, in a more advanced 
ftate of fociety, they arc accuftomed. But bodily 
ftrength prized as one of the chief heroic en- 
dowments ; the preparing of a meal , and the 
appealing of hunger, defcribed as very interefting 
obje&s; and the heroes boafling of themfelves 
openly, fcolding one another outrageoufly , and 
glorying, as we would now think very indecently, 
over their fallen enemies. 

The opening of the Iliad, pofTeffes none of 
that fort of dignity, which a modern looks for 
in a great epic poem. It turns on no higher 
fubjefl, than the quarrel of two chieftains about, 
a female flave. The priefl of Apollo befeeches 
Agamemnon to reflore his daughter, who, in 
the plunder of a city , had fallen to Agamem- 
non's fiiare of booty. He refufes. Apollo, at 
the prayer of his priefl, fends a plague into the 
Grecian camp. The augur , when confulted , 
declares, that there is no way of appealing Apol- 
lo, but by refloring the daughter of his priefl. 
Agamemnon is enraged at the augur ; profefTes 
that he likes his flave better than his wife Cly- 
temneflra; but fince he mull reflore her in order 
to fave the army, infills to have another in her 
place; and pitches upon Brifeis, the flave of Achil- 
les. Achilles, as was to he expeCled, kindles into 
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rage at th?s demand; reproaches him for his rapa- 
city and infolence, and, after giving him many 
hard names, folemnly fwears, that, if he is to 
be thus treated by the general , he will with- 
draw his troops and aflift the Grecians no more 
ngainft the Trojans. He withdraws accordingly. 
His mother , the Goddefs Thetis , interc-fts Jupi- 
ter in his caafe ; who , to revenge the wrong 
which Achilles had fuffered , takes part againft 
the Greeks , and foffers them to fall into great 
and long diftrefs; until Achilles is pacified, and 
reconciliation brought about between him and 
Agamemnon. 

Such is the bafis of the whole aftion of the 
Iliad. Hence rife all thofe “fpeciofa miracnla,” as 
Horace terms them which fill that extraordinary 
poem; and which have had the power of inter- 
efling almofl all the nations of Europe, during 
every age , fince the days of Homer. The general 
admiration commanded by a poetical plan, fo very 
different from what any one would have formed 
in our times, ought not, upon reflexion, to be 
matter of fnrprife. For, befides that a fertile 
genius can enrich and beautify any fubjetfl on 
which it is employed , it is to be obferved , that 
ancient manners ,» how much foever they con- 
tradi£l our prefcnt notions of dignity and refine- 
ment, afford, nevertheless , materials for poetry, 
fuperior, in feme refpedfs , to thofe which are 
furnil.ied by a more poliflied ftate of fociety. 
They difcover human nature more open and un- 
difguifed, without any of thofe ftudted forms of 
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behaviour which now conceal men from one an- 
other. They give free fcope to the ArongeA and 
moll impetuous emotions of the mind , which 
make a better figure in defcription , than calm 
and temperate feelings. They lliow us our native 
prejudices, appetites, and defires, exerting them- 
fehaes without control. From this flate of man- 
ners, joined with the advantages of that llrong 
and expreffive ftyle, which, as I formerly ob- 
ferved , commonly diftinguifiies the compofitions 
of early ages, we have ground to look for more 
of the boldnefs , eafe and freedom of native ge- 
nius, in compofitions of fuch a period, than in 
thofe of more civilized times. And, accordingly, 
the two great characters of the Homeric poetry 
are, fire and fimplicity. Let us now proceed 
to make fome more particular obfervations on 
the Iliad , under the three heads of the fubjeCt 
and aflion , the characters, and narration of 
the poet. 

The fubjeCt of the Iliad mull unqueAionably 
be admitted to be, in the main, happily chofen. 
In the days of Homer, no objeCl could be more 
fplendid and dignified than the Trojan war. So 
great a confederacy of the Grecian flates , under 
one leader ; and the ten years fiege which they 
carried on againA Troy, mult have fpread far 
abroad the renown of many military exploits, and 
intereAed all Greece in the traditions concerning 
the heroes who had moA eminently fignalized 
themfelves. Upon thefc traditions, Homer ground- 
ed his poem 5 and though he lived, as is generally 
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believed , only two or three centuries after the 
Trojan war, yet, through the want of written 
records, tradition mufl, by this time, have fallen 
into the degree of obfcurity mod proper for 
poetry; and have left him at full liberty to mix 
as much table as he plcafed, with the remains 
of true hiftory. He has not chofen, for his fub- 
je£l, the whole Trojan war; but , with great 
judgment, he has fele£ted one part of it, the 
quarrel betwixt Achilles and Agamemnon , and 
the events to which that quarrel gave rife; which, 
though they take up forty feven days only, yet 
include the moll intercfting, and mod critical 
period of the war. By this management , he has 
given greater unity to what would have other- 
wife been an unconnected hiftory of battles. He 
has gained one hero , or principal character , 
Achilles, who reigns throughout the work; and 
he has Ihown the pernicious effeCI of difcord 
among confederated princes. At the fame time, 
I admit that Homer is lefs fortunate in his fubjeCl 
than Virgil. The plan of the yEneid includes a 
greater compafs , and a more agreeable diverfity 
of events ; whereas the Iliad Is almoft entirely 
filled with battles. 

The praife of high invention has in every age 
been given to Homer, with the greateft reafon. 
The prodigious number of incidents, of fpeeches, 
of characters divine and human, with which he 
abounds; the furprifing variety with which he 
has diverfified his battles , in the wounds and 
deaths , and little hiftory pieces of almoft all the 
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perfons flain , difcover an invention next to 
boundiefs. But the praife of judgment is, in my 
opinion, no lefs due to Homer, than that of 
invention. His ftory is all along conduced with 
great art. He rifes upon us gradually ; his heroes 
are brought out, one after another, to be objefls 
of our attention. The diflrefs thickens, as the 
poem advances ; and every thing is fo contrived 
as to aggrandize Achilles, and to render him, as 
the poet intended he iliould be, the capital figure. 

But that wherein Homer excels all writers, 
is the charaflerillical part. Here, he is without 
a rival. His lively and fpirited exhibition of cha- 
racters, is, in a great meafure , owing to his 
being fo dramatic a writer , abounding every 
where with dialogue and converfation. There is 
much more dialogue in Homer than in Virgil; 
or, indeed, than in any other poet. What Virgil 
informs us of by two words of narration, Homer 
brings about by a fpeech. We may obferve here, 
that this method of writing is more ancient than 
the narrative manner. Of this we have a clear 
proof in the books of the old teflament, which, 
infiead of narration, abound w’ith fpeeches, with 
anfwers and replies, upon the moll familiar fub- 
je$s, Thus, in the book of Genefis: “ Jofeph 
“ faid unto his brethren, whence come ye P and 
“ they anfwered , from the land of Canaan we 
“ come to bny food. And Jofeph faid, ye are 
“ fpies ; to fee the nakednefs of the land are ye 
“ tome. And they faid unto him, nay, my 
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“ Lord, but to buy food are thy fervants come; 
“ we are all one man’s fons , we are true men , 
“ thy fervants are no fpies. And he faid unto 
“ them , nay , but to fee the nakednefs of the 
“ land ye are come. And they faid , thy fervant* 
“ are twelve brethren , the fons of one man in 
“ the land of Canaan ; and behold the youngeft 
“is this day with our father; and one is not.. 
“ And Jofeph ftid unto them , this it is that I 
“ fpake unto you , faying ye are fpies. Hereby 
“ ye fliall be proved ; by the life of Pharoah , 
“ye fliall not go forth, except your youngeft 
“ brother come hither, & c. ” Genefis xlii. 7 — 15. 
Such a ftyle as this, is the moft fimple and artlefs 
form of writing; and mull, therefore, undoubted- 
ly have been the moft ancient. It is copying 
dire&ly from nature; giving a plain rehearfal of 
What pa(Ted , or was fuppofed to pafs , in con- 
verfation between the perfons of whom the au- 
thor treats. In progrefs of time, when the art 
of writing was more ftudied , it was thought more 
elegant to comprefs the fubftance of converfation 
into fhort diftindl narrative , made by the poet 
or hiftorian in his own perfon; and to referve 
direft fpeeches for folemn occafions only. 

The ancient dramatic method which Homer 
pra&ifed, has fome advantages, balanced with 
fome defe£ls. It renders compofition more natural 
and animated , and more expreflive of manner* 
and charadlers; but withal lefs grave and majeftic, 
and fometimes tirefome. Homer, it muft be 
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admitted has carried his properifity to the making 
of fpeeches too far j and if he be tedious any 
where, it is in thefe; feme of them are trifling, 
and fome of them plainly unfeafonable. Together 
with the Greek vivacity, he leaves upon our minds, 
fome impreffion of the Greek loquacity alfo. His 
fpeeches, however, are upon the whole charac- 
teriftic and lively; and to them we owe, in a 
great meafure, that admirable difplay which he 
has given of human nature. Every one who 
reads him , becomes familiarly and intimately 
acquainted with his heroes. We feem to have 
lived among them, and to have converfed with 
them. Not only has he purfued the lingle virtue 
of courage , through all its different forms and 
features, in his different svarriors ; but fome more 
delicate characters , into which courage either 
enters not at all , or but for an inconfiderable 
part, he has drawn with lingular art. 

How finely, for inftance, has he painted the 
charaCler of Helen, fo as, notwithftanding her 
frailty and her crimes , to prevent her from being 
an odious objeCl! The admiration with which 
the old generals behold her, in the third book, 
when fhe is coming towards them , prefents her 
to us with much dignity. Her veiling herfelf 
and fhedding tears, her confufion in the prefence 
of Priam , her grief and felf-accufation at the 
fight of Menelaus , her upbraiding of Paris for 
his cowardice , and, at the fame time, her re- 
turning fondnefs for him, exhibit the mofl (hiking 
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features of that mixed female character , which 
we partly condemn, and partly pity. Homer 
never introduces her, without making her lay 
fomething to move our companion ; while , at 
the fame time , he takes care to contrail her cha- 
racter with that of a virtuous matron , in the 
chafle and tender Andromache. 

Paris himfelf, the author of all the mifchief, 
is characterized with the utmoft propriety. He 
is , as we would expeCt him , a mixture of gal- 
lantry and effeminacy. He retreats- from Mene- 
laus, on his fuff appearance ; but immediately 
afterwards, enters into fingle combat with him. 
He is a great mailer of civility , remarkably 
courteous in his fpeeches ; and receives all the 
reproofs of his brother HeCtor with modelly and 
deference. He is defcribed as a perfon of elegance 
and talle. He was the architeCl of his own palace. 
He is, in the fixth book, found by HeClor, 
burnifliing and dreffing up his armor; anl iffues 
forth to battle with a peculiar gaiety am} oflenta-i 
tion of appearance, which is illullrated by one 
of the fmelt comparifons in all the Iliad , that of 
the horfe prancing to the river. 

Homer has been blamed for making his hero 
Achilles of too brutal and unamiable a charaCter. 
But I am inclined to think , that injullice ii 
commonly done to Achilles, upon the credit 
of two lines of Horace , who has certainly over- 
loaded his character. 

Impigcr, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura negat fibi nata; nihil non arrogat armis. 
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Achilles is paflionate indeed , to a great de- 
gree ; but he is far from being a contemner of 
laws and juftice. In the confeft with Agamemnon, 
though he carries it on with too mucli heat, yet 
he has reafon on his fide. He was notorioully 
wronged; but he fubmits ; and refigns Brifeis 
peaceably when the heralds come to demand her; 
only, he will fight no longer under the command 
of a leader who had affronted him. Befides his 
wonderf ul bravery and contempt of death , fie 
has feveral other qualities of a hero. He is open 
and fmcere. He loves his fubjeCls, and refpefls 
the Gods. He is diftinguiflied by ftrong friendfliips 
and attachments; he is, throughout, high fpirit- 
ed, gallant, and honorable; and allowing for a 
degree of ferocity which belonged to the times , 
and enters into the characters of moll of Ho- 
mer’s heroes, he is, upon the whole, abund- 
antly fitted to raife high admiration , though not 
pure efteern. 

Under the head of characters , Homer’s Gods 
or his machinery, according to the critical term, 
come under confideration. The Gods make a 
great figure in the Iliad ; much greater indeed 
than they do in the jlineid , or in any other epic 
poem ; and hence Homer has become the ffandard 
of poetic theology. Concerning machinery in 
general, I delivered my fentiments in the former 
leClure. Concerning Homer’s machinery , in 
particular, we muff obferve, that it was not his 
own invention. Like every other good poet, 
he unqueflionably followed the traditions of his 
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country. The age of the Trojan war approached 
to the age of the Gods , and Demigods , in 
Greece. Several of the heroes concerned in that 
war, were reputed to be the children of thofe 
Gods. Of courfe , the traditionary tales relating 
to them , and to the exploits of that age , were 
blended with the fables of the deities. Thefe 
popular legends , Homer ve$y properly adopted ; 
though it is perfe£lly abfard to infer from this, 
that therefore poets arifing in facceeding ages , 
and writing on quite different fubje£U, are ob- 
liged to follow the fame fyftem of machinery. 

In the hands of Homer, it produces, on the 
whole, a noble effe£f; it is always gay and amufing; 
often, lofty and magnificent. It introduces into 
his poem a great number of perfonages ; almoft 
as much diftinguiflied by chara£Iers as his human 
a£!ors. It diverfiftes his battles greatly, by the 
intervention of the Gods ; and by frequently 
fluffing the fcene from earth to heaven , it gives 
an agreeable relief to the mind, in the midft of 
fo much blood and daughter. Homer’s Gods, 
it muff be confefTed , though they be always 
lively and animated figures , yet fometimes 
want dignity. The conjugal contentions be- 
tween Juno and Jupiter, with which he enter- 
tains us, and the indecent fquabbles he defcribes 
among the inferior deities , according as they 
take different fides with the contending parties, 
would be very unlucky models for any modern 
poet to imitate. In apology for Homer, however, 
it muft be remembered , that according to the 

fables 
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fables o thofe days, the Gods are but one re- 
move above the condition of men. They have 
all the human paffions. They drink and feaft, 
and are vulnerable like men ; they have children, 
and kinfmen , in the oppofite armies ; and bating 
that they are immortal, that they have honfes on. 
the top of Olympus, and winged chariots, in 
which they are often flying down to earth , and 
then re-afcending , in order to feaft on ne£lar 
and ambrofia ; they are in truth no higher 
beings than the human heroes , and therefore 
very fit to take part in their contentions. At 
the fame time, though Homer fo frequently de- 
grades his divinities, yet he knows how to make 
them appear infome conjundlures , with the moft 
awful majefty. Jupiter, the father of Gods and 
men, is, for the moft part, introduced with 
great dignity $ and feveral of the moft fublime 
conceptions in the Iliad , are founded on the 
appearances of Neptune, Minerva, and Apollo, 
on great ©ccafions. 

With regard to Homer’s ftyle and manner of 
writing, it is eafy, natural, and, in tire higheft 
degree , animated. It will be admired by fuch 
only as relifh ancient fimplicity, and can make 
allowance for certain negligencies and repetitions, 
which greater refinement in the art of writing 
has taught fucceeding , though far inferior, poets 
to avoid. For Homer is the moft Ample in his 
ftyle of all the great poets, and refcmbles moft 
the ftyle of the poetical parts of the old tefla- 
xnent. They can have no conception of hia 
L. on R. 3 , * 16 
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manner, who are acquainted with him by Mr. 
Pope’s tranflation only. An excellent poetical 
performance that tranflation is, and faithful in 
the main to the original. In fome places, it 
may be thought to have even improved Homer. 
It has certainly foftened fome of his rudenefles, 
and added delicacy and grace to fome of his 
fentiments. But withal , it is no other than 
Homer modernized. In the midft of the elegance 
and luxnriancy of Mr. Pope’s language , we lofe 
fight of the old bard's fimplicity. I know indeed 
no author, to whom it is more difficult to do 
juftice in a tranflation , than Homer. As the 
plainnefs of his diifion , were it literally rendered, 
would often appear flat in any modern language; 
fo, in the midft of that plainnefs , and not a little 
heightened by it, there are every where break- 
ing forth upon us flafhes of native fire , of fub- 
limity and beauty, which hardly any language, 
except his own , could preferve. His verifica- 
tion has been univerfally acknowledged to be 
uncommonly melodious ; and to carry, beyond 
that of any poet, a refemblance in the found to 
the fenfe and meaning. 

In narration , Homer is, at all times, remark- 
ably concife , which renders him lively and 
agreeable; though in his fpeeches, as I have be- 
fore admitted , fometimes tedious. He is every 
where defcriptive ; and defcriptive by means of 
thofe well chofen particulars, which form the 
excellency of defcription. Virgil gives us the nod 
pf Jupiter with great magnificence. 
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Annuit; & totum nutu tremefecit Olympum. 

* i 

But Homer, in defending the fame thing, 
gives us the fable eye-brows of Jupiter bent, and 
his ambrofial curls fliaken , at the moment when 
he gives the nod; and thereby renders the figure 
more natural and lively. Whenever he feeks to 
draw our attention to fome interefiing obje£l, he 
particularizes it fo happily as to paint it in a 
manner to our fight. The fliot of Pandarus’ arrow, 
which broke the truce between the two armies, 
as related in the fourth book , may be given for 
an inftance ; and above all , the admirable in- 
terview of He£lor with Andromache, in the fixth 
book ; where ’all the circumftar.ces of conjugal 
and parental tendernefs , the child affrighted 
with the view of his father’s helmet and creft, 
and clinging to the nurfe; He^lor putting off his 
helmet, taking the child into his arms, and of- 
fering up a prayer for him to the Gods ; Andro- 
mache receiving back the child with a fmife of 
pleafure, and at the fame inftant, burfting into 
tears, yOM<rxccc, as it is finely exprelfed ih 

the original, form the moft natural and affedling 
pi£lure that can pofiibly be imagined. 

In the defeription of battles, Homer particu- 
larly excels. He works up the hurry, the terror, 
and confufion of them in fo mafterly a manner , 
as to place the reader in the very midft of the 
engagement. It is here, that the fire of his genius 
is moft highly difplayed ; infomuch , that Virgil 1 * 
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battles, and indeed thofe of moft other poets, are 
old and inanimated in comparifon of Homer’s. 

With regard to fimiles , no poet abounds fo 
much with them. Several of them are beyond 
doubt extremely beautiful: fuch as thofe , of the 
fires in the Trojan camp compared to the moon 
and ftars by night; Paris going forth to battle, 
to the war-horfe prancing to the river; and Eu- 
phorbos flain , to the flowering flirub cut down 
by a Judden blaft : all which are among the fineft 
poetical paffages that are any w'here to be found. 

I am not, however, of opinion, that Homers 
comparifons, taken in general, are his greateft 
beauties. They come too thick upon us; and 
aften interrupt the train of his narration or de- . 
fcription. The refemblance on which they are 
founded , is fometimes , not clear ; and the ob- 
ject whence they are taken , are too uniform. His 
lions, bulls, eagles, and herds of fheep, recur 
too frequently; and the allufions in fome of his 
fimiles , even after the allowances that are to be 
made for ancient manners, mufl be admitted to 
be debafmg *. i 

* The fevereft critic npon Homer in modern times, M. la 
Motte, admits all that his adipirers urge for the fuperiority 
of his genius and talents as a poet: “ C’etait un genie natu- 
“ rellement poetique, ami des fables & da merveilleux, & 

« porte en general a l'imttation, foit des objets de la nature, 

“ foit des fentimens & des a&ions des hommes. II avail l’efprit 
“ vafte & fecond ; plus eleve qtie delicat , plus natural qu’in- 
“ genieux , & plus amoureux de l'abondance que du choix. — 

“ 11 a faifi, par une fuperiorite de godt, les premieres idees 
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My obfervations, hitherto, have been made 
upon the Iliad only. It is neceflary to take fome 
notice of the Odylfey alfo. Longinus’s criticifm 
upon it is not without foundation , that Homer 
may in this poem be compared to the fetting fun, 
whofe grandeur (till remains , without the heat 
of his meridian beams. It wants the vigor and 
fublimity of the Iliad; yet, at the fame time, 
poffefTes fo many beauties, as to be juftly entitled 
to high praife. It is a very amufmg poem, and 
has much greater variety than the Iliad ; it con- 
tains many interefting flories, and beautiful de- 
fcriptions. We fee every where the fame de- 
fcriptive aud dramatic genius, and the fame 
fertility of invention that appears in the other 


M de l’eloquence dans tons les genres; il a parlC le langage de 
“ toutes les pailions ; & il a du moins ouvert aux ecrivains 
“ qui doivent le fuivre nne infinite de routes, qu'il ne reftait 
“ plus qti’a applanir. Il y a apparence qu’en quelque terns que 
“ Homerc efip vecu, il efit ete, du moins, le plus grand poete 
“ de fon pays, & a ne le prendre que dans ce fens, on peut 
“ dire, qu’il eft le maitre de ceux-memes qui l’ont furpaffe.” — 
Difcours fur Homerc. Oeuvres de la Motte, Tome II. After 
thefe high praifes of the author, he indeed endeavours to bring 
the merit of the Iliad very low. But his principal objections 
turn on the debafing ideas which are there given of the Gods, 
the grofs characters and manners of the heroes, and the im- 
perfect morality of the fentiments , which, as Voltaire obferves, 
is like accufing a painter for having drawn bis figures in the 
drefs of the times. Homer painted his Gods, fuch as popular 
tradition then reprefented them; and deferibed fuch characters 
and fentimcr.ts , as he found among thofe with whom he iived« 
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work. It defeends indeed from the dignity of 
Gods, and heroes, and warlike achievements; 
but in recompence, we have more pleafing pic- ; 
tures of ancient manners. Inflead of that ferocity 
whicli reigns in the Iliad, tire OdyfTey prefents 
us with the moll amiable images of hofpitality 
and humanity; entertains us witli many a won- 
derful adventure, and many a landfcapc of nature; 
and inflrurts us by a conftant vein of morality 
and virtue, which runs through the poem. 

At the fame time, there are fome defers which 
mufl be acknowledged in the OdyfTey. Many 
feenes in it , fall below the majefly which we na- 
turally expert in an epic poem. The lafl twelve 
books, after UlyfTes is landed in Ithaca, are, in 
feveral parts, tedious and languid; and though 
the difeovery which UlyfTes makes of himfelf to 
hisnurfe, Euryclea, and his interview with Pe- 
nelope before flie knows him, in the nineteenth 
book, are tender and afferting, yet the poet does 
not feem happy in the great anagnorifis, or the 
difeovery of Ulyffes to Penelope. She is too cau- 
tious and d'iflruftful, and we are difappointed of 
the furprife of joy, which we experted on that 
high occuiion. 

i After having faid fo much of the father of 
epic poetry, it is now time to proceed to Virgil, 
who has a very marked chararter , quite diflinrt 
from that of Homer. As the diflinguifhing ex- 
cellencies of the Iliad are, fim plicity and fire; 
tho’e of the .•Eneid are, elegance and tendernefs. 
.Virgil is, beyond doubt, lefs animated and lefis 
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fublime than Homer; but to counterbalance this, 
he has fewer negligencies, greater variety, and 
fnpports more of a corredt and regular dignity, 

/ throughout his work. ' , 

When we begin to read the Iliad, we find 
ourfelves in the region of the moll remote , and 
even unrefined antiquity. When we open the 
/Eneid, we difcover all the corredlnefs, and the 
improvements of the Auguftan age.: We meet 
with no contentions of heroes about a female 
Have; no violent fcolding, nor abufive language; 
but the poem opens with the utmoft magnifi- 
cence; with Juno, forming deftgns for prevent- -d? 
ing /Eneas’s eflablifliment in Italy, and Eneas 
himfelf, prefented torus with all his fleet, in 
the middle of a Roan,, which is deferibed in the 
higheft flyle of poetry*. 1 , 

The fubjedl of the /Eneid is extremely happy ; 
ftill more fo, in my opinion, than either of Ho- 
mer’s poems. As nothing could be more noble, 
nor carry more of epic dignity, fo nothing could 
be more flattering and interefting to the Roman 
people , than Virgil’s deriving the origin of their 
Hate from fo famqns a hero as .Eneas. The ob« 
jedlwasfplendid in itfelf; it gave the poet a theme, 
taken from the ancient traditionary hiftory of his 
own cduntry ; it allbvVed him to conned! his fub- 
jedf with Homer’s llories, and to adopt all his 
mythology; it afforded him the opportunity of 
frequently glancing at all the future great exploits, 
of the Romans, and of deferibing Italy , and the 
very territory of Rome , in its ancient and 
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fabulous Bate. The eftablifhment of jEneas con- 
ftantly traverfed by Juno, leads to a great diverfi- 
ty of events, of voyages, and wars; and fur- 
nillies a proper intermixture of the incidents of 
peace with martial exploits. Upon the whole, 

I believe , there is no where to be found fo com- 
plete a model of an epic fable , or fiory , as Vir- 
gil’s yEneid. I fee no foundation for the opinion, 
entertained by fame critics , that the yEneid is to 
be confidered as an allegorical poem , which 
carries a conftant reference to the character and 
reign of Anguftus Caefar; or, that Virgil’s main 
•fdeiign in compofing the /Eneid , was to reconcile 
the Romans to the government of that prince, 
who is fuppofed to be fhadowed out under the 
character of yEneas. Virgil, indeed, like the 
other poets of that age , takes every opportunity 
which his fubjeft affords him, of paying court to 
Auguftus ♦. But , to imagine that he carried a 
political plan in his view , through the whole 
poem, appears to me, no more than a fanciful 
refinement. He had fufficient motives, as a poet, 
to determine him to the choice of his fubjeft , 
from its being, in itfelf, both great and pleafmg, 
from its being fuited to his genius, and its being 
attended with the peculiar advantages, which I 
mentioned above, for the full difplay of poetical 
talents. •• , ! 

* r. •!■• . 

* As particularly in that noted paflage of the 6th book, 

1. 791. . „ 

Hie rir, hie eft, tibi quem promini fapias audis, ftc. 
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Unity ofaftion is perfeflly preferved; as, from 
"beginning to end, one main objeCf is always kept 
an view, the fettlement of Eneas , in Italy, by- 
order of the Gods. As the dory comprehends 
the tranfa&ions of feveral years , part of the tranf- 
aCHons are very properly thrown into a recital 
made by the hero. The epifodes are linked with 
fufficient connexion to the main fubjeCl; and the 
nodus, or intrigue of the poem, is, according to 
the plan of ancient machinery , happily formed. 
The wrath of Juno , who oppofes herfelf to the 
Trojan fettlement in Italy , gives rife to all the 
difficulties which obftruCt .Eneas’s undertaking, 
and conne&s the human with the celedial opera- 
tions , throughout the whole work. Hence arife 
the tempeft which throws Eneas upon the ffiore 
of Africa; the paffion of Dido , who endeavours 
to detain him at Carthage ; and the efforts of 
Turnus, who oppofes him in war. Till, at lad, 
upon a compofition made with Jupiter, that the 
Trojan name ftall be for ever funk in the Latin, 
Juno foregoes her refentment, and the hero be- 
comes victorious. 

In thefe main points , Virgil has conducted his 
work with great propriety, and ffiown his art and 
judgment. But the admiration due to fo eminent 
a poet, mull not prevent us from remarking fome 
other particulars in which he has failed. Fird , 
there are almoft no chara&ers at all marked in the 
Eneid. In this refpeCl , it isinfipid, when com- 
pared to the Iliad , which is full of characters and 
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life. Achates, and Cioanthes, and Gyas, and the , 
reft of the Trojan heroes , who accompanied 
.<Eneas into Italy , are fo many undiftinguilhed 
figures, who are in no way made known to us, 
either by fentiments which they utter, or any 
memorable exploits which they perform. Even 
/Eneas himfelf is not a very interefting hero. He 
is defcribed , indeed , as pious and brave ; but his 
charadier is not marked with any of thofe ftrokes 
that touch the heart ; it is a fort of cold and 
tame character; and throughout his behaviour to 
Dido, in the fourth book , efpecially in the fpeech 
which he makes after /he fufpedled his intenrion 
of leaving her, there appears a certain hardnefs, 
and want of relenting , which is far from ren- 
dering him amiable *. Dido’s own charadier is 
by much the beft fupported, in the whole /Eneid. 
The warmth of her paflions, the keennefs of her 
indignation and refentment , and the violence of 
her whole charadier, exhibit a figure greatly more 
animated than any other which Virgil has drawn. 

Befides this defeat of charadier in the zEneid, 
the diftribution and management of the fubjedi, is 
in fome refpedfs , exceptionable. The /Eneid , it 
is true , muft be confidered with the indulgence 
due to a work not thoroughly completed. The 
fix laft books , are faid not to have received the 
finifliing hand of the author; and for this reafon, 

* Num fletu ingemuit noftro? Num lamina flexit? 

Nam lacrymas viftus dedit ? Aut miferatus amantem eft? 

■&N. iv. 368. 
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he ordered, by his will, the /Eneid to be com- 
mitted to the flames. But though this may ac- 
count for incorre£lnefs of execution, it does not 
apologize for a falling off in the fubjefl, which 
feems to take place in the latter part of the work. 
The wars with the Latins are inferior, in point 
of dignity, to the more interefling obje£ls which 
had before been prefen ted to us, in the deftruc- 
tion of Troy, the intrigue with Dido, aifd tiie 
defcent into hell. And in thofe Italian wars, 
there is, perhaps, a more material fault Hill, in 
the condu£l of the ftory. The reader, as Voltaire 
has obferved, is tempted to take part with Tur- 
nus againfl /Eneas. Turnus, a brave young prince, 
in love with Lavinia, his near relation , is de- 
flined for her by general confent, and highly fa- 
vored by her mother. Lavinia herfelf difcovers 
no relu£lance to the match: when there arrives a 
ftranger, a, fugitive from a diftant region, who 
had never feen her, and who founding a claim to 
an eftablilhment in Italy upon oracles and pro-t 
phecies, embroils the country in war, kills the 
lover of Lavinia, and proves the occafiou of her 
mother’s death. Such a plan is not fortunately 
laid, for difpofing us to be favorable to the hero 
of the poem ; and the defe£l might have been 
eafily remedied , by the poet’s making /Eneas, 
inflead of , diflreffing Lavinia, deliver her fiom 
the perfection of fome' rival who was odious to 
her,;and to the whole country. 

But, notwithftjnding thofe defers, which it 
was neqfcfifory to remt^k, Virgil poffeffes beauties 
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which have juftly drawn the admiration of ages, 
and which, to this day, hold the balance in 
equilibrium between his fame , and that of Ho- 
mer. The principal and diftinguifliing excellency 
of Virgil, and which, in my opinion, he pof- 
fefles beyond all poets, is tendernefs. Nature had 
endowed him with exquifite fenfibility; he felt 
every affedling circnmflance in the fcenes he de- 
(fcribes; and, by a Angle ftroke, he knows how 
to reach the heart. This , in an epic poem , is 
the merit next to fublimity, and puts it in an 
author’s power to render his compoAtion ex- 
tremely interefting to all readers. 

The chief beauty, of this kind , in the Iliad, 
is, the interview of Heflor with Andromache. 
But in the .Eneid, there are many fuch. The fe- 
Cond book is one of the greateft mafter-pieces that 
ever was executed by any hand ; and Virgil feems 
to have put forth there the whole ftrength of his 
genius, as the fubjeil afforded a variety of fcenes , 
both of the awful and tender kind. The images 
of horror, prefented by a city burned and facked 
in the night, are Anely mix'ed with pathetic and 
affecting incidents. Nothing , in any poet , is 
more beautifully defcribed than the death of old 
Priam ; and the family-pieces of /Eneas, Anchifes, 
and Creufa, are as tender as can be conceived. 
In many paflages of the yEneid, the fame pathetic 
fpirit lhines ; and they have been always the fa- 
vorite paffages in that Work. The fourth book 
for inftance, relating the unhappy pafAon and 
death of Dido , has been always moll juftly 
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admired ; and abounds with beauties of the highelt 
kind. The interview of .Eneas with Andromache 
and Helenus, in the third book; the epifodes of 
Pallas and Evander , of Nifus and Euryalus , of 
Laufus and Mezentius, in the Italian wars, are 
all ftriking in dances of the poet’s power of raifmg 
the tender emotions. For we muft obferve, that 
though the /Eneid be an unequal poem, and, in 
fome places, languid, yet there are beauties fcat- 
tered through it all; and not a few, even in the 
lad fix books. The bed and mod finiflied books, 
upon the whole , are the fird , the fecond , the 
fourth, the lixth, the feventh, the eighth, and 
the twelfth. 

Virgil’s battles are far inferior to Homer’s, in 
point of fire and fublimity : but there is one im- 
portant epifode , the defcent into hell , in which 
he has outdone Homer in the OdyfTey , by many 
degrees. There is nothing in all antiquity equal, 
in its kind , to the fixth book of the .Eneid. The 
fcenery, and the objefls are great and driking 
and fill the mind with that folemn awe , which 
was to be expefled from a view of the invifible 
world. There runs through the whole defcription 
a certain philofophical fubfime : which Virgil’s 
Platonic genius , and the enlarged ideas of the 
Augudan age z enabled him to fupport with a 
degree of majedy, far beyond what the rude ideas 
of Homer’s age differed him to attain. With re- 
gard to the fweetnefs and beauty of Virgil’s num- 
bers, throughout his whole works, they are fo 
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well known,' that it were needlefs to enlarge in 
the praife of them. 

Upon the whole, as to the comparative merit 
of thefe two great princes of epic poetry , Homer 
and Virgil; the former mu A, undoubtedly, be 
admitted to be the greater genius; the latter, 
to be the more correfl writer. Homer was an 
original in his art, and difcovers both the beau- 
ties , and the defers , which are to be expefted 
in an original author, compared with thofe who 
fucceed him; more boldnefs, more nature and 
eafe , more fublimity and force ; but greater ir- 
regularities and negligencies in compofition. Virgil 
has, all along, kept his eye upon Homer; in 
many places, he has not fo much imitated, as he 
has literally tranflared him. The 'defcription of 
the Aorm, for inAance , in the firA /Eneid, and 
.Eneas’s fpeech upon that occafion , are tranfla- 
tions from the fifth book of the Odyfley; not to 
mention almoA all the fimiles of Virgil, which 
are no other than copies of thofe of Homer. 
The pre-eminence in invention, therefore, rand, 
beyond doubt, be afcribed to Homer. As to 
the pre-eminence in judgment, though many 
critics incline to giVe it to Virgil, yet, in my 
opinion , it hangs doubtful. In Homer , we 
difcern all the Greek vivacity; in Virgil, all the 
Roman Aatelinefs. Homer’s imagination is by 
much the moA rich and copious; Virgil’s the 
moA chaAe and corre£l. The Arength of the 
former lies, in his power of warming the fancy; 
that of the latter, in his power of touching the 
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heart. Homer’s ftyle is more fimple and animated; 
Virgil’s more elegant and uniform. The firft has, 
on many occalions, a fublimity to which the 
latter never attains; but the latter, in return, 
never finks below a certain degree of epic dignity, 
which cannot fo clearly be pronounced of the 
former. Not , however , to detract from the 
admiration due to both thefe great poets; moil 
of Homer’s defeats may reafonably be imputed, 
not to his genius, but to the manners of the age 
in which he lived ; and for the feeble paflages of 
the yEneid , this excufe ought to be admitted , 
that the vEneid was left an unfinifhed work. 


LECTURE XLI V, 


Lucans Pharfalia. Tajfo’s Jerufalem. — 

Camocris Lufiad. — Fenelons Telemachus. 

Voltaire's Henriade. Miltons Paradije 

Lojl . 

.A.FTER Homer and Virgil, the next great 
epic poet of ancient times, who prefents himfelf, 
is Lucan. He is a poet who deferves our atten- 
tion , on account of a very peculiar mixture .of 
great beauties , with great faults. ' Though his 
Tharfalia difcover too little invention , and be 
conduced in too hiltorical a manner , to be ac- 
counted a perfectly regular epic poem , yet it 
were the mere fqueamifhnefs of criticifm , to ex- 
clude it from the epic clafs. The boundaries, as 
I formerly remarked , are far from being afeer- 
tained by any fuch precife limit, that we muft 
refufe the epic name to a poem , which treats of 
great and heroic adventures, becaufe it is not 
exa£lly conformable to the plans of Homer and 
Virgil. The fubjeft of the Pharfalia carries, un- 
doubtedly , all the epic grandeur and dignity; 

neither 
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neither does it want unity of objeft , viz. the 
triumph of Csefar over the Roman liberty. As it 
Rands at prefent , it is , indeed , brought to no 
proper clofe. But either time has deprived us 
of the laR books, or it has been left by the author 
an incomplete work. 

Though Lucan’s fubjefl be abundantly heroic, 
yet I cannot reckon him happy in the choice of 
it. It has two defefts. The one is, that civil 
^.wars, efpecially when as fierce and cruel as thofe 
of the Romans, prefent too many {Locking ob- 
jects to be fit for epic poetry, and give odious 
and difgufiing views of human nature. Gallant 
and honorable achievements , furnilh a more 
proper theme for the epic mufe. But Lucan’s 
genius, it muR be confeffed, feems to delight in 
favage fcenes ; he dwells upon them too much ; 
and not content with thofe which his fubjeft 
naturally fur&jdhed , he goes opt of his way to 
introduce a Rmg epifode of Marius and Sylla’s 
profcriptions, which abounds with all the forms 
of atrocious cruelty. 

The other defeat of Lucan’s fubje£l is , its 
being too near the times in which he lived. This 
is a circumfiance, as I obferved in a former lec- 
ture, always unlucky for a poet; as it deprives 
him of the allifiance of fiftion and machinery; 
and thereby renders his work lefs fplendid and 
amufing. Lucan has fubmitted to this difad- 
vantage of his fubjeft ; and in doing fo , has 
a£led with more propriety , than if he had made 
an unfeafonable attempt to embellifh it with 
- . L. oji R. 3. 17 
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machinery; for the fables of the Gods, would 
have made a very unnatural mixture with the 
exploits of Ctefar and Pompey; and inflead of 
railing, would have diminiihed the dignity of fuch 
recent, and well-known fads. 

With regard to charaders, Lucan draws them 
with fpirit, and with force. But, though Pompey 
be his profefled hero , he does not fucceed in 
interefting us much in his favor. Pompey is not 
made to poffefs any high diftindion , either for# 
magnanimity in fentiment, or bravery in adion; 
but, on the contrary, is always eclipfed by the 
fuperior abilities of Csefar. Cato , is in truth , 
Lucan’s favorite charader, and wherever he in- 
troduces him, he appears to rife above himfelf. 
Some of the nobleft , and moil confpicuous paf- 
fages in the work, are fuch as relate to Cato; 
either fpeeqjies put into his mouth , or descrip- 
tions of his behaviour. His fpeech , in particular, 
to Labienus , who urged him to inquire at the 
Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, concerning the ilTue 
of the war ( book ix. 564. ) deferves to be re- 
marked , as equal , for moral fublimity , to any 
thing that is to be found in all antiquity. 

In the condud of the ftory, our author has 
attached himfelf too much to chronological order. 
This renders the thread 6f his narration broken 
and interrupted , and makes him hurry us too 
often from place too place. He is too digreffive alfo; 
frequently turning afide from his fubjed , to give 
us, Sometimes, geographical descriptions of a 
country ; Sometimes philofophical difquifitions 
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Concerning natural objedfs; as, concerning the 
African ferpents in the ninth book , and the 
fources of the Nile in the tenth. 

There are , in the Pharfalia , feveral very 
poetical, and fpirited defcriptions. But the au- 
thor’s chief ftrength does not lie , either in narra- 
tion or defcription. His narration is often dry 
and harfh; his defcriptions are often over- wrought, 
and employed too upon difagreeable obje&s. His 
principal merit conftfts in his fentiments, which 
are generally noble and ftriking , and exprelfed 
in that glowing and ardent manner, which pe- 
culiarly diflinguiflies him. Lucan is the moft phi- 
lofophical, and the moft public-fpirited poet, of 
all antiquity. He was the nephew of the famous 
Seneca, the philofopher; was himfelf a ftoic; and 
the fpirit of that philofophy breathes throughout 
his poem. We muft obferve too, that he is the 
only ancient epic poet whom the fubje£f of his 
poem really and deeply interefted. Lucan re- 
counted no fi£!ion. He was a Roman and had 
felt all the direful effefls of the Roman civil wars, 
and of that fevere defpotifm which fncceeded the 
lofs of liberty. His high and bold fpirit made 
him enter deeply into this fubjeft, and kindle 
on many occafions, into the moft real warmth. 
Hence , he abounds in exclamations and' apo- 
flrophes , which are, almoft always , well-timed, 
and fupported with a vivacity and fire that do 
him no fmall honor. 

But it is the fate of this poet, that his beauties 
can never be mentioned , without their fuggefting 
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his bletniflies alfo. As his principal excellency 
is a lively and glowing genius , which appears , 
fometimes , in his descriptions , and very often 
in his fentiments , his great deleft in both is , 
want of moderation. He carries every thing to 
an extreme. He knows not where to ftop. From 
an effort to aggrandize his objefts, he becomes 
tumid and unnatural : and it frequently happens y 
that where the fecond line of one of his descrip- 
tions is fublime , the third , in which he meant 
to rife ftill higher, is perfectly bombaft. Lucan 
lived in an age, when the Schools of the de- 
claimed had begun to corrupt the eloquence, 
and tafte of Rome. He was not free from the 
infeftion ; and too often , inftead of Ihowing the 
genius of the poet , betrays the fpirit of the 
declaimer. 

On the whole , however , he is an author of 
lively and original genius. His fentiments are 
fo high, and his fire, onoccaiions, fo great, as 
to atone for many of his defefts; and paffages 
can be produced from him , which are inferior 
to none in any poet whatever. The charafters, 
for inftance , which he draws of Pompey and 
Caefar in the firft book, are mafterly; and the 
comparison of Pompey to the aged decaying oak 
is highly poetical: 

— — — totus popularibus auris 

Impelli, plaufuque fui gaudere theatri; 

Nec reparare novas vires , multumque priori 

Credere fortuns. Stat magni nominis umbra: 
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Qualis frugifero quercus fublimis in agro, 

Exuvias veteres populi, facrataque geftans 
Dona ducum ; nec jam validis radicibus haerens , 
Pondere fixa fuo eft; nudofque per aera ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram; 

At quamvis primo nutet cafura fub Euro,’ 

Et circum filvse firmo fe robore tollant , 

Sola tamen colitur. Sed non in Cxfare tantum 
Nomen erat , nec fama ducis ; fed nefcia virtus 
Stare loco, folufque pudor non vincere bello 
Acer & indoraitus *. L. I. 132. 

* With gifts and liberal bounty fought for fame. 

And lov'd to hear the vulgar shout his name j 
In his own theatre rejoiced to fit, 

Amidft the noify praifes of the pit. 

Carelefs of future ills that might betide , / 

No aid he fought to prop his falling fide, C 
But on his former fortune much rely’d. 

Still feem’d he to poflfefs , and fill his place ; 

But ftood the shadow of what once he was. 

So, in the field with Ceres’ bounty fpread, 

Vprears fume ancient oak his rev'rend head : 

Chaplets and facred gifts his houghs adorn , 

And fpoils of war by mighty heroes worn; 

But the firft vigor of his root now gone , 

He ftands dependent on his weight alone $ 

All bare his naked branches are difplayed. 

And with his leaflefs trunk he forms a shade. 

Yet though the winds his rnin daily threat, 

As every blaft would heave him from his feat. 

Though thonfand fairer trees the field fupplies , 

That rich in you thfitl 'verdure round him rife. 

Fix'd in his ancient feat, he yields to nnne v 
And wears the honors of the grove alone. 
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But when we confider the whole execution 
of his poem, we are obliged to pronounce, that 
his poetical fire was not under the government 
of either found judgment, or correft tafte. His 
genius hadftrength, but not tendernefs; nothing 
of what may be called amenity, or fweetnefs. 
In his ftyle , there is abundance of force; but a 
mixture of harflinefs, and frequently of obfcurity, 
occafioned by his deiire of expreffing himfelf in 
a pointed and unufual manner. Compared with 
Virgil , he may be allowed to have more fine and 
higher fentiments, but in every thing elfe, falls 
infinitely below him, particularly in purity, ele-* 
gance, and tendernefs. 

As Statius and Silius Italicus, though they bo 
poets of the epic clafs , are too inconfiderable for 
particular criticifm , 1 proceed nexttoTalTo, th© 
moft difttnguiflied epic poet in modern ages. 

His Jerufakm delivered , was publilhed in the 
year 1574. 1* '* a poem regularly and ftridlly epic, 
in its whole conftruflion ; and adorned with all 
the beauties that belong to that fpecies of tom* 
pofmon. The fubje£t is, the recovery of Jerufalem 

->• • t * f' • 

But Caefar’s greatnefs, and hi* firength was more. 

Than pad renown and antiquated power ; 

’Twas not the fame of what he once had been; 

Or tales in old records or aqnals feen ; • 

But ’twas a valor, refldefs, unconfin’d. 

Which no fnccefs conld fate, nor limits bind} 

’Twa? shame, a foldier’s shame, untaught to yield. 

That blushed for nothing but an ill-fought field. 

• Rows, 
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from the Infidels , by the united powers of 
Chriftendom; which, in itfelf, and more efpecially 
according to the ideas of TafTo’s age, was a 
fplendid, venerable, and heroic enterprife. The 
oppofition of the Chriflians to the Saracens, forms 
an interelting contraft. The fubjeft produces none 
of thofe fierce and (hocking fcenes of civil difcord, 
which hurt the mind in Lucan , but exhibits the 
efforts of zeal and bravery , infpired by an ho- 
norable objeft. The fliare which religion pof- 
feffes in the enterprife, both tends to render it 
more auguft , and opens a natural field for ma- 
chinery , and fublime defcription. The aflion 
190 lies in a country, and a period of time, 
fufficiently remote to allow an .intermixture of 
fabulous tradition and fiflion with true hiftory. 

In the condu£i of the flory, Taffo has fliown 
a rich and fertile invention, which, in a poet, 
is a capital quality. He is full of events; and 
thofe too abundantly various, and diverfified in 
their kind. He never allows us to be bred by 
njere war and fighting. He frequently fliifts 
the fcene ; and, from camps and battles, tranfports 
us to more pleafing objefls. Sometimes the folem- 
nities of religion; fometimes the intrigues of love; 
at other times, the adventures of a journey , or 
even the incidents of paftoral life , relieve and 
entertain the reader. At the fame time, the 
whole work is artfully connefted , and while there 
is much variety in the parts, there is perfefl unity 
in the plan. The recovery of Jerufalem is the 
obje£l kept in view through the whole , and 
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with it the poem clofes. All the epifodes, if we 
except that of Olindo and Sdphronia , in the fe- 
cond book, on which I formerly paffed a cenfure, 
are fufficiently related to the main fubjeft of the 
poem. 

The poem is enlivened with a variety of cha- 
racters, and thofe too both clearly marked and 
well fupported. Godfrey, the leader of the enter- 
prife , prudent , moderate , brave ; Tancred , 
amorous, generous, and gallant, and well con- 
traded with the fierce and brutal Argantes; Ri- 
naldo , ( who is properly the hero of the poem , 
and is in part copied after Homer’s Achilles) 
paffionate and refentful , feduced by the allure- 
ments of Armida ; but a perfonage, on the whole, 
of much zeal, honor, and heroifm. The brave 
and high-minded Solyman, the tender Erminia, 
the artful and violent Armida, the mafculine 
Clorinda; are all of them well drawn and ani- 
mated figures. In the charaCferiflical part , Talfo 
is indeed remarkably diftinguiflied ; he is, in this 
refpe^l , fuperior to Virgil; and yields to no poet, 
except to Homer, 

He abounds very much with machinery; and 
in this part of the work fys merit is more dubi- 
ous. Wherever celeftial beings are made to inter- 
pofe, his machinery is noble. God looking down 
upon the hofls , and , on different occafions , 
fending an angel to check the Pagans , and to 
rebuke the evilfpirits, produces a fublime effeCt. 
The defcription of hell too, with the appearance 
and fpeech of Satan, in the beginning of the 
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4th book, is extremely linking; and plainly has 
been imitated by Milton , though he muft be al- 
lowed to have improved upon it. But the devils, 
the enchanters, and the conjurers, a£l too great 
a part throughout Taffo’s poem ; and form a fort 
of dark and gloomy machinery, not pleafing to 
the imagination. The enchanted wood, on which 
the nodus , or intrigue of the poem , is made 
in a great meafure to depend; the meffengers fenc 
in quell of Rinaldo , in order that he may break 
the charm ; their being conducted by a hermit 
to a cave in the centre of the earth ; the won- 
derful voyage which they make to the fortunate 
illands; and their recovering Rinaldo from the 
charms of Armida and voluptuoufnefs ; are fcenes 
which, though very arnufmg, and defcribed with 
the higheft beauty of poetry , yet muft be con- 
felfed to carry the marvellous to a degree of 
extravagance. 

In general , that for which Taffo is moft liable 
to cenfure , is a certain romantic vein , which 
runs through many of the adventures and inci- 
dents of his poem. The objefts which he prefenU 
to us, are always great; but fometimes, too 
remote from probability. He retains fomewhat 
of the tafte of his age , which was not reclaimed 
from an extravagant admiration of the llories 
of knight-errantry ; llories which the wild, but 
rich and agreeable imagination of Ariolto, had 
raifed into frelh reputation. In apology, however, 
for Taffo , it may be faid , that he is not more 
marvellous and romantic than either Homer, or 
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Virgil. All the difference is , that in the one we 
find the romance of Paganifm , in the other, that 
of chivalry. 

With all the beauties of defcription , and of 
poetical llyle, Taffo remarkably abounds. Both 
his defcriptions , and his ftyle, are moch diverfi- 
fied, and well fuited to each other. In defcri- 
bing magnificent obje£ls, his ftyle is firm and 
majeftic; when he defcends to gay and pleafing 
ones , fuch as Erminia’s paftoral retreat in the 
feventh book," and the arts and beauty of Ar- 
mida in the fourth book , it is foft and infinuat- 
ing. Both thofe defcriptions , which I have men- 
tioned , are exqpifite in their kind. His. battles 
»re animated , and very properly varied in the 
incidents; inferior hpwever to Homer’s in point 
of fpirit and fire., • 

In his fentiments, Taffo is not fo happy as in 
his defcriptions. It is indeed rather by aflions, 
characters, and defcriptions, that he interefts us, 
than by the fentimental part of the work. He 
is far inferior to Virgil in tendernefs. When he 
aims at being pathetic and fentimental in his 
fpeeches, he is apt to become artificial and ftrained. 

With regard to points and conceits, with which 
he has often been reproached , the cenfure has 
been carried too far. Affectation is by no means 
the general charaCler of Taffo’s manner, which, 
upon the whole, is mafculine, ftrong, and cor- 
re£l. On fome occafions, indeed, efpecially as I 
juft now obferved, when he feeks to be tender, 
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he degenerates into forced and unnatural ideas; 
but thefe are far from being fo frequent or com- 
mon as has been fuppofed. Threefcore or four- 
fcore lines retrenched from the poem , would 
fully clear it, am perfuaded , of all fuch except 
tionable paflages. 

With Boileau, Dacier, and the other French 
critics of the laft age, the humor prevailed of 
decrying Taffo ; and paffed from them to Come of 
the Englifh writers. But one would be apt to 
imagine , they were not much acquainted with 
Tafio ; or at leaft they rnuft have read him, under 
the influence of ftrong prejudices. For to me it 
appears clear, that the Jerufalem is, in rank and 
dignity, the third regular epfic poem in the world; 
and comes next to the Iliad and Mneid. Taffo 
may be juflly held inferior to Homer, in fim- 
plicity and in fire ; to Virgil, in tendernefs; to 
Milton, in daring fublimity of genius; but to no 
other he yields in any poetical talents; and for 
fertility of invention, variety of incidents, ex- 
preffion of chara£lers, richnefs of defcription, and 
beauty of Ryle , I know no poet , except the 
three juft named, that can be compared to him. 

Ariofto , the great rival of Taffo, in Italian 
poetry, cannot with any propriety, be claffed 
among the epic writers. The fundamental rule 
of epic compofitkm is, to recount a heroic en- 
terprife, and to form it into a regular ftory. 
Though there is a fort of unity and connexion 
in the plan of Orlando Furiofo, yet, inftead of 
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rendering this apparent to the reader, it feems 
to have been the author's intention to keep it 
out of view, by the defultory manner in which 
the poem is carried on , and the perpetual inter- 
ruptions of the feveral dories before they are 
finiihed. Ariofto appears to have defpifed all re- 
gularity of plan , and to have chofen to give 
loofe reins to a copious and rich , but extravagant 
fancy. At the fame time , there is fo much epic 
matter in the Orlando Furiofo , that it would be 
improper to pafe it by without fome notice. It 
unites indeed all forts of poetry; fometimes comic 
and fatiric ; fometimes light and licentious; at 
other times highly heroic, defcriptive, and tender. 
Whatever drain the poet affumes , he excels in it. 
He is always matter of his fubjett; feems to play 
himfelf with it; and leaves us fometimes at a lofe 
to know whether he be ferious , or in jeft. He 
is feldom dramatic; fometimes, but not often, 
fentimental ; but in narration and defcription , 
perhaps no poet ever went beyond him. He 
makes every fcene which he defcribes, and every 
event which he relates , pafs before our eyes ; and 
in his feledion of circumftances , is eminently 
pi£lurefque. His ftyle is much varied, always 
fuited to the fubje£t , and adorned with a re- 
markably fmooth and melodious verfification. 

As the Italians make their boaft of Talfo, fo 
do the Portuguefe ofCamoens; who was nearly 
cotemporary with Taffo, but whofe poem was 
publifhed before the Jerufalem. The fubje£i of 
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it, is the firft difcovery of the Eaft Indies by 
Vafco the Gama ; an enterprife fplendid in its 
nature , and extremely interefting to the country- 
men of Camoens, as it laid the foundation of 
their future wealth and confideration in Europe, 
The poem opens with Vafco and his fleet ap- 
pearing on the ocean , between the ifland Mada- 
gafcar , and the coaft of ^Ethiopia. After various 
attempts to land on that coaft , they are at laft 
hofpitably received in the kingdom of Melinda. 
Vafco, at the defire of the king, gives him an 
account of Europe , recites a poetical hiftory of 
Portugal, and relates all the adventures of the 
voyage , which had preceded the opening of the 
poem. This recital takes up three cantos , or 
books. It is well imagined , contains a great many 
poetical beauties; and has no defe£l, except that 
Vafco makes an unfeafonable difplay of learning 
to the African prince, in frequent allufions to 
the Greek and Roman hiftories. Vafco and his 
countrymen afterward fet forth to purfue their 
voyage. The (forms and diftrefles which they 
encounter; their arrival at Calecut on the Ma- 
labar coaft ; their reception and adventures in 
that country , and at laft their return homewards, 
fill up the reft of the poem. 

The whole work is conduced according to 
the epic plan. Both the fubjeff and the incidents 
are magnificent; and, joined with fome wildnefs 
and irregularity, there appears in the execution 
much poetic fpirit; ftrong fancy, and bold descrip- 
tion: as far as I can judge from tranflations , 
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without any knowledge of the original. There is 
no attempt towards painting characters in the 
poem; Vafco is the hero, and the only perfonage 
indeed that makes any figure. 

The machinery of the Lufiad is perfeCUy extra- 
vagant; not only is it formed of a Angular mixture 
of Chriftian ideas, and Pagan mythology; but 
it is fo conduced, that the Pagan Gods appear 
to be the true deities, and Chrift and the blefled 
Virgin , to be fubordinate agents. One great 
fcope of the Portuguefe expedition , our author 
informs us , is to propagate the Chriftian faith , 
and to extirpate Mahometanifm. In this religious 
undertaking , the great protestor of the Portu- 
guefe is Venus, and their great adverfary is Bac- 
chus, whofe difpleafure is excited, by Vafco’s 
attempting to rival his fame in the Indies. Coun- 
cils of the Gods are held/ in which Jupiter is 
introduced , as foretelling the downfal of Maho- 
metanifm , and the propagation of the gofpel. 
Vafco, in great diftrefs from a ftorm, prays moft - 
ferioufly to God; implores the aid of Chrift and 
the Virgin , and begs for fuch afftftance as was 
given to the Ifraelites, when they were pafling 
through the red fea , and to the apoftle Paul , 
when he was in hazard of fhipwreck. In return 
to this prayer, Venus appears, who difcerning 
the ftorm to be the work of Bacchus , complains 
to Jupiter, and procures the winds to be calmed. 
Such ftrange and prepoflerous machinery, ftiovvs 
how much authors have been milled by the 
abfurd opinion, that there could be no epic poetry 
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without the Gods of Homer. Towards the end 
of the work , indeed , the author gives us an 
awkward falvo for his whole Mythology; making 
the Goddefs Thetis inform Vafco , that flie , and 
the reft of the heathen deities, are no more than 
names to defcribe the operations of providence. 

There is, however, fome fine machinery , of 
a different kind , in the Lufiad. The genius of 
the river Ganges appearing to Emanuel , king of 
Portugal, in a dream, inviting that prince to 
difcover his fecret fprings , and acquainting him , 
that he was the deltined monarch for whom the 
treafures of the Eaft were referved , is a happy 
idea. Hut the nobleft conception of this fort, is 
in the fifth canto , where Vafco is recounting to 
the king of Melinda, all the wonders which he 
met with in his navigation. He tells him , that 
when the fleet arrived at the cape of Good Hope, 
which never before had been doubled by any 
navigator, there appeared to them , on a fudden, 
a huge and monftrous phantom rifing out of the 
fea, in the midft of tempeftsand thunders, with 
a head that reached the clouds, and a counten- 
ance that filled them with terror. This was the 
genius, or guardian , of that hitherto unknown 
ocean. It fpoke to them with a voice like thunder; 
menaced them, for invading thofe feas which he 
had fo long poffeffed undifturbed ; and for daring 
to explore thofe fecrets of the deep , which never 
had been revealed to the eye of mortals ; required 
them to proceed no farther; if they fliould proceed, 
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foretold all the fucceflive calamities that were ■to 
befal them; and then, with a mighty noife, 
difappeared. This is one of the moil folemn and 
ftriking pieces of machinery that ever was em- 
ployed ; and is fufficient to Ihow that Camoens 
is a poet, though of an irregular, yet of a bold 
and lofty imagination *. 

In reviewing the epic poets , it were unjuft to 
make no mention of the amiable author of the 
Adventures of Telemachus. His work, though 
notcompofed inverfe, is juftly entitled to be held 
a poem. The meafured poetical profe , in which 
it was written, is remarkably harmonious; and 
gives the ftyle nearly as much elevation as the 
French language is capable of fupporting, even 
in regular verfe. 

The plan of the work is , in general , well 
contrived ; and is deficient neither in epic gran- 
deur, nor unity of obje£h The author has entered 
with much felicity into the fpirit and ideas of the 
ancient poets , particularly into the ancient my- 
thology, which retains more dignity, and makes 
a better figure in his hands , than in thofe of 
any other modern poet His defcriptions are 
rich and beautiful ; efpecially of the fofter and 

calmer • 

", I Have mailt no mention of. the Araucana, an epic poem, 
in Spanish, compofed by Alonzo deErcilla, becanfe I am un- 
acquainted with the original language, and have not feen any 
tranflation of it. A full account of it is given by Mr. Hayley, 
in the notes upon his Effay on Epic Poetry. 
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calmer fcenes, for which the genius' of Fenelon 
was beft fuited ; fuch as the incidents of paftoral 
life, the pleafures of virtue, or a country flourilh- 
ing in peace. There is an inimitable fweetnefa 
and tendernefs in feveral of the pictures of this 
kind , which he has given. 

. The beft executed part of the Work, are the 
firft fix books, in which Telemachus recounts 
his adventures to Calypio. The narration, through- 
out them, is lively and interefting. Afterwards; 
efpecially in the laft twelve books , it becomes 
more tedious and languid; and in warlike ad- 
ventures which are attempted , there is a great 
defeat of vigor. The chief objection Sgainft this 
work being clafled with epic poems , arifes' from 
the minute detail of virtuous policy , intb which 
the author in fome places enters,' and from the 
difcourfes and inftru&ions of Mentor, which recur 
Upon us too often, and too much in the'ftrairt 
of common-place morality. Though theft were 
well fuited to the mairt defign of th’e'diithor , 
which was to form the mind of £ young prince, 
yet they feem not congruous to the 1 torture bf 
epic poetry; the objeft of which is td improve 
us by means of aftions :, chara&eri , and ftnti- 
meats , rather than by ddiverihg prbftffed and 
formal inftru&ion. -nalaT •<» 

Several of the epic poets have defcribedii defcfent 
into hell ; and in the profpeds they h a Ve given 
US of the invifible world, we m£y obfetve the 
gradual refinement of men’s notions', concerning 
a ftate of future rewards and punifhments. The 
L, on H. 3. 18 
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defcent of Ulyfles into hell, in Homer’s Odyffey, 
prefents to us a very indiftin£t and dreary fort of 
objed.. The fcene is laid in the country of the 
Cimmerians, which is always covered with clouds 
and darknefs , at the extremity of the ocean. 
When the fpirits of tlje dead begin to appear, 
we fcarcely know whether Uly lies is above ground, 
or below it. None of the gholts, even of the 
heroes, appear fatisfied with their condition in 
th.e other world ; and when Ulyffes endeavours 
to comfort Achilles , by reminding" him of the 
illuftrious figure which he mnft make in thofe 
region? , Achilles roundly tells him , that all fuch 
fpeeches are idle ; for he would rather be a day- 
laborer on earth , than have the command of 
all the dead, 

• In the fixth book of the vEneid, we difeem 
a much greater refinement of ideas , correfpond- 
ing to the progrefs which the world had then 
made y^philofophy. The objeds there delineated, 
"are fypth pnore clear and diltind and more grand 
and awful. The feparate manfions of good and 
of bad fpirits, with the punifhments of the one, 
and the employments and happinefs, of the others, 
are finely defcribed ; and in confiftency with the 
molt ,pi?acp morality. But the vifit which Fenelon 
makes Telemachus pay to the lhades, is much 
more philofophical Bill than Virgil’s. He employs 
the fame fables and the fame mythology; but 
we find the ancient mythology refined by the 
knowledge of the true religion , and adorned 
with that beautiful enthufiafm, for which Fenelon 

Hr ' 
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Was fo diftiriguiflied. His account of the happi-> 
rtefs of the juft is an excellent defcriptiori in the 
myftic ftrain ; and very expreffive of the geniui 
and fpirit of the author. * 

Voltaire has given us in his Henriade, a re- 
gular epic poem , in French verfe. In every 
performance of that celebrated writer , we may 
expe£I to find marks of genius ; and , accord- 
ingly, that work difcovers, in feveral places, 
that boldnefs in the conceptions, and that liveli- 
nefs and felicity in the exprefiion , for which 
the author is fo remarkably diftinguiihed. Several 
of the comparifons, in particular, which occur 
in it, are both new and happy. But conlidered 
upon the whole , I cannot efteem it one of his 
Chief produ&ions ; and am of opinion, that he 
has fucceeded infinitely better in tragic, than in 
epic compofition. French verification feems ill 
adapted to epic poetry. Bdides it' being always 
fettered by rhyme, the language never affumes 
a fufficient degree of elevation or majefty ; and 
appears to be more capable of exprefling the 
tender in tragedy, than of fupporting' the fub- 1 
lime in epic. Hence a feeblenefs, and fometimes’ 
a profaic flatnefs, in the ftyle of the Henriade; 
and whether from this, or from fome other caufe, 
the poem often languifhes. It does riot'feize the : 
imagination ; nor intereft and carry the reader 
along , with that ardor which ought to be in- 
fpired by a fublime and fpirited epic poem. 

The fubjed of the Henriade , is the triumph 
of Henry the fourth over the arms of the 
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league. The a£lion of the poem, properly in- 
cludes only the fiege of Paris. It is in a&ion 
perfe£lly ep[c in its nature; great, interefting , 
and conduced with a fufftcient regard to unity 
and all the other critical rules. But it 4 s liable 
to both the defects which I before remarked in 
Lucan’s Pharfalia. It is founded wholly on civil 
wars; and pilefents to us thofe odious and deteft- 
able objefls of mafTacres and affaffinations , which 
throw a gloom over the poem. It is alfo, like 
Lucan’s-, of too recent a date, and comes too 
much witjiip the bounds of well known hiftory. 
To remedy this laft defefil , and to remove the 
appearance of being a mere hiftorian, Voltaire 
has chofen to mix fidlion with truth. The poem, 
for inftance, opens with a voyage of Henry’s to 
England , and an interview between him and 
Queen Elizabeth ; though every one knows that 
Henry never was in England, and that thefe two 
illuftnous perfonages never met. In fadls of fuch 
public notoriety, a fidlion like this Blocks the 
reader , and forms an unnatural and ill forted 
mixture with hiftorical truth. The epifode was 
contrived, in order to give Henry an opportunity 
of recounting the former tranfadlions of the civil 
wars, in imitation of the recital which /Eneas 
makes to Dido in the /Eneid. But the imita- 
tion was injudicious. /Eneas might, with pro- 
priety , relate to Dido , tranfadlions of which 
flie was either entirely ignorant , or had acquired 
only an imperfedl knowledge by flying reports. 
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But Queen Elizabeth could not but be fuppofed 
to be perfectly apprized of all the fads, which 
the poet makes Henry recite to her. 

In order to emhellifh his fubjed, Voltaire has 
chofen to employ a great deal of machinery. 
But here alfo, I am obliged to cenfure his con- 
dud; for the machinery which he chiefly employs, 
is of the worft kind , and the leaft fuited to an 
epic poem , that of allegorical beings. Difcord , 
cunning, and love, appear as perfonages, mix 
with the human adors , and make a confiderable 
figure in the intrigue of the poem. This is con- 
trary to every rule of rational criticifm. Ghofts, 
angels, and devils, have popular belief on their 
fide, and can be conceived as exifting. But every 
one knows, that allegorical beings are no more 
than reprefentations of human difpofitions and 
paflions. They may be employed like other per- 
fonifications and' figures offpeech; or in a poem, 
that is wholly allegorical , they may occupy the 
chief place. They are there in their native and 
proper region ; but in a poem which relates to 
human tranfadions , as I had occafion before 
to remark , when fuch beings are defcribed as 
ading along with men , the imagination is con- 
founded ; it is divided between phantafms and 
realities, and knows not on what to reft. 

In juftice, however, to our author, I muft 
obferve, that the machinery of St. Louis, which 
he alfo employs, is of a better kind, and polfelfes 
real dignity. The fineft palfage in the Henriade, 
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indeed one of the fineft that occurs in any poem, 
is the profpedl of the invifihle world, which St. 
Louis gives to Henry in a dream , in the feventh 
canto. Death bringing the fouls of the departed 
in fncceflion before God; their aftonifliment when 
arriving from all different countries and religious 
fefls, they are brought into the divine prefence; 
when they find their fuperftitions to be falfe , 
and have the truth unveiled to them; the palace 
of the deflinies opened to Henry, and the pro- 
fpe£t of his fucceffors which is there given him ; 
are fh iking and magnificent objedls, and do honor 
to the genius of Voltaire. 

Though fome of the epifodes in this poem 
are properly extended, yet the narration is, on 
the whole , too general ; the events are too much 
crowded , and fuperficially related; which is, 
doubtlefs , one caufe of the poem’s making a faint 
impreffion. The ftrain of fentiment which runs 
through it, is high and noble. Religion appears, 
on every occafion , with great and proper luftre; 
and the author breathes that fpirit of humanity 
and toleration , which is confpicuous in all his 
works. , , , 

Milton , of whom it remains now to fpeak, 
has chalked out for himfelf a new, and very ex- 
traordinary road , in poetry. As foon as we open 
his Paradife Loft , we find ourfelves introduced all 
at once into an invifihle world, and furrounded 
with celeflial and infernal beings. Angels and 
devils, are not the machinery , but principal 
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a&ors, in the poem ; and what, in any other com- 
pofition , would be the marvellous , is here only 
the natural courfe of events. A fubjeft fo re- 
mote from the affairs of this world , may furnifli 
ground to thofe who think fuch difcuffions ma- 
terial, to bring it into doubt, whether Paradife 
Loft can properly be claffed among epic poems. 
By whatever name it is to be called, it is, un- 
doubtedly , one of the higheft efforts of poetical 
genius; and in one great chara&eriftic of the epic 
poem, majefty and fublimity, it is fully equal 
to any that bear that name. 

How far the author was altogether happy in 
the choice of his fubjedl, may be queftioned. It 
has led him into very difficult ground. Had he 
taken a fubjeCt that was more human , and lefs 
theological; that was more conneCted with the 
occurrences of life, and afforded a greater difplay 
of the characters and paflions of men , his poem 
would , perhaps , have to the bulk of readers , 4 
been more pleafing and attraClive. But the fub- 
je£l which he has chofen , fuited the daring fub- 
limity of his genius * ** . It is a fubjeCl for which 

, t 

* “ He feeras to have been well acquainted with his own 
* genius, and to know what it was that, nature had bellowed 

** upon him more bountifully than upon others; the power of 
“ difplaying the vail, illuminating the fplendid, enforcing the 
** awful, darkening the gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful. 
“ He therefore chofe a fubjeft , on which too much could not 
u be faid; on which he might tire his fancy, without the 
“ cenfure of extravagance. " 


D*. Johnson's Life of Milton. 
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Milton alone was fitted ; and in the condufl of 
it, he has lhown a Aretch both of imagination 
and invention, which is perfectly wonderful. It 
is aAonifhing how, from the few hints given u* 
in the facred fcriptures , he was able to raife fo 
complete and regular a Arudture ; and to fill hi* 
poem with fuch a variety of incidents. Dry and 
harlh palTages fometimes occur. The author ap- 
pears, upon fome occafions, a metaphyfician and 
a divine , rather than a poet. But the general 
tenor of his work is interefting; he feizes and fixes 
the imagination ; engages, elevates, and affe£ls us 
as we proceed; which is always a fure teft of merit 
in an epic compofition. The artful change of 
liis objects; the fcene laid. now on earth, now in 
hell , and now in heaven ,. affords a fufiicient di- 
\erfity; while unity of plan is, at the fame time, 
perfectly fupported. We have Aill life, and 
calm fcenes, in the employments of Adam and 
Eve in paradife; and we have bufy fcenes and 
great a£\ions, in the enterprife of Satan, and the 
wars of the angels. The innocence, purity, and 
amiablenefs of our firfl parents, oppofed to the 
pride and ambition of Satan , furniflies a happy 
contrail , that reigns throughout the whole poem; 
only the conclufion, as I before obferved, is too 
tragic for epic, poetry. 

• The nature of the fubje£t did not admit any 
great difplay of characters ; but fuch as could be 
introduced, are fupported with much propriety, 
Satan , in particular, makes a Ariking figure, 
and is, indeed, the belt drawn character in the 
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poem. Milton has not defcribed him , fuch as 
we fuppofe an infernal fpirit to he. He has, more 
fuitably to his own purpofe, given him a human, 
that is, a mixed character, not altogether void 
of fome good qualities. He is brave and faithful 
to his troops. In the midfl of his impiety , he is 
not without remorfe.- He is even touched with 
pity for our firft parents; and juftifies himfelf in 
his defign againft them , from the neceflity of his 
fituation. He is a&uated by ambition and relent* 
ment, rather than by pure malice. In fliort, 
Milton’s Satan is no worfe than many a confpi- 
rator or famous chief, that makes a figure in 
hiftory. The different characters of Beelzebub , 
Moloch, Belial, are exceedingly well painted 
in thofe eloquent fpeeches which they make, in 
the fecond book. The good angels , though 
always defcribed with dignity and propriety , 
have more uniformity than the infernal lpirits in 
their appearance ; though among them , too , the 
mild condefcenfion of Raphael , and the tried 
fidelity of Abdiel, form proper charaCteriftical 
diftinClions. The attempt to deferibe God al- 
mighty himfelf, and to recount dialogues be- 
tween the father and the fon, was too bold and 
arduous , and is that wherein our poet , as was 
to have been expeCted , has been moll unfuccefs- 
ful. With regard to his human characters , the 
innocence of our, firft parents , and their love, 
are finely and delicately painted. In fome of his 
fpeeches to Raphael and to Eve, Adam is per- 
haps , too knowing and refined for his fituation. 
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Eve is more diftindlly characterized. Her gentle- 
nefs, modefty, and frailty, mark very expreflively 
a female character. , 

Miiton’s great and dillinguifhing excellence, 
is, his fublimity. In this, perhaps, he, excels 
Homer; as there is no doubt of his leaving 
Virgil , and ev^ry other poet , far behind him. 
Almoft the whole of the firft and fecond books 
of Paradife Loft , are continued inftances of the 
higheft fublime. The profpeCt of hell and of 
the fallen hoft, the appearance and behaviour of 
Satan , the confultation of the infernal chiefs, 
and Satan's flight through chaos to the borders 
of this world , dircover the moft lofty ideas- that 
ever entered into the conception of any poet. In 
the fixth book alfo , there is much grandeur , 
particularly in the appearance of the Mefliah; 
though fome parts of that book are cenfurable; 
and the witticifms of the devils upon the effeCt 
bf their artillery , form an intolerable blemifh. 
Milton’s fublimity is of a different kind from 
that of Homer. Homer’s is generally accompanied 
with fire and impetuofity; Milton’s poffeffes more 
of a calm and amazing grandeur. Homer warms 
and hurries us along ; Milton fixes us in a ftate 
of aftonilhment-and elevation. Homer’s fublimity 
appears moft in the defcription of aClions; Mil- 
ton’s, in that of wonderful and ftupendous objeCls. 

But though Milton is moft diftinguilhed for. 
his fublimity , yet there is alfo much of the 
beautiful, the tender, and the pleafing, in many 
parts of his work. When the fcene is laid in 
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paradife , the imagery is always of the mod gay 
and fmiling kind. His defcriptions (how an un- 
commonly fertile imagination ; and in his fimiles, 
he is, for the mod part , remarkably happy. 
They are feldom improperly introduced; feldom 
either low, or trite. They generally prefent to 
tis images taken from the fublime or the beautiful 
clafsof objefls; if they have any faults, it is their 
alluding too frequently to matters of learning, and 
"to fables of antiquity. In the latter part of Paradife 
l*oft, there mud be confeffed to be a falling off. 
With the fall of our firft parents, Milton’s genius 
Jeems to decline. Beauties,' however, there are, 
in the concluding books, of the tragic kind. The 
remorfe and contrition of the guilty pair, and 
their lamentations over paradife, when they are 
obliged to leave it, are very moving. The laft 
epifode of the angel’s Blowing Adam the fate of 
his poflerity, is happily imagined; but, in many 
places, the execution is languid. 

Milton’s language and verification have high 
merit. His ftyle is full of majefly, and wonderfully 
adapted to his fubjedl. His blank verfe is har- 
monious and diverfified , and affords the mod 
complete example of the elevation , which our 
language is capable of attaining by the force of 
numbers. It does not flow like the French verfe , 
in # tame, regular, uniform melody, which foon 
tires the ear; but is fometimes fmooth and flow- 
ing, fometimes rough; varied in its cadence, and 
intermixed with dilcords, fo as to fuit the ftrength 
and freedom of epic compofition. Negle&ed 
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and profaic lines , indeed , we fometimes meet 
with; but, in a work fo long, and in the man 
fo harmonious , thefe may be forgiven. 

On the whole, Paradife Loft is a poem that 
abounds with beauties of every kind, and that 
juftly entitles its author to a degree of fame not 
inferior to any poet ; though it mnft be alfo ad- 
mitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot 
of almoft every high and daring genius , not to 
be uniform and correfl. Milton is too frequently 
theological and metaphylical ; fometimes harlh 
in his language; often too technical in his words, 
and affeftedly oftentatious of his learning. Many 
of his faults muft be attributed to the pedantry 
of the age in which he lived. He difcovers a 
vigor, a grafp of genius equal to every thing 
that is great ; fometimes he riles above every 
poet , at other times he falls much below himfelf. 
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LECTURE XL V. 


Dramatic Poetry — Tragedy . 


U.RAMATIC poetry has, among all civilized 
nations, been confidered as a rational and ufeful 
entertainment, and judged worthy of careful and 
ferious difcuflion. According as it is employed 
upon the light and the gay, or upon the grave 
and affeding incidents of human life, it divides, 
itfelf into the two forms, of comedy or tragedy. 
But as great and ferious objeds command more 
attention than little and ludicrous ; as the fall of 
a hero interefts the public more than the mar- 
riage of a private perfon; tragedy has been always 
held a more dignified entertainment than comedy. 
The one refts upon the high pafRons, the virtues, 
crimes , and fufferings of mankind. The other 
on their humors, follies, and pleafures. Torror 
and pity are the great inftruments of the former; 
ridicule is the foie inftrument of the latter. Tra- 
gedy fliall therefore be the objed of our fulleft 
difcuflion. This and the following ledure flrall 
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be employed on it; after which I fhall treat of 
what is peculiar to comedy. 

Tragedy, confidered as an exhibition of the 
characters and behaviour of men, in fome of the 
moft trying and critical fituations of life , is a 
noble idea of poetry. It is a direCl imitation of 
human manners and aCUons. For it does not, 
like the epic poem , exhibit characters by the 
narration and defcription of the poet ; but the 
poet difappears; and the perfonages therhfelves 
are fet before us, afling and fpeaking what is 
fuitable to their characters. Hence, no kind of 
writing is fo great a trial of the author’s profound 
knowledge of the human heart. No kind of writ- 
ing has fo much power, when happily executed, 
to raifejhe ftrongeft emotions. It is, or ought to 
be, a mirror in which we behold ourfelves, and 
the evils to which we are expofed ; a faithful copy 
of the human paffions , with all their direful ef- 
feCts, when they are fuffered to become ex- 
travagant. 

As tragedy is a higlt and diftinguifhed fpecies 
of compofition , fo alfo, in its general ftrain and 
fpirit, it is favorable to virtue. Such power hath 
virtue happily over the human mind , by the 
wife and gracious conflitution of our nature, that 
as admiration cannot be raifed in epic poetry. 
So neither in tragic poetry can our paffions be 
flrongly moved , unlefs virtuous emotions be 
awakened within us. Every poet finds,' that it is 
impoffible to intereft us in any charafler , with- 
out reprefen ting that character as worthy and’ 
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honorable, though it may not be perfeff; and 
that the great fecret for raifing indignation , is to 
paint the perfon who is to be the object of it, 
in the colors of vice and depravity. He may, 
indeed, nay, he mud, reprefent the virtuous as 
fometimes unfortunate, becaufe this is often the 
cafe in real life; but lie will always ftudy to en- 
gage our hearts in their behalf ; and though they 
may be defcribed as unprofperous , yet there is 
no inftance of a tragic poet reprefen ting vice as 
fully triumphant, and happy, in the cataftrophe- 
of the piece. Even when bad men fucceed in their 
defigns , punifliment is made always to attend 
them ; and mifery of one kind or other, is fliown 
to be unavoidably connected with guilt. Love 
and admiration of virtuous characters, companion 
for the injured and the diftrefied, and indigna- 
tion againft the authors of thejj fufferings, are the 
fentiments moft generally excited by tragedy. 
And , therefore , though dramatic writers may 
fometimes, like other writers, be guilty of im- 
proprieties , though they may fail of placing 
virtue precifely in the due point of light , yet no 
reafonable perfon can refufe tragedy to be a moral 
fpecies of compofition. Taking tragedies com- 
plexly, I am fully perfuaded, that the impref- 
fions left by them upon the mind , are , on the 
whole, favorable to virtue and good difpofitions. 
And , therefore , the zeal which fome pious men 
have fhown againft the entertainments of the 
theatre , muft reft pnly upon the abufe of 
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comedy, which, indeed, has frequently been fo 
great as to juftify very fevere cenfures againft it. 

The account which Ariftotle gives of the defign 
of tragedy , is , that it is intended to purge our 
paflions by means of pity and terror. This is 
fomewhat obfcure. Various fenfes have been 
put upon his words , and mnch altercation has 
followed among his commentators. Without en- 
tering into any controverfy upon this head , the 
intention of tragedy may, I think, be more fliortly 
and clearly defined, to improve our virtuous fen- 
fibility. If fin author interells us in behalf of virtue, 
forms us to compafiion for the diflrefled , . infpires 
us with proper fentiments , on beholding the 
vicilfitudes of life, and, by means of the concern 
which he raifes for the misfortunes of others, leads 
us to guard againft errors in our own conduft, he 
accompliflies all tl^ moral purpofes of tragedy. 

In order to this end, the firft requifite is, that 
he pitch upon fome moving and interefting 
ftory, and that he condufl it in a natural and 
probable manner. For we muft obferve, that 
the natural and the probable muft always be the 
bafis of tragedy; and are infinitely more elfential 
there, than in epic pwetry. The objetfl of the 
epic poet , is to excite our admiration by the 
recital of heroic adventures ; and a much flighter 
degree of probability is required when admiration 
is concerned, than when the tender paflions are 
intended to be moved. The imagination , in the 
former cafe, is exalted, accommodates itfelf to 
the poet's idea, and can admit the marvellous ? 

without 
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without being fliocked. But tragedy demands a , 
ftri&er imitation of the life and allions of men. 
For the end which it purfues is , not fo mnch to 
elevate the imagination, as to affe£! the heart; 
and the heart always judges more nicely than 
the imagination , of what is probable. Paffion 
can be raifed , only by making the impreffions 
of nature , and of truth , upon the mind. By 
introducing , therefore , any wild or romantic 
circumllances into his ftory , the poet never fails 
to check paffion in its growth , and of courfe , 
difappoints the main effell of tragedy. 

This principle, which is founded on the cleareft 
reafon, excludes from tragedy all machinery, or 
fabulous intervention of the Gods. Ghofts have, 
indeed, maintained their place, as being flrongly 
founded on popular belief, ^nd peculiarly fuited 
to heighten the terror of tragic fcenes. But all 
unravellings of the plot, which turn upon the 
interpofition of deities , fuch as 'Euripides em- 
ploys in feveral of his plays, are much to be 
condemned; both as clumfy and inartificial, and 
as deftroying the probability of the ftory. Thia 
mixture of machinery with the tragic allion , 
is undoubtedly a blemifh in the ancient theatre. 

In order to promote that impreffion of proba- 
bility which is fo neceffary to the fuccefs of tra- 
gedy, fome critics have required, that the fuh- 
jell fhould never be a pure fillion invented by 
the poet, but built on real hiftory or known falls. 
Such , indeed , were generally , if not always , 

L, on R. 3 . 19 
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the fubjeCU, of the Greek tragedians. But I can- 
not hold this to be a matter of any great confe- 
qnence. It is proved by experience , that a ficti- 
tious tale , if properly conduced , will melt die 
heart as much as any real hiftory. In order to 
our being moved , it is neceflary , that the events 
related did actually happen, provided, they be 
fuch , as might eafily have happened in the ordi- 
nary courfe of nature. Even when tragedy bor- 
rows its materials from hiftory , it mixes many a 
fiflitious circumftance. The greateft part of rea- 
ders neither know, nor inquire, what is fabulous 
or what is hiftorical, in the fubjeCt They attend 
only to what is probable , and are touched by 
events which refemble nature. Accordingly, 
fome of the moft pathetic tragedies are entirely 
fiftitious in the fubjefl; fuch as Voltaire’s Zaire 
and Alzire, the Orphan, Douglas, the Fair Pe- 
nitent, and feveral others. 

Whether the fubjeCt be of the real or feigned 
kind , that on which moft depends for rendering 
the incidents in a tragedy probable, and, by 
means of their probability affeCting, is the con- 
duft, or management of the ftory , and the con- 
nexion of its feveral parts. To regulate this con- 
duCt , critics have laid down the famous rule 
of the three unities; the importance of which, 
it will be neceflary to difcufs. But, in order to 
do this with more advantage, it will be neceflary, 
that we firft look backwards, and trace the rife 
and origin of tragedy , which will give light to 
feveral things relating to the fubjefl. 
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Tragedy, like other arts, was, in its begin- 
nings rude and imperfect. Among the Greeks , 
from whom our dramatic entertainments , are de- 
rived , the origin of tragedy was no other than 
the fong which was wont to be fang at the fes- 
tival of Bacchus. A goat was the facrifice offered 
to that God; after the facrifice, the priefts, with 
the company that joined them , fung hymns in 
honor of Bacchus; and from the name of the 
vi£lim, a goat, joined with a fong, un- 
doubtedly arofe the word , tragedy. 

Thefe hymns , or lyric poems , were fung 
fometimes by the whole company, fometimes by 
feparate bands , anfwering alternately to each 
other; making what we call a chorus, with its 
ftrophes and antiftrophes. In order to throw fome 
variety into this entertainment, and to relieve the 
•fingers , it was thought proper to introduce a 
perfon who, between the fongs, fliould make a 
recitation in verfe. Thefpis, who lived about 536 
years before the Chriftian era , made this innova- 
tion; and, as it was relillied, jEfchylus, who 
came5o years after him, and who is properly the 
father of tragedy , went a ftep farther , introduced 
a dialogue between two perfons, or a£tors, in 
which he contrived to interweave fome interefting 
ftory , and brought his aflors on a ftage, adorned 
w’ith proper fcenery and decorations. All that 
thefe actors recited, was called epifode, or ad- 
ditional fong; and the fongs of the chorus were 
made to relate no longer to Bacchus, their original 

j 
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fubjefl , bnt to the ftory in which the adlors 
were concerned. This began to give the drama 
a regular form , which was foon after brought to 
perfection, by Sophocles and Euripides. It is re- 
markable, in how Ihort a fpace of time tragedy 
grew up among the Greeks, from the rudefl be- 
ginnings to its moil perfect ftate. For Sophocles, 
the greafeft and moil correct of all the tragic 
poets, flouriflied only 22 years after ALfchylus, and 
was little more than 70 years poflerior to Thefpis. 

From the account which I have now given, 
it appears , that the chorus was the bafts or 
foundation of the ancient tragedy. It was not 
an ornament added to it; or a contrivance defign- 
ed to render it more perfedl; but, in truth, the 
dramatic dialogue was an addition to the chorus, 
which was the original entertainment. In procefs 
of time, the chorus, from being the principal, 
became only the acceflary in tragedy ; till at 
lafl , in modern tragedy , it has difappeared alto- 
gether ; which forms the chief diftindlion between 
the ancient and the modern ftage. 

This has given rife to a queftion , much agitat- 
ed between the partifans of the ancients and 
the moderns, whether the drama has gained, 
or has fuffered , by the abolition of the chorus. 
It muft be admitted , that the chorus tended to 
render tragedy both more magnificent, and more 
inftrudlive and moral. It was always the moll 
fubhme and poetical parfjof the work ; and being 
carried on by finging, and accompanied with 
muiic, it muft no doubt, have diverfified the 
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entertainment greatly, and added to its fplendor. 
The chorus , at the fame time , conveyed con- 
flant leflons of virtue. It was compofed of fuch 
perfons as might molt naturally be fuppofed pre- 
fent on the occafion ; inhabitants of the place 
where the fcene was laid, often the companions 
of fome of the principal a£lors, and, therefore, 
in fome degree interefied in the iiTue of the a&iori. 
This company, which, in the days of Sophocles, 
was reftri£led to the number of fifteen perfons, 
was conftantly on the flage, during the whole 
performance, mingled in difcourfe with the aftors, 
entered into their concerns, fuggefted counfel and 
advice to them, moralized 'otv 'all thd incidents 
that were going on , and , during the intervals 
of the aftion , fling their odes , or fongs , in 
which they addrelTed the Gods , prayed for 
fuccefs to the virtuous , lamented their misfor- 
tunes, and delivered many religious and moral 
fentiments *. 

But , notwithftanding the advantages which 
were obtained by means of the chorus, the in- 
conveniencies on the other fide arp fo great, as 
to render the modem praflice of excluding the 
chorus, far more eligible upon the whole. For 

* „ . " "F 

* The office of the chorus is thus dcfcribed by Horace: 
Aftoris partes chorus, officiumque virile 
Defendat; neu quid medios intercinat acftus, 

Ouod non propoiito conducat, & haereat apte. 

Ille bonis faveatque, & conciliator amicis, i . , 

Et regat iratos, & amet pacare tiineutesi 
Illc dapes laudet ncufz brevis, illc falubrem 
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if a natural and probable imitation of human 
actions be the chief end of the drama, no other 
perfoni ought to be brought on the flage, than 
thofe who are neceffiry to the dramatic atfion. 
The introdu&ion of an adventitious company of 
perfons, who have but a flight concern in the 
bufinels of the play , is unnatural in itfelf, ernbar- 
raffing to the poet, and, though it may render 
the fpe&acle fpletjdid, tends, undoubtedly, to 
render it more cold and uninterefting , becaufe 
tpore unlike a real tranfa&ion. The mixture of 
muftc, or fong, on the part of the chorus with 
the dialogue carried on by the aftors, is another 
unnatural circumftance, removing the representa- 
tion flill farther from the refemblance of life. 
The poet, belides , is fubje£led to innumerable 
difficulties, in fo contriving his plan , that the 

Juftitiam , legefqne, & apertis otia portis. 
llle tegat commiffir; deofque preeetur, & oret 
Ut red eat miferis , abeat fortuna fuperbis. 

. . • . Db Ast. Poet. 193, 

The chorus mult fupport an ador’s part, 

Defend the virtuous and advife with art; 

Govern the choleric, and the proud appeafe. 

And the short feafts of frugal tables praife; 

Applaud the jultice of well-governed (tales. 

And peace triumphant with her open gates. 

Intruded fecrets let them ne'er betray , 

But to the righteous Gods with ardor pray. 

That fortune, with returning f miles , may blefs 
AfHi&ed worth, and impious pride deprefs; 

Yet let their fongs with apt coherence join , 

Promote the plot and aid the jtitt deflgn. 

' : ; - lr:M ' l: ' d *'v F*akc«. 
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prefence of tTie chorus , during all the incident* 
of the play, fball confift with any probability. 
The fcene mnd be conftantly , and often abfnrd- 
ly, laid in fome public place, that the chofus 
may be fuppofed to have tree accefs to it. To 
many things that ought to be tranla£led in pri- 
vate, the chorus muft ever be witneffesj they 
■mill be the confederates of both parties, who 
come fucceffively upon the Rage, and; who are, 
perhaps, confpiring againft each other.- In Ihort, 
the management ot a chorus is an unnatural con- 
finement to a poet ; it requires too great a fa- 
crihce of probability in the condu6l of the ac- 
tion; it has too much the air of a theatrical de- 
coration , to be confident with that appearance 
of reality , which a; poet muft ever preferve in 
order to move our psflions. The origin of tra- 
gedy, among the Greeks we have feen , was a 
choral long , or hymn , to the Gods. There is 
no wonder, therefore, that on the Greek ftage 
it-fo long maintained pofleflion!. But it may con- 
fidently, I think, be afl’er(ed , that if, inftead 
of the dramatic dialogue having been fnperadded 
to the chorus, the dialogue itfelf had been the 
fifft invention, the chorus would , in that cafe, 
never have been thought of. 

One ufe, I am of opinion, might ftill be made 
of the ancient chorus, and would be a confider- 
able improvement of the modern theatre ; if, 
inftead of that unmeaning, and often fin properly 
chofen mafic, with-: which the audience is inter- 
tained in the intervals between the a 61s, a chorus 
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were then to be introdnced, whofe mafic and 
fongs, thongh forming no part of the play, ftiould 
have a relation to the incidents of the preceding 
aft, and to the difpofitions which thofe incidents 
are prefumed to have awakened in the fpeftators. 
By this means, the tone of paflion would be kept 
up without interruption; and all the good effefts 
of the ancient chorus might be preferved , for 
mfpiring proper fentiments and for increafmg the 
morality of the performance , without thofe in- 
conveniences which arofe from the chorus form- 
ing a conftituent part of the play , and mingling 
unfeafonably , and unnaturally , with the per- 
ionages of the drama. 

After the view which we have taken of the 
rife of tragedy , and of the nature of the ancient 
chorus , with the advantages and inconveniences 
attending it, our way is cleared for examining, 
with more advantage, the three unities of aftion, 
place, and time, which have generally been con- 
fidered as eflential to the proper conduft of the 
dramatic fable. 

Of thefe three the firft , unity of aftion , is , 
beyond doubt , far the mofl important. In treat- 
ing of epics poetry , I have already explained the 
nature of it; as confifting in a relation which 
all the incidents introduced bear to fome defign 
or effeft y fo as to combine naturally into one 
whole. This unity of fubjeft is ftill more eflen- 
tial to tragedy, than it is to epic poetry. For 
a multiplicity of plots, Qr aftion*, crowded into fo 
fliort a {pace as tragedy allows, muft, of neceflity, 
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diftrafl the attention , and prevent paflion from 
arifmg to any height. Nothing therefore is worfe 
condu£f in a tragic poet, than to carry on two 
independent aflions in the fame play ; the effe£t 
of which , is , that the mind being fuipended and 
divided between them , cannot give itfelf up en- 
tirely either to the one, or the other. There may, 
indeed, be under plots; that is, the perfons in- 
troduced , may have different purfuits and deiigns; 
but the poet’s art muff be fhown in managing 
thefe, fo as to render them fubfervient to the 
main a&ion. They ought to be connefled with 
the cataftrophe of the play, and to Gonfpire in 
bringing it forward. If there be any intrigue 
which Hands feparate and independent, and which » 
may be left out without affefting the unravelling 
of the plot , we may always conclude this to be 
a faulty violation of unity. Such epifodes are not 
permitted here , as in epic poetry. 

We have a clear example of this defeft in 
Mr. Addifon’s Cato. The fubjeft of this tragedy 
is, the deatli of Cato; and a very noble perfonage 
Cato is, and fupported by the author with much 
dignity. But all the love fcenes in the play , the 
pallion of Cato’s two Tons for Lucia, and that 
of Juba for Cato’s daughter, are mere epifodes; 
have no connexion with the principal action, and 
,no effe£l upon it. The author thought his fub- 
je£t too barren in incidents , and in order to di- 
verfify it , he has given us , as it were , by the 
bye , a hilfory of the amours that were going on 
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in Ca'0'1 family ; by which he hath both broken, 
the tinity of his fubje£I ; and formed a very 
unfealonable jun£lion ofgallarftry, with the high 
fentiment* , and public fpirited paflions which 
predominate in other parts , and which the play 
was chiefly defigned to difplay. 

We mufl take care not to confound the unity 
of the a&ion with the Amplicity of the plot. 
Unity and fimplicity, import different things in 
dramatic compofition. The plot is faid to be 
Ample,, when a fmall number of incidents are 
introduced into it. But it may be implex , as the 
critics term it, that is, it may include a consi- 
derable number ot perfons and events, and yet 
not be deficient in unity ; provided all the inci- 
dents be made to tend towards the principal 
objefl of the play, and be properly connedled 
with it. All the Greek tragedies not only 
maintain unity in the a£)ion, but are remarkably 
Ample in the plot; to fuch a degree, indeed, 
as Sometimes to appear to us too naked , and 
deAitute of interefting events. In the Oedipus 
Coloneus, for inftance, of Sophocles, the whole 
fubjett is no more than this: Oedipus, blind and 
miferable , wanders to Athens , and wilhes to die 
there; Creon, and his fon Polynices, arrive at 
'the fame time, and endeavour, feparately , to 
perfuade the old man to return to Thebes , each 
with a view to his own intereft ; he will not 
go ; Thefeus , the king of Athens , protects him ; 
and the play ends with his death. In the Philoc- 
tetes of the fame author, the plot, or fable, is 
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nothing more than Ulyffes, and the fon of Achil- 
les, Undying to perfuade the difeafed Philo&etes 
to leave his uninhabited ifland, and go with them 
to Troy ; which he refufes to do , till Hercules , 
tvhofe arrows he poflefTed , defcends from heaven 
and commands him. Yet thefe fimple , and 
feemingly, barren fabjefls, are wrought up with 
fo much art by Sophocles , as to become very 
tender and affecting. 

Among the moderns , much greater variety of 
events has been admitted into tragedy. It has 
become more the theatre of palfion than it was 
among the ancients. A great difplay of characters 
is attempted ; more intrigue and aCtion are car- 
ried on; our curiofity is more awakened, and 
more interefting fituations arife. This variety is, 
upon the whole, an improvement on tragedy; it 
renders the entertainment both more animated , 
and more inftruflive; and when kept within due 
bounds, may be perfectly confiftent with unity 
offabjeCl. But the poet muft, at the fame time, 
beware of not deviating too far from fimplicity , 
in the conftrtiClion of his fable. For if he over- 
charges it with aClion and intrigue, it becomes 
perplexed and enibarraffed; and, by confequence, 
lofes much of its effeCl. Congreve’s “ Mourning 
Bride," a tragedy, otherwife far from being void 
of merit, fails in this refpeCl; and may be given 
as an inllance of one Handing in perfefl oppofi- 
tion to the fimplicity of the ancient plots. The 
incidents faceted one another too rapidly. The 
play is too full of bufinefi. It i? difficult for the 
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mind to follow and comprehend the who'e feries 
of events; and, what is the greateft fault o all* 
the catafirophe, which ought always to be pla n 
and fitnple, is brought about in a manner too 
artificial and intricate. 

Unity of aftion muA not only be ftndied in 
the general conAruftion of the fable , or plot, 
but mud regulate the feveral afts and fcenes, into 
which the play is divided. 

The divifion of every play , into five afts , has 
no other foundation than common praftice, and 
the authority of Horace: 

Neve minor, neu lit quinto produdtior a&u 
Fabula De Arte Poet *. 

It is a divifion purely arbitrary. There is nothing 
in the nature of the compofition which fixes 
this number rather than any other ; and it had 
been much better if no fuch number had been 
afcertained , but every play had been allowed 
to divide itfelf into as many parts, or intervals, 
as the lubjeft naturally pointed out. On the 
Greek Aage, whatever may have been tl\e cafe 
on the Roman , the divifion by afts was totally 
unknown. The word, aft, never once occurs 
in AriAotle’s Poetics, in which he defines exaftly 
every part of the drama , and divides it into the 
beginning, the middle, and the end; or, in his 

’ If you would have your play deferve fuccefs. 

Give it five aft* complete, nor more, nor lefs, 

Francis. 
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own words, into the prologue, the epifode, 
and the exode. The Greek tragedy was , indeed 
one continued reprefentation , from beginning to 
end. The ftage was never empty , nor the 
curtain let fall But, at certain intervals, when 
the adors retired , the chorus continued and 
fung. Neither do thefe fongs of the chorus di- 
vide the Greek tragedies into five portions, fimilar 
to our ads ; though fome of the commentator* 
have endeavoured to force them into this office. 
But it is plain , that the intervals at which the 
chorus fung, are extremely unequal and irregular, 
fuited to the occafion and the fubjed; and would 
divide the play fometimes into three, l'ometimes 
into feven or eight ads *. 

' As pradice has now eftablifiied a different 
plan on the modern ftage, has divided every play 
into five ads, and made a tocal paufe in the re- 
prefentation at the end of each 'ad, the poet muft 
be careful that this paufe fliall fall in a proper 
place; where there is a natural paufe in the ac- 
tion; and where, if the imagination has any 
thing to fupply, that is not reprefented on the 
ftage, it may be fuppofed to have been tranf- 
aded during the interval. 

The firft ad ought to contain a clear expo- 
sition of the fuhjed. It ought to be fo managed 
as to awaken the curiofity of the fpedators; and, 
at the fame time , to furnilh them with material* 

* Sec the diftertation prefixed to Fraoklin’s tranflation of 
Sophocles. 
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for underftanding the fequel. It fhould make them 
acquainted with the perfonages who are to ap- 
pear, with their feveral views and intereft, and 
with the lunation of affairs at the time when the 
play commences. A Unking introdudiion , fuch 
as the firft fpeech of Almeria , in the Mourning 
Bride, and that of Lady Randolph , in Douglas, 
produces a happy effect ; but this is what the 
fubjedl will not always admit. In the ruder times 
of dramatic writing, the expofition of the fubjedl 
was wont to be made by a prologue, or by a 
fmgle adlor appearing, and giving full and diredl 
information to the fpedlators. Some of ALfchylus’s 
and Euripides’s plays are opened in this manner. 
But fuch an introdudlion is extremely inartificial, 
and , therefore , is now totally abolilhed , and 
the fubjecl made to open itfelf by converfation, 
among the firfl adlors who ‘ are brought upon 
the ftage. 

During the courfe of the drama, in the fecond, 
third, and fourth adfs, the plot lliould gradually 
thicken. The great objedl which the poet ought 
here to have in view , is , by interefting us in his 
ftory , to keep our paffions always awake. As 
foon as he allows us to languilh , there is no more 
tragic merit. He fhould , therefore , introduce 
no perfonages but fuch as are neceflary for car- 
rying on the adfion. He fhould contrive to place 
thofe , whom he finds it proper to introduce, 
in the moft interefting fituations. He fhould 
have no fcenes of idle converfation , or mere 
declamation. The adlion of the play ought to be 
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always advancing ; and as it advances , the fuf- 
penfe, and the concern of the fpedlators, to be 
raifed more and more. This is the great excel- 
lency of Shakfpeare , that his fcenes are full of 
fentiment and adlion , never of mere difcourfe; 
whereas, it is often a fault of the bed French 
tragedians , that they allow the adlion to lan- 
guilh , for the fake of a long and artful dialogue. 
Sentiment, pafhon , pity, and terror, fliould 
reign throughout a tragedy. Every thing lhould 
be full of movements. An ufelefs incident , or 
an unnecelfary converfation , weaken the intereft 
which we tajke in the adlion , and render us cold 
and inattentive. 

The fifth adt is the feat of the cataftrophe, 
or the unravelling of the plot, in' which we 
always expedl the art and genius of the poet to , 
be moil fully difplayed. The firfl rule concern- 
ing it, is, that it be brought about by pro- 
bable and natural means. Hence all unravellings 
which turn upon difguifed habits , rencounter* 
by night, miftakes of one perfon for another, and 
other fuch theatrical and romantic circumffon- 
ces, are to be condemned as faulty. In the next 
place , the cataftrophe ought always to be Am- 
ple; to depend on few events, and to include but 
few perfons. Paffion never rifes fo high when 
it is divided among many objedts, as when it is 
diredted towards one, or a few. And it is flill 
more checked , if the incidents he fo complex and 
intricate j that the underdanding is put on the 
flretch to trace them, when the heart lhould be 
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wholly delivered up to emotion. The catallrophe 
of the Mourning Bride, as I formerly hinted, 
offends againft both thefe rules. In the laft place, 
the cataftrophe of a tragedy ought to be the 
reign of pure fentiment and paflion. In propor- 
tion as it approaches, every thing ihould warm 
and glow. No long difcourfes; no cold rea- 
fonings ; no parade of genius , in the midft of 
thofe folemn and awful events , that clofe fome 
of the great revolutions of human fortune. There, 
if any where, the poet muft be limple, ferious, 
pathetic j and fpeak no language but that of 
nature. 

The ancients were fond of unravellings, which 
turned upon what is called , an “ anagnorifis, '* 
or, a difcovery of fome perfon to be different 
from what he was taken to be. When fuch 
difcoveries are artfully conduced , and produced 
in critical fituations, they are extremely ftriking; 
fuch as that famous one in Sophocles, which makes 
the whole fubje£l of his Oedipus Tyrannus, and 
which is, undoubtedly, the fulleft of fufpenfe, 
agitation , and terror, that ever was exhibited on 
any ftage. Among the moderns , two of the moll 
diflinguilhed anagnorifes , are thofe contained in 
Voltaire’s Merope , and Mr. Home’s Douglas: 
both of which, are great mafter-pieces of the kind. 

It is not eflential to the cataftrophe of a tra- 
gedy , that it fliould end unhappily. In the 
courfe of the play , there may be fufficient agita- 
tion and diftrefs, and many tender emotions raifed 
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by the fufferings arid dangers of the virtuous, 
though , in the ond , good men are rendered fuo- 
cefsful. The tragic fpirit, therefore, does not want 
fcope upon this fyftem ; and, accordingly, the 
Athalie of Racine, and fome of Voltaire’s fineft 
plays, fuch as Alzire, Merope, and the Orphan 
of China , with fome few Englifh tragedies like- 
wife, have a fortunate conclufion. But in ge- 
neral, the fpirit of tragedy, efpecially of Englilh 
tragedy, leans more to the lide of leaving the 
impreflion of virtuous forrow full and ftrong upoft 
,the heart. 

A queflion , intimately connected with this 
fubjeft , and which has employed the fpecula- 
tions of feveral philofophical critics, naturally 
occurs. How it come8 to pafs that thofe emo- 
tions of forrow which tragedy excites, afford any 
gratification to the mind? For, is not forrow 
in its nature , a painful paffion ? Is not real dif- 
trefe often occafioned to the fpe^lators , by the 
dramatic reprefentations at which they affift? Do 
we not fee their teats flow? and yet, while the 
impreflion of what they have fuffered remains 
upon their minds, they again aflemble in crowds, 
to renew the fame diftrefles. The queflion is 
not without difficulty , and various foliations of 
it have been propofed by ingenious men *. The 

moll plain and fatisfaftory account of the matter, 

* 

* See Dr. Campbeil’s Philofophy of Rhetoric , book I, 
- ch. 3«. where an account is given of the hypothefes of diffe- 
rent critics on this fubjeft; and where one is propofed, with 
which, in the main, I agree. — See alfo Lord Kaitnes's Eff.iys 

L. on R. 3. 30 
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rppears to me to be the following. By the wife 
and gracious conflitution of our nature, the exer- 
cife of all the focial paflions is attended with plea- 
fure. Nothing ts more pleafingand grateSul, than 
love and friendfliip. Wherever man takes a flrong 
infereft in the concerns of his fellow-creatures, 
an internal fatisfadion is made to accompany the 
feeling. Pity, or compafBon, in particular, is, 
for wife ends, appointed to be one of the flrongeft 
inftinds of our frame , and is attended with a 
peculiar attradive power. It is an affedion which 
cannot but be produdive of fome diftrefs, on 
account of the fympathy with the fufferers, which 
it necelfarily involves. But, as it includes bene- 
volence and friendfliip , it partakes , at the fame 
time, of the agreeable and pleafing nature of 
thofe affedions. The heart is warmed by kind- 
nefs and humanity, at the fame moment at which 
it is afflided by the diflrelfes of thofe with whom 
jt fympathizes: and the pleafure arifing from thofe 
Jtind emotions, prevails fo much in the mixture, 
and fo far counterbalances the pain, as to render 
the ftate of the mind, upon the whole, agreeable. 
At the fame time, the immediate pleafure, which 
always goes along with the operation of the be- 
nevolent and fympathetic affedions, derives an 
addition irom the approbation of our own minds. 
We are pleafed with ourfelves , for feeling as we 
ought, and for enteiing, with proper lorrow, 

on the Principles of Morality. EfTay I. Anil Mr. David 
Hume's EfTay on Tragedy. 
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info the concerns of the afflifled. In tragedy, 
befides, other adventitious circumftances concur 
to diminiih the painful - part of fympathy , and to 
increafe the fatisfaflion attending it. We are, 
in fomemeafure, relieved, by thinking that the 
caufe of our diftrefs is feigned, not real; and we 
are alfo gratified by the charms of poetry, the 
propriety of fentiment and language , and the 
beauty of aflion, From the concurrence of thefe 
caufes, the pleafnre which we receive from tra- 
gedy, notwithftanding the diflrefs it occafions, 
Ifeems to me to be accounted for, in a fatisfaifory 
manner. At the fame time, it is to be obferved* 
that, as there is always a mixture of pain in the 
pleafure, that pain is capable of being fo much 
heightened, by the reprefen tation of incidents 
extremely direful , as to fhock our feelings , and 
to render us averfe , either to the reading of 
fuch tragedies, or to the beholding of them upon 
the ftage. 

Having now fpoken of the condu£! of the 
fubjetfl throughout the a£ls, it is alfo necefTary 
to take notice of the condu<3 of the feveral fcenes 
which make up the a£ts of a play. • 

The entrance of a new perfonage upon the 
ftage , forms , what is called , a new fcene, 
Thefe fcenes, or fucceflive converfations, fhould 
be clofely linked and conne&ed with each other; 
and much of the art of dramatic compofition is 
fliown in maintaining this connexion. Two rules 
are neceffary to be obferved for this purpofe. 
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The firft is, that, during the couxfe of one 
a£l, the ftage fhould never be left vacant, though 
but for a fingle moment; that is, all the perfons 
who have appeared in one fcene, or converfation, 
fhould never go off together, and be fucceeded 
by a new fet of perfons appearing in the next 
fcene , independent of the former. This makes a 
gap, or total interruption in the reprefentation, 
which, in effe<S , puts an end to that a£h For* 
wherever the ftage is evacuated , the a£l is clofed. 
This rule is, very generally, obferved by the 
French tragedians; but the Englifh writers, both 
of comedy and tragedy, feldom pay any regard 
to it. Their perfonages fucceed one another upon 
the ftage with fo little connexion ; the union of 
their fcenes is fo much broken , that with equal 
propriety, their plays might be divided into ten 
or twelve ails, as into five. 

The fecond rule which the Englifh writers alfo 
obferve little better than the former, is, that 
no perfon fhould come upon the ftage , or leave 
it, without a reafon appearing to us, both for 
the one and the other. Nothing is more awkward, 
and contrary to art , than for an aflor to enter, 
without our feeing any caufe for his appearing 
in that fcene, except that it was for the poet’s 
purpofe he fhould enter precifely at fuch a mo- 
ment; or for an aflor to go away, without any 
reafon for his retiring, farther than that the poet 
had no more fpeeches to put into his mouth. 
This is managing the perfons dramatis exactly 
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like fo many poppets , who are moved by wires, 
to anfwer the call of the matter of the ttiow. 
Whereas the perfe£lion of dramatic writing re- 
quires that every thing fiiould be conducted in 
imitation, as near as pottible, of fome real tranf- 
aftion ; where we are let into the fecret of all 
that is patting , where we behold perfons before 
us always bufy ; fee them coming and going ; 
and know perfe&ly whence they come , and 
whither they go , and about what they are 
employed. 

All that I have hitherto faid , relates to the 
unity of the dramatic a$ion. In order to ren- 
der the unity of aflion mere complete, critics 
have added the other two unities of time and 
place. The ftri£l obfervance of thefe is more 
difficult, and, perhaps, not fo neceflary. The 
unity of place requires , that the feene ttiould 
never be fliifted ; but that the a£fion of the play 
fhould be continued to. the end , in the fame 
place where it is fuppofed to begin. The unity 
of time, ftriflly taken, requires, that the time 
of the a&ion be no longer than the time that is 
allowed for the reprefentation of the play; though 
Ariftotle feems to have given the poet a little 
more liberty, and permitted the a£lion to com- 
prehend the vvhole time of one day. 

The intention of both thefe rules is to over- 
charge as little as pottible, the imagination of the 
fpeftators with improbable circnmftances in the 
afling of the play , and to bring the imitation 
more clofe to reality. We mutt obferve, that 
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the natnre of dramatic exhibitions npon the 
Greek ftage , fubjetfted the ancient tragedians to 
a more ftrifl obfervance of thofe unities than 
is neceffary in modern theatres. I fhowed, that 
a Greek tragedy was one uninterrupted repre- 
sentation , from beginning to end. 1 here was 
no divifion of afls; no paufes or interval be- 
tween them; but the ftage was continually full; 
occupied either by the adlors , or the chorus. 
Hence , no room was left for the imagination 
to go beyond the precife time and place of the 
reprefentation ; any more than is allowed dur- 
ing the continuance of one a£i, on the modern 
theatre. 

But the praflice of fufpending the fpe£lacle 
totally for forne little time between the afls , 
has made a great and material change; gives more 
latitude to the imagination, and renders the an- 
cient ftridl confinement to time and place lefs 
neceffary. While the ading of the play is in- 
terrupted , the fpe£lator can, without any great 
or violent effort , fuppofe a few hours to pafs 
between every adl; or can fuppofe himfelf moved 
from one apartment of a palace, or one part of 
a city to another ; and , therefore , too ftri£l an 
obfervance of thefe unities , ought not to be 
preferred to higher beauties of execution, nor 
to the introdaflion of more pathetic fituations, 
which fometimes cannot be accompliflied in any 
other way, than by the tranfgreflion of thefe 
rules. 
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On the ancient ftage, we plainly fee the poets 
ftrnggling with many an inconvenience, in order 
to preferve thofe unities which were then fo ne- 
celfary. As the fcene could never be fhifted , 
they were obliged to make it always lie in fome 
court of a palace, or fome public area , to which 
all the perfons concerned in the a&ion might 
have equal accefs. This led to frequent improba- 
bilities, by reprefenting things as tranfa£led there, 
which naturally ought to have been tranfa&ed 
before few witneffes, and in private apartments. 
The like improbalities arofe, from limiting them- 
felves fo much in point of time. Incidents were 
unnaturally crowded ; and it is eafy to point out 
feveral inftances in the Greek tragedies , where 
events are fuppofed to pafs during a long of the 
chorus, which muft neceffarily have employed 
many hours. 

But though it feems necelfary to fet modern 
poets free from a ftri£l obfervance of thefe dra- 
matic unities, yet we muft remember , there are 
certain bounds to this liberty. Frequent and wild 
changes of time and place; hurrying the fpeflator 
from one diftant city, or country, to another; 
or making feveral days or weeks , to pafs during 
the courfe of the reprefentation , are liberties 
which fhock the imagination , which give to the 
performance a romantic and unnatural appearance, 
and , therefore , cannot be allowed in any dra- 
matic writer who afpires to corre&nefs. In par- 
ticular, we muft remember, that it is only be- 
tween the a£ls , that any liberty can be given 
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for going beyond the unities of time and place. 
Dnring : the conrfe of each a£t, they ought to 
be finally obferved ; that is, during each a£l tlie 
fcene fhould continue the fame , and no more 
timefliould be fuppofed to pafs, than is employed 
in the reprefentation of that aft. This is a rule 
which the French tragedians regularly obferve. 
To violate this rule, as is too often done by the 
tnglifli ; to change the place , and fliift the fcene 
in the midft of one a£f , Ihows great incorreftnefs, 
and deftroys the whole intention of the divifion 
of a play into afls. Mr. Addifon’s Cato , is re- 
markable beyond moll Englifh tragedies , for re- 
gularity of condu£l. The author has limited him- 
felf, in time, to a Angle day; and in place, has 
maintained the moft rigo'rotis unity. The fcene 
is never changed ; and the whole a£lion pafTes in 
the hall of Cato’s houfe, at Utica. 

In general , the nearer that a poet can bring 
the dramatic reprefentation, in all its circum- 
ftances, to an imitation of nature and real life, 
the impreflion which he makes on us will always 
be the more perfect. Probability , as I obferved 
at the beginning of the leisure, is highly effential 
to the conduft of the tragic aflion , and we are 
always hurt by the want of it. It is this that 
makes the obfervance of the dramatic unities to 
be of confequence, as far as they can be obferved, 
without facrificing more material beauties. It is 
nor, as has been fometimes faid, that, by the 
prefervation of the uniries of time and place 
fpeclatorsj when they aflift at the theatre, ar$ 
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deceived into a belief of the reality of the obje£ls 
which are there fet before them; and that, when 
thofe unities are violated, the charm is broken, 
and they difcover the whole to be a fiftion. No 
fuch deception as this can ever be accomplifhed. 
No one ever imagines himfelf to be at Athens, 
or Rome, when a Greek or Roman fubjeft is 
prefented on the Rage. He knows the whole 
to be an imitation only ; but he requires that 
imitation to be conduced with fkill and veri- 
fimilitude. His pleafure, the entertainment which 
he experts , the intereft which he is to take in the / 
flory , all depend on its being fo conduced. His 
imagination , therefore , feeks to aid the imita- 
tion, and to reft on the probability; and the 
poet, who fhocks him by improbable circumftan- 
ces , and by awkward , unfkilful imitation , de- 
prives him of his pleafure, and leaves him hurt 
and difpleafed. This is the whole myftery of the 
theatrical illufion. 
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Tragedy — Greek — French — Englifh Tragedy. 

HaVING treated of the dramatic aflion in 
tragedy, I proceed next to treat of the charac- 
ters moft proper to be exhibited. It has been 
thought, by feveral critics, that the nature of 
tragedy requires the principal perfonages to be 
always of illuftrious chara£ler, and of high, or 
princely rank ; whofe misfortunes and fufferings , 
it is faid, take fafter hold of the imagination, 
and imprefs the heart more forcibly, than limilar 
events happening to perfons in private life. But 
this is more fpecious , than folid. It is refuted by 
fa£ls. For the diftrefles ofDefdemona, Monimia, 
and Belvidera, intereft us as deeply as if they 
had been princelfes or queens. The dignity of 
tragedy does, indeed, require, that there fhould 
be nothing degrading, or mean, in the circum- 
ftances of the perfons which it exhibits ; but it 
requires nothing more." Their high rank may 
render the fpedfacle more fplendid, and the fubjett 
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feemingly of more importance, but conduce very 
little to its being interefting or pathetic; which 
depends entirely on the nature of the tale, on 
the art of the poet in conducting it, and on the 
fentiments to which it gives occafion. In every 
rank of life, the relations of father, hufband , 
fon, brother, lover, or friend, lay the founda- 
tion of thofe affefting fituations , which make 
man's heart feel for man. 

The moral characters of the perfons reprefent- 
ed, are of much greater confequence than the 
external circumftances in which the poet places 
them. Nothing, indeed, in the conduft of tra- 
gedy, demands a poet’s attention more, than fo 
to defcribe his perfonages , and fo to order the 
incidents which relate to them , as fliall leave 
upon the fpeCtators , imprefTions , favorable to 
virtue, and to the adminiftration of providence. 
It is not neceffary , for this end, that poetical 
juftice, as it is called, lhould be obferved in the 
cataftrophe of the piece. This has been long 
exploded from tragedy; the end of which is, to 
affeCl us with pity for the virtuous in diftrefs, 
and to afford a probable reprefentation of the 
Rate of human life , where calamities often befal 
the beft, and a mixed portion of good and evil 
is appointed for all. But, withal, the author muft 
beware of Ihocking our minds with fuch reprefen- 
tations of life as tend to raife horror, or to render 
virtue an objeCl of averfion. Though innocent 
perfons fuffer, their fnfferings ought to be attend- 
ed with fuch circumftances, as fliall make virtue 
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appear amiable and venerable ; and (hall render 
their condition , on the whole, preferable to that 
of bad men , who have prevailed againft them. 
The flings, and the remorfe of gnilt, mud ever 
be represented a3 prodoflive of greater mi Ter its , 
than any that the bad can bring open the good. 

Ariftotle’s obfervations on the characters pro- 
per for tragedy, are very jodicious. He is of 
opinion, that perfeft unmixed chara£ters, either 
"of good or ill men, are not the fitteft to be in- 
troduced. The didreffes of the one being wholly 
unmerited, hurt and fbock us; and the fuffer- 
ings of the other , occafion no pity. Mixed 
xharaflers, fuch as in fail we meet with in ther 
world, afford the mod proper field for difplaying, 
without any bad effeft on morals, the vicilfitudes 
of life; and they intereft us the more deeply, 
as they difplay emotions and paffions which we 
have all been confcious of. When fuch perfons 
fall into didrefs through the vices of others, the 
fubje£l may be very pathetic ; but it is always 
more inftruflive , when a perfon has been himfelf 
the caufe of his misfortune, and when his mif- 
fortnne is occafioned by the violence of pafTion , 
or by fome weaknefs incident to human nature. 
Such fubjefls both difpofe us tp the deepefl fym- 
pathy, and adminifter ufeful warnings to us for 
our own conduft. 

Upon thefe principles, itfurprifes me that the 
ftory of Oedipus fliould have been fo much cele- 
brated by all the critics , as one of the fitteft 
fubje&s for tragedy; and fo often brought upon 
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' the ftage , not hy Sophocles only , but by Cor- 
neille alfo , and Voltaire. An innocent perfon, 
one, in the main, of a virtuous chara£ler, through 
no crime of his own , nay, not by the vices of 
others , but through mere fatality and blind 
chance, is involved in the greateft of all human 
miferies. In a cafual rencounter, he kills his 
father, without knowing him, he afterwards is 
married to his own mother ; and , difcovering 
himfelf in the end to have committed both parri- 
cide and inceft, he becomes frantic, and dies in 
the utmofl mifery. Such a fubjed excites horror 
rather than pity. As it is conduced by Sophocles, 
it is indeed extremely affecting; but it conveys 
Jno inftru£lion , it awakens in the mind no tender 
fympathy ; it leaves no impreffion favorable to 
virtue or humanity. 

It mail be acknowledged , that the fubje£ts of 
the ancient Greek tragedies were too often found- 
ed on mere deftiny, and inevitable misfortunes. . 
They were too much mixed with their tales 
about oracles, and the vengeance oft the Gods, 
which led to. many an incident fufficiently melan- 
choly and tragical ; but rather purely tragical , 
than ufeful or moral. Hence both the Oedipus 
pf Sophocles, the Iphigenia in Aulis,.the Hecuba 
of Euripides , and feveral of the like kind. In 
the courle of the drama, many moral fentirnents 
occurred. But the inllru&ion , which the fable 
of the play conveyed, feldom was any more, 
than that reverence was owing to the Gods, 
and fubmilfion due to the decrees of defliny. 
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modern tragedy has aimed at a higher obje£f, 
by becoming more the theatre of paflion ; point- 
ing out to men the confequences of their own 
mifcondudl; Ihowing the direful effects which am- 
bition, jealoufy , love, refentment, and other 
fuch ftrong emotions, when mifguided , or left 
unreftrained, produce upon human life. An Othel- 
lo, hurried by jealoufy to murder his innocent 
wife; a Jaffier, infnared by refentment and want, 
to engage in a confpiracy , and then ltung with 
remorfe, and involved in ruin ; a Siffredi, through 
the deceit which he employs for public-fpirited 
ends, bringing definition on all whom he loved; 
a Califta, feduced into a criminal intrigue, which 
overwhelms herfelf, her father, and all her friends 
in mifery: thefe, and fuch as thefe, are the ex- 
amples which tragedy now difplays to public 
view ; and by means of which , it inculcates on 
men the proper government of their paffions. 

Of all the paflions which furnifh matter to tra- 
gedy, that which has moft occupied the modern 
ftage, is lota. To the ancient theatre , it was in 
a manner wholly unknown. In few of their tra- 
gedies is it ever mentioned ; and I remember no 
«■ more than one which turns upon it , the Hip- 
politus of Euripides. This was owing to the 
national manners of the Greeks , and to that 
greater feparation of the two fexes from one 
another , than has taken place in modern times ; 
aided too , perhaps , by this circumftance , that 
no female atofs ever appeared on the ancient 
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Rage. But though no reafon appears for the 
total exclufion of love from the theatre , yet 
■with what juftice or propriety it has ufurped fo 
much place, as to be in a manner the foie hinge 
of modern tragedy, may be much queflioned. 
Voltaire, who is no lefs eminent as a critic than as 
a poet, declares loudly and ftrongly againft this 
predominancy of love, as both degrading the 
majefty , and confining the natural limits of 
tragedy. And afluredly, the mixing of it per- 
petually with all the great and folemn revolu- 
tions of human fortune which belong to the tragic 
Rage , tends to give tragedy too much the air of 
gallantry , and juvenile entertainment. The 
Athalie of Racine, the Merope of Voltaire , the 
Douglas of Mr. Home , are fufficient proofs , 
that without any afliftance from love, the drama 
is capable of producing its highelt effefts upon 
the mind. 

This feems to be clear, that wherever love 
is introduced inro tragedy, it ought to reign in 
it, and to give rife to the principal adlion. It 
ought to be that fort of love which polfe/Tes all 
the force and majeiiy of paffion; and which oc- 
cafions great and important conlequences. for 
nothing can have a wotfe effect, or be more de- 
bafing to tragedy , than, together with the manly 
and heroic paffions , to mingle a trifling love- 
intrigue , as a fort offeafoning to the play. The 
bad effedls of this , are fufficiently coulpicuous 
both in the Cato of Mr. Addilon , as I had 
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occafion before to remark , and in the Iphigenie 
of Racine. 

After a tragic poet has arranged his fubjeCl, 
and chofen his perfonages , the next thing he mull 
attend to, is the propriety of fentiments; that 
they may be perfeflly fuited to the characters 
of thofe perfons to whom they are attributed, 
and to the fituations in which they are placed. 
The neceflity of obferving this general rule is fo 
obvious, that I need not infill upon it. It is prin- 
cipally in the pathetic parts , that both the dif- 
ficulty and the importance of it are the greateft. 
Tragedy is the region of pafTion. We come to 
it, expefling to be moved; and let the poet be 
ever fo judicious in his conduft, moral in his 
intentions, and elegant in his ftyle, yet if he fails 
in the pathetic, he has no tragic merit; we return 
cold and difappointed from the performance; 
and never defire to meet with it more. 

To paint paflion fo truly and juftly as to ftrike 
the hearts of the hearers with full fympathy, 
is a prerogative of genius given to few. It re- 
quires ftrong and ardent fenfibility of mind. It 
requires the author to have the power of enter- 
ing deeply into the characters which he draws; 
of becoming for a moment the very perfon 
whom he exhibits , and of alfuming all his 
feelings. For as I have often had occafion to 
obferve, there is no poflibility of fpeaking pro- 
perly the language of any paflion , without 
feeling it; and it is to the abfence or deadnefs 
of real emotion , that we muft afcribe the want 
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of ftfceefs in fo many tragic writers j when they 
attempt being pathetic. " , 

No man , for inliance , when he is tinder the 
lirong agitations of anger, or grief, or any fach 
violent paflion ever thinks of defcribing to 
smother what his feelings at that time are ; or 
of telling them What he refe rubles. This never 
was, and never will be, the language of any 
perfon ,- When he is deeply 'moved. It is the lan- 
guage of onte Who defcribes coolly the condition 
of that perfon to another ; or it is the language 
of the pafTionate perfon himfelf, after his emotion 
has fubfided , felkting what his fttuation was in 
the moments of pafllOA. Yet this fort of fecond-^ 
airy deiicriptioO, is What tragic poets too often give 
us, in head of the native and primary language of 
paffiOn. Thus , in Mr. Addifon’s Cato , when 
Lucia confeffes fO Portius her love for him, but, 
at the fafme time-, fwears with the greateft fo- 
lemriity , that ift the prefent fifuatton of their 
country the will hever marry him ; Portius re- 
ceives this Unekpedled fentence with the utmoft 
aftoriiflhment aftd grief; at leaft the poet Wants 
td make us believe that he fO received it. How | 

does he ekprefs thefe feelings ? 
i: I • u. ■' 

Fix’d in aftonifhment, I, gaze upon thee, 

Like one juft blafted by a ftroke from heav’n, 

Who pants for breath , and ftiffens yet alive 
In dreadful looks; a monument of wrath. , 

C - 

This makes his Whole reply to Lucia. Now did 
any perfon , who Was of a fudden aftonifhed and 
L. on R. 3. ax 
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overwhelmed with forrow , ever, fmce the crea- 
tion of th6 world , exprefs hifafelf in this manner? 
This is indeed an excellent defcription tb be 
given us by another , of a perfon who was in fuch 
a fituation. Nothing would have been more 
proper for a byftander, recounting this conference, 
than to have faid, 

Fix’d in aftonilhment , he gazed upon her, 

Tike one juft blafted by a ftroke from heaven; 

'Who pants for breath, &c. 

. - -i 

But the perfon, who is himfelf concerned, fpeaks 
on fuch an occafion , in a very different manner. 
He gives vent to his feelings; he pleads for pity; 
he dwells upon the caufe of his grief and aftoniih- 
ment ; but never thinks of defcribing his own 
perfon and looks, and {flowing us, by a Smile, 
what he refembles. Such reprefen tations of paf- 
fions are no better in poetry, than it would be in 
painting, to make a label iffue from the mouth 
of a figure, bidding us remark, that this figure 
reprelen's an allomfhed , or a grieved perfon. 

On fome other occafions , when poets do not 
employ this fort of defcriptive language in pailion, 
they are too apt to run into forced and unnatural 
thoughts, in order to exaggerate the feelings of 
perfons, whom they would paint as very ftrongly 
movedi When Ofmyn-, in the Monrning Bride, 
after parting witty Almeria, regrets, m a long 
foliloquy , that his eyes only fee obje£ls that 
ore prefect, and cannot fej; Almeria after £tye is 
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gone; when Jane Shore, in Mr. Rowe’s tragedy, 
on meeting with her hulband in her extreme 
diftrefs, and, finding that he had forgiven her, 
calls on the rains to give her their drops, and 
the fprings to give her their dreams , that flie 
may never want a fupply of tears ; in fuch paf- 
fages , we fee very plainly , that it is neither 
Ofmyn , nor Jane Shore , that fpeak ; but the 
poet himfelf in his own perfon, who, indead 
of alTuming the feelings of thofe whom he means 
to exhibit, and (peaking as they would have 
done in fuch fituations, is (training his fancy, 
and fpurring up his genius , to fay fomething 
that (hall be uncommonly flrong and lively. 

If we attend to the language that is fpoken by 
perfons under the influence of real paffion, we 
fiiall find it always plain and Ample; abounding 
indeed with thofe figures which exprefs a difturbed 
and impetuous ftate of ifiind, fuch as interroga- 
tions , exclamations , and apoflrophes ; but never 
employing thofe which belong to the mere em- 
bellifliment and parade of fpeech. We never 
meet with any fubtilty or refinement, in the 
fentiments of real paflion. The thoughts which 
paflion fuggeds , are always plain and obvious 
ones, arifing direflly from its objefl. Paflion 
never reafons nor fpeculates, till its ardor begins 
to cool. It never leads to long difcourfe , or de- 
clamation. On the contrary , it expreffes itfelf 
mod commonly in Ihort, broken and interrupted 
fpeeches; correfponding to the violent and de- 
fultory emotions of the mind. 
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When we examine the French tragedians by 
thele principles, which Teem clearly founded in. 
pature, we find them often deficient. Though 
in many .parts of tragic compofition , they have 
great merit; though in exciting Toft and tender 
emotions, fome of them are very fuccefsful; yet 
in the high and ftrong pathetic , they generally 
fail. Their paflionate (peeches too often run into 
long declamation. There is too much reafoning 
and refinement 5 too much pomp and fludied, 
beauty in them. They rather convey a feeble 
impreflion of paflion, titan awaken any -ftrong 
tympathy in the reader’s mind. 

Sophocles and Euripides are much more fuc- 
cefsful in this part of compofition. In their pa- 
thetic fcertes, we find no unnatural refinement; 
no exaggerated thoughts. They fet before us the 
plain and direSl feelings of nature^ in fimple 
expreffive language ; and therefore* on great oc- 
casions, they feldom fail of touching the heart 
This too is Shakfpeare’s great excellency ; and 

* Nothirtg , for inftahce , can be (bore touching ami pa- 
fhetic than the iddrefs Miich Medea, in Euripidis, rtiakds to 
her children, when she had formed the refblution of puttitig 1 
them to death; and nothing more natural, than the 'oonfiiit 
which she is deferibed, as fuffering within herfeif on that occafton: 

’♦ft), ♦ft)" ti Vfsa’Sffxf&f fx' oix/xxtiv rfxw*; 

Ti -xfooyOMTi rev irxwfxttv yfXuV ; 

*Ar, a, ti Zcxcu ; xxfSut yx( o' . 

Twxixtf , 0 /X/JLX tXXIOfOV u; s’loOV texvwV, 

’■Oox-ofr St/roti iwr" %aif(TC0 Bv’Hlvuxtx , &c. 

Eus. Also. L. 1040, 
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to, this it is principally owing , that his dramatic 
productions, notwithftanding their many imper* 
feftions , have been fo long the favorites of the 
public. He .is more faithfal to the true language 
of nature , in the midft of paflion , than any 
writer. He gives us this language, unadulterated 
by art;, and more, inftanees of it can be quoted 
from him, than, from all other tragic poets put 
together. I (hall refer, only to that admirable 
fcene in Macbeth, where Macduff receives . the 
account of his wife, and aH his children being 
flaughtered in his abfence. The emotions , firft 
of grief, and then of the moft- fierce refentment 
riling againlt Macbeth , are painted in fuch a 
manner, that there is no heart but mull feel them, 
and no fancy can conceive any thing more ex* 
preffive of nature* 

With regard, to moral fenriments and reflec* 
tions ia tragedies, it is clear that they mull' not 
recur too often. They lofe . their effeCl, when 
unfeafonably crowded. They render the play 
pedantic and. declamatory. This is remarkably 
the cafe with thole Latin tragedies which, go unde* 
the name of Seneca, vyhich are little more than a 
cohesion of declamations and moral fenriments, 
wrought up. witlr a quaint brilliancy, which fuited 
die prevailing talle of that age. 

I am not, however, of opinion, that -moral 
reflections. ought to be altogether omitted in tra- 
gedies. When properly introduced , they give 
dignity to the competition and, on many occa4 
lions, they are extremely natural; When- per Ions 
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are under any uncommon diArefs, when they 
are beholding in others , or experiencing , in, 
themfelves , the viciflitude? of human fortune; 
indeed , when they are placed in any of the great 
and trying fituations of life x ferious and moral 
kefle&ions naturally occur in them , whether they 
be perfons of much virtue pr not. Hardly is 
there any perfon, but who, on fuch occafions, 
is difpofed to be ferious. It is then the natural 
tone of the mind; and therefore no tragic poet 
Ihould omit fuch proper opportunities , when 
they occur, for favoring the interefts of virtye. 
Cardinal Wolfey’s foliloqny upon his fall , for 
inAance in Shakfpeare , when he bids a long 
farewel to all his greatnefs, and the advices which 
he afterwards gives to Cromwell, are, in his fitua- 
tion, extremely natural; touch ayd pleafe all 
readers ; and are at once inAru$ive and affedling. 
Much of the merit of Mr. Addifon’s Cato depends 
npon that moral turn of thought which diftin* 
guifhes it. I have had occafion f both in this 
Ie$ure and in the preceding one , to take notice 
of fpme of its defers; and certainly neither for 
warmth of paffion , nor proper condudl of the 
plot, is it at all eminent. It does not, however, 
follow, that it is deAitnte of merit. For, by the 
purity and beauty of the language, by the dignity 
Of Catos chara&er, by that ardor of public fpirit, 
and thofe virtuous fentiments of which it is full , 
it has always commanded high regard; and has, 
both in our owy ^country and among foreigners , 
acquired no final! reputation. 
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The ftyle and verification of tragedy, ooght to. 
be free, eafy, and varied. Our blank verfe ic 
happily fuited ta this purpofe. It has fufficient 
majefty for railing the ftyle 5 it can defcend to the 
fimpleand familiar ; it is fufceptible of great variety 
of cadence; and is quite free from the conftraint 
and monotony of rhyme. For monotony , is x 
above all things , to be avoided by a tragic poet. 
If he maintains eVery where the fame flatelinefa 
of ftyle , if he uniformly keeps up the fame run, 
of meafure and harmony in his verfe , he cannot 
fail of becoming infipid. He fhpnld not indeed 
fink into flat and carelefs lines; his ftyle fkould 
always have force and, dignity , but not the uni*, 
form dignity of epic poetry. It fihould aflame 
that brifknefs and eafe , which is fuited to the 
freedom of dialogue, and the flufluatioqs of paflion. 

One of the greateft misfortunes of the French 
tragedy is, its being always written in rhyme. 
The nature of the French language, indeed, re-> 
quires this , in order to diftinguiflt the ftyle from 
mere profe. But it fetters the freedom of the tra* 
gic dialogue, fills it with a languid monotony^ 
and is , in a manner fatal to the high ftrength and 
power of paflion. Voltaire maintains, that th© 
difficulty pf compofing in French rhyme, is one 
great caufe of the pleafure which the audience 
receives from the compofition. Tragedy would 
be ruined, lays he, if we were to write it in, 
blank verfe; take away the difficulty, and you 
take away the whole merit. A ftrange idea ! as if 
the entertainment of the audience arofo, not from 
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the emotions which the poet is fuccefefuf in awa- 
kening , but from a reflection on the toil which 
he endured in h:s clofet , from afforung male and 
female rhymes. With regard to. thofe fplendid 
companions in rhyme , and firings of couplets 
with which it was, fome time ago , fafhionable for 
our Eoglifh poets to. conclude , not ojily every a£t 
of a tragedy, but fome t>mes alfo the moftincerefting 
Scenes, nothing need be faid, but that they were 
the moft perfect baxbarifms ; chiidifh ornaments , ' 
introduced to pleafe faife tafte in the audience; 
and now univerfajly laid alide. 

Having thus treated of all the different parts 
of tragedy , I fhall conclude the fubjeCl , with a 
fliort view of the Greek, the French, and thp 
Englilh ftage , and with Qbfervatipns on the prin-. 
cipal writers. 

Moft, of the diftingoifljed characters of. the 
Greek tragedy have been already occasionally 
mentioned. It was embellifhed with the lyric 
poetry of the chorus , of the origin of whiefc, and 
of the advantages and difadvaotages attending it, 
1 treated fully in the preceding lecture. The plat 
was always exceedingly Ample. It admitted of 
few incidents. It was concluded for moft part, 
with a very ex;a£t regard to the unities of aCtion , 
time , and place. Machinery , or the intervention 
of the Gods, was employed; and, which is very 
faulty, the final unravelling fometimes made to 
turn upon it. Love , except ir\ one or two in- 
fiances , was never admitted imp the Greek tra- 
gedy. Their fubjeCis were often fpunded on 
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deftiny , or inevitable misfortunes. A vein of re? 
ligious and moral featiment always rnns through 
them ; but they made lefs ufe than the. moderns 
of the combat of the pafl)ons, and pf the diftrefles 
whiph ou,r paffions bring upon us. Their plots 
were all taken from the ancient traditionary ftories 
of their own nation, Hercules furnifhes matter 
for two tragedies. The h.iftory of Oedipus , king 
of Thebes, and his unfortunate family, foe fix. 
The war of Troy , with its confequences., for 
no. fewer than feventeen. There is only one , of 
later date than this, which is the Perfae, or ex- 
pedition of Xerxes, by /Efchylns. 

/Efchylus , is the father of Greek tragedy, and 
exhibits both the beauties, and the defers, of 
an early original writer. He is bold , nervous , 
and animated ; but very obfeure and difficult to 
be underftood ; partly by reafon of the incorrect 
Rate in which we have his works (they having 
fuffered more by time, than any of the ancient 
tragedians), and partly, on account of the na- 
ture of his ftyle , which is crowded with meta- 
phors, often baeffi and tumid. He abounds with 
martial ideas and deferiptions. He has much fire 
and elevation; lefs of tendernefs , than of force. 
He delights in the marvellous. The ghoft of 
Darius in the Perfse., the infpixation of Caffimdra 
in Agamemnon , and the fongs of the furies in 
the f^umenides , are beautiful in their kind , and 
ftrongly expreffive of his genius, 

Sophocles is. the moft mafterly of the three 
Greek tragedians; the moft correfl in the conduct 
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of hi* fubjeXs ; the moft juft and fublime in his 
fentiments. He is eminent for his defcriptive 
talent. The relation of the death of Oedipus, in 
his Oedipus Coloneus, and of the death of Hae- 
moi* and Antigone, in his Antigone, are perfeX 
patterns of defcription to tragic poets. Euripides 
is efteemed ipore tender than Sophocles ; and he 
is fuller of moral fentiments. But, in the~conduX 
of his plays, he is more incorrect and negligent; 
his expofitions, or openings of the fubjeX, are 
made in a lefs artful manner ; and the fongs of 
his chorus, though remarkably poetical, have, 
commonly, lefs connexion with the main aXion, 
than thofe of Sophocles. Both Euripides and 
Sophocles , however , have very high merit as 
tragic poets. They are elegant and beautiful in 
their ftyle ; jpft, for the moft part, in their thoughts; 
they fpeak with the voice of nature; and making 
allowance for the difference ofancientand modem 
• ideas, in the midft of all their fimplicity, they 
are touching and interefting. 

The circnmftances of theatrical reprefentation 
on the ftages of Greece and. Rome, were, in 
feveral refpeXs, very Angular, and widely different 
from what obtains among us. Not only were the 
fongs of the chorus accompanied with inftrumental 
mufic, bat the Abbe du Bos, in his Reflexions 
on Poetry and Painting , has proved , with much 
carious erudition, that the dialogue part had 
alfo a modulation of its own , which was capable 
of being fet to notes ; that it was carried on in a 
fort of recitative between the aXors, and was 
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fupported by inftruments. He has farther at- 
tempted to prove , but the proof fi?ems more 
dubious, that, on fome occafions, on the Roman 
Cage, the pronouncing and gefticulating parts 
were divided; that one altar fpoke, and another 
performed the geftures and motions correfponding 
to what the firft faid. The altars in tragedy wore 
a long robe, called fmyrna, which flowed upon 
the ftage. They were raffed upon cothurni , 
yvhich rendered their flature uncommonly high ; 
and they always played in mafks. Thefe 4 

mafks were like helmets , which covered <the 
whole head ; the mouths of them were fo con- 
trived, as to give an artificial found to the voice, 
iu order to make it be heard over their vaft theatres; 
and the vifage was fo formed and painted , as to 
fuit the age , charalfers , or difpofitions of the 
perfons reprefented. \Vhen , during the courfe 
of one fcene, different emotioos were to appear 
in the fame peifon , the mafk is faid to have been 
fo painted, that the altar, by turning one or 
Other profile of his face to the fpelfators, ex* 
preffed the change of the fituation. This how- 
ever , was a contrivance attended with matry 
.difadvantages. The mafk muff have deprived 
the fpeHators of all the pleafure which arifes from 
the natural animated expreflion of the eye and 
the countenance ; and , joined with the other 
cirCumftances which I have mentioned , is apt 
to give os but an unfavorable idea <?f the dra- 
matic reprefen tations of the ancients. In de- 
fence pf them , it muff, at the fame time , be 
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remembered, that their theatres were vaftly more 
exteufive in the area than ours, and filled with 
immenfe crowds. They were always uncovered, 
and, expofed to the open air. The a$ars were 
beheld at a. much greater diflance , and of courfe 
much more imperfe&ly by the bulk of the fpec- 
tators , which both, rendered their looks of lefs 
confequence, and might raake it in fome degree 
uecefTary that their features fhould be exaggerated, 
the found of their voices. enlarged, and their whole 
appearance magnified beyond the life, in order 
to make the ftronger impreflion. It is certain , 
that, as. dramatic fpe&aclea were the- favorite 
entertainments of the Greeks and Romans, the 
attention, given tp their proper exhibition, and 
the magnificence of the apparatus bellowed, on 
their theatres, far exceeded' any thing that has 
been attempted in modern ages. 

In the compofitions. of fome of the French 
dramatic writers, particularly Corneille, Racine, 
and Voltaire , tragedy has appeared with much 
luftre, and dignity. They rnuft be allowed to 
have improved upon the ancients , in introdu- 
cing more incidents , a greater variety of palftpns, 
a fuller, dii'play of chara&ers, and in tendering 
the fubjeft thereby more interefting, They have 
ftudied to. imitate the ancient models in regularity 
of condu£h They are attentive to. all the unities, 
and to all the decorums of fentiment and moral-* 
ity; and their ftyle is , generally, very poetical 
and elegant. What an. Englifb tafte is mofl apt 
to cenfure in them. , is the want of fervor , 
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ftrength , and the natural language of paffion. 
There is Often too ninth converfa'tioh In their 
pieces , inflead of afliom They are too declama < 
tory-j As was before obferved ■, when they fhould 
be paflionate ; too refined , when they fhould 
be Simple. Voltaire freely acknowledges thofe 
defers of the French theatres He admits , that 
their beft tragedies make not a deep enough 
impreflion on the heart; that the gallantry which 
reigns in them , and the long fine fpun dialogue 
with which they over abound , frequently fpteacl 
a languor over them; that the authors feemed 
to be afraid of being too tragic ; and very can- 
didly gives it as his judgment, that an nnion 
of the vehemence and the a&ton , which charac- 
terize the Englifli theatre , vvhh the correftnef* 
and decorum of the French theatre , would be 
neceffary to form a perfe£l tragedy. 

Corneille , who is properly the father of 
French tragedy, is diftinguHh'ed by the majefly 
and grandeur of his lentiments , and the fruitful- 
nefs of his imagination. His genius was unques- 
tionably very rich , but feemed more turned 
towards the epic than the tragic Vein ; for -, in 
general , he is magnificent andfplendid, rathet 
thaft tender and touching. He is themoft decla- 
matory of all the French tragedians. He united 
the copioufnefs of Dryden with the fire of Lucan, 
and he refembles them alfo in their faults; in 
their extravagance and impetuofity. He has com- 
pofed a great number of tragedies, very unequal 
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in their merit. His beft and moft efteemed pieces^ 
aretheCid, Horace, Polyeufte, and Cinna. 

Racine , as a tragic poet , is much ftiperior to 
Corneille. He wanted the copioufnefs and gran- 
deur of Corneille’s imagination ; but is free of 
his bombaft, and excels him greatly in tendernefs. 
Few poets indeed , are more tender and moving 
than Racine. His Phsedra, his Andromaque, his 
Athalie, and his Mithridatej are excellent dra- 
matic performances , and do no fmall honor to 
the French ftage. His language and verfification 
are uncommonly beautiful. Of all the French 
authors , he appears to me to have moft excelled 
in poetical ftyle; to have managed their rhyme 
with the greateft advantage and facility j and to 
have given it the moft complete harmony. Vol- 
taire has, again and again, pronounced Racine’s 
Athalie to be the “ Chef d’Oeuvre ” of the 
trench ftage. It is altogether a facred drama, 
and owes much of its elevation to the majefty 
of religion , but it is lefs tender and interefting 
than Andromaque. Racine has formed two of his 
plays upon plans of Euripides. In the Phasdra 
he is extremely fuccefcful, but not fo, in my 
opinion, in the Iphigenie; where he has degraded 
the ancient characters, by unfeafonable gallantry. 
Achilles is a French loverj and Eriphile, a men 
dem lady *. 


* The characters of Corneille and Racine are happily con- 
trailed with one another, in the following beautiful lines of a 
French poet, which will gratify feveral readers. 


-r ^ 
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Voltaire , in feveral of his tragedies , is in- 
ferior to none of his predeiefiors. In one great 

COKNElLLIi 

Ilium nobilibus majeftas evehit alis 
Venice tangentem nubes : ftant ordine longo, 

Magnanimi circum heroes , fulgentibns omnet 
Induti trabeis; Polyeudlus, Cirina, Sekucns, 

Et Cidus, & rugis fignatus Horatius ora. 

Racine. 

Hunc circum voUtat penna alludente Cupido, 

Vincla triumphatis infternens florea fcenis; 

Colligit hXo mollis genius, levibufqUe catenis 
Heroas ftringit docilcs; Pyrrhofque, Titofque, 

Pelidafque, ac Hippolytos, qui fponte fequuntut 
Servitium , facilefque ferunt in vincula palmas. 

Ingentes nimirum animos Cornelius ingens, 

£t quales habet ipfe, fuis heroibus afflat 
Sublimes fenfus; vox olli mafcula, magnum os, 

Nec mortale Conans. Rapido fluit impetu vena. 

Vena Sophock-is non inficianda fluentis; 

Racinius Gallis baud vifos ante theatris 
Mollior ingenio teneros induxit amores. 

Magnanimos quamvis fenfus fnb pedtore verfet 
Agrippina, licet Romano robore Burrhus 
Polleat, & magni generofa fuperbia Pori 
}fon femel eniteat, tamcn elTe ad mollia natum 
Credideris vatem 5 vox olli mellea , lenis 
/ Spiritus eft; non ille anitnis vim concitus infcrtj 
At ccecos animorum aditcs rimatur, & imis 
Mentibus occultos, fyren penetrabilis, i tills 
Infinuans, palpando ferit, lzditqne placends. 

Vena fluit facili non intermifla nitore, 

Nec rapidos femper volvit cum murmure flu&us , 

Agmine fed leni fluitat. Seu gramina lambit 
Rivulus ; & cceco per pxata vireutia lapfu, / 
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article , he has outdone theta all , in the delicate 
and interefting fitnations whfch he has contrived 
to introduce. In thefe lies his chief ftrettgth. 
He is hot, indeed , exempt from the defe£ls of 
the othfer French tragedians, of wanting force-, 
and Of being fometimes too long and declamatory 
in his fpeeches ; but his characters are drawn 
with fpirit^ his events are Rriking, and in his 
Tentiments there is much elevation. His Zaire-, 
Alzire, Merope, and Orphan of China, are four 
capital tragedies , and deferve the higheft praife. 
What one might perhaps not eScpeft, Voltaire 
is, in the ftrairt of his fentiments, the mod re- 
ligious, and the moft moral, of all tragic poets. 

Though the mufical dramas of Metaflafio fulfil 
hot the char&Cter of juft arid tegular tragedies-, 
they approach howeve'r To hear to it , and pofiefs 
To much merit, that it would be uhjuft to pals 
them Over without notice. For the elegance of 
ttyle , the charms of lyric poetry , and the 
beauties of fentiment, they are eminent-. They 
abound in \vell - contrived and interefting filia- 
tions. The dialogue, by its tlofertefs and ra- 
pidity, carries a confiderable reTemblance to tliat 
bf the ahcient Greek tragedies 5 and is both more 

ahimated 

Atifngiens.'taeita finit inileprenTtu Sretia; - ' A 
Flore micant ripx illimes ; h«c vtilgus amantum u. 
Convolat, & IsterymTs augdt rivalibfls undas : 

Singultus unda referent i gemitnfque fonoroS . 

IngeminSint , molii ge'rfiitus-imltante fuftttrd. 

Trinpltinl Tragcecfta; }fef Pa. Massy, 
i Societate Jefti. - 
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animated and more natural, than the long decla- 
mation of the French theatre. But the lhortnefs 
bf the feveral dramas , and the intermixture of fo 
much lyric poetry as belongs to this fort of com- 
polition, often occafions the courfe of the inci- 
dents to be hurried on too quickly, and prevents 
that confiftent difplay of characters , and that full 
preparation of events , which are neceffary to give 
a proper verifithilitude to tragedy. 

It only now remains to fpeak of the Rate of 
tragedy' in Great Britain ; the general character 
bf which is , that it is more animated and pafhon- 
hte than Frencft tragedy , but more irregular and 
incorteCl , and tefs attentive to decorum and to 
elegance. The pathetic, it mnft always be re- 
membered, is the foul of tragedy. The Englifh, 
therefore , mull be allowed to have aimed at 
the highell fpecies of excellence; though, in the 
execution , they have not always joined the 
Other beauties that ought to accompany the 
pathetic. 

The firft objetfl which prefents itfelf to us on 
the Englifh theatre , is the great Shakfpeare. 
Great he may be juftly called , as the extent and 
force of his natural genius , both for tragedy 
and comedy, is altogether unrivalled *. But, at 

¥ The chara&er which Dryden has drawn of Shakfpeare 
Is not only juft , bat uncommonly elegant and happy. “ He 
“ was the man, who of all modern, and perhaps ancient poets, 
“ had the largeft and jjwflfcomprehenfive foul. All the images 
" of nature Were ftill prefent to him, and he drew them not 
" laboriously, but luckily. When he defcrifaes any thing, you 

L. on R. 3. 52 
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the fame time, it is genius fhooting wild; defi- 
cient in juft tafte, and altogether unaflifted by 
knowledge or art. Long has he been idolized 
by the Britifti nation ; much has been faid, an<jl 
much has been written concerning him ; criticifox 
hots been drawn to the very dregs, in commenta- 
ries upon his words and witticifms; and yet ip 
remains , to this day , in doubt , whether hi* 
beauties, or his faults, be greateft. Admirable 
fcenes, and paffages, without number, there are 
in hi6 plays ; paffages beyond what are to be 
found in any other dramatic writer; but therq 
is hardly any one of his plays which can be 
called altogether a good one, or which can bp 
read with uninterrupted pleafure from beginning 
to end. Befides extreme irregularities in conduct, 
and grotefque mixtures of ferious and comic irp 
one piece , we are every now and then interrupt- 
ed by unnatural thoughts, harfh expreflions, a 
certain obfcure bombaft , and a play upotp 
words, which he is fond of purfuing: and thefe 

K more than fee its you feel it too. They who accufe him of 
a wanting learning, give him the greateft commendation. He 
“ was naturally learned. He needed not the fpeftacVcs of 
“ honks to read nature. He looked inward, and found her 
“ there. I cannot fay he is every where alike. Were he fo, 

“ l should do him injury, to compare him to the greateft of 
“ mankind. He is many times flat and infipid ; his comi£ 

« wit degenerating into clenches ; his ferious fwclling into 
“ bombaft. But he is always great, when fome great oc- 
“ cafion is prefented to him. " Dslyden’s Effay of Dramatic 
Poetry. 
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Interruptions to onr pleafure too frequently occur, 
on occafions , when we would leaf! wifli to meet 
with them. All thofe faults, however, Shak- 
Ipeare redeems, by two of the greateft excellencies 
which any tragic poet can pollels; his lively and 
diverfified paintings of character; his ftrong and 
natural exprdfions of palhon. Thefe are his twt> 
chief virtues; on thefe his merit reds. Notwith- 
ftanding his many abfurdities , all the while we 
are reading his plays, we find ourfelves in the 
midft of our fellows ; we meet with men , vulgar 
perhaps in their manners , coarfe or harlh in 
their fentiments , but ftill they are men; they 
fpeak with human voices , and are actuated by 
human paflions; we are interefted in what they 
fay or do , becaufe we feel that they are of the 
fame nature with ourfelves. It is therefore no 
matter of wonder , that from the more polifhed 
and regular , but more cold and artificial per- 
formances of other poets, the public fhould re- 
turn with pleafure to fuch warm and genuine re- 
prefentations of human nature. Shakfpeare pof- 
feffes likewife the merit of having created , for 
himfelf , a fort of world of preternatural beings. 
His witches , ghofts , fairies , and fpirits of all 
kinds , are defcribed with fuch circumfiances of 
awful and myfterious folemnity , and fpeak a 
language fo peculiar to themfelves , as ftrongly 
to affe£i the imagination. His two mader-pieces, 
and in which , in my opinion , the flrength of 
his genius chiefly appears , are , Othello and 
Macbeth, With regard to hi* hiftorical plays, 
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they are, properly fpeaking, neither tragedies 
nor comedies ; but a peculiar fpecies of dramatic 
entertainment, calculated to cieicribe the manners 
of the times or which he treats , to exhibit the 
principal char £lers, and to fix our imagination 
on the mod interelting events and revolutions of 
our own country *. 

After the age of Shakfpeare, we can produce 
in the Englilh language leveral detached tragedies 
of confiderable merit. But we have not many 
dramatic writers, whofe whole works are entitled 
either to particular criticifm , or very high praife. 
In the tragedies of Dryden and Lee , there is 
much fire, but mixed with much fuflian and 
rant. Lee’s Theodofius , or the “ Force of 
“ Love , " is the beft of his pieces , and , in 
fome of the fcenes, does not want tendernefs 
and warmth; though romantic in the plan and 
extravagant in the fentiments. Otway was en- 
dowed with a high portion of the tragic fpirit; 
which appears to great advantage in his two 
principal tragedies, “the Orphan, and Venice 
Preferved.” In thefe , he is perhaps too tragic; 
the diftreffes being lb deep , as to tear and 
overwelm the mind. He is a writer, doubtlefc, 
of genius and ftrong pafiion ; but , at the 
fame time, exceedingly grofs and indelicate. I\'o 
tragedies are lels moral than thofe of Otway. 

* See an excellent defence of Shakfpeare's hiftorical plays, 
and Several jnft obfervations on his peculiar excellencies as a 
tragic poet, in Mrs. Montague’s. Eflay on the Writings aud Ge- 
nius of Shakfpeare. 
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There are no generous or noble fentiments in 
them ; but a licentious fpirit often difcovers itfelf. 
He is the very oppofite of the French decorum; 
and has contrived to introduce obfcenity and in- 
decent allufions , into the midft of deep tragedy. 

Rowe's tragedies make a contrail to thofe of 
Otway. He is full of elevated and moral fenti- 
ments. The poetry is often good, and the lan- 
guage always pure and elegant: but, in mod of 
his plays , he is too cold and uninterefling ; and 
flowery rather than tragic. Two, however, he 
has produced , which deferve to be exempted 
from this cenfure , Jane Shore and the Fair Peni- 
tent; in both of which, there are fo many tender 
and truly pathetic fcenes, as to render them jnftly 
favorites of the public. 

Dr. Young’s Revenge , is a play which dif- 
covers genius and fire ; but wants tendernefs, 
and turns too much upon the fliocking and dire- 
ful paflions. In Congreve’s Mourning Bride, there 
are fome fine fituations, and much good poetry. 
The two firft a£U are admirable. The meeting 
of Almeria with her hufband Ofmyn , in the 
tomb of Anfelmo, is one of the moll folemn 
and ftriking fituations to be found in any tra- 
gedy. The defeCls in the cataftrophe , I point- 
ed out in the laft leisure. Mr. Thomfon’s tra- 
gedies are too full of a ftiff morality, which 
renders them dull and formal. Tancred and 
Sigifmunda, far excels the reft ; and for the plot,, 
the characters , and fentiments, juftly deferve* a 
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place among the beft Englifh tragedies. Of later 
pieces, and of living authors, 1 have all along 
declined to fpeak. 

Upon the whole; reviewing the tragic com- 
pofitions of different nations, the following con-f 
clufions arife : A Greek tragedy is the relation or 
any diftrefsful or melancholy incident; fometimes 
the effe£l of paffion or crime , oftener of the decree 
of the Gods, fimply expofed ; without much 
variety of parts or events , but naturally and 
beautifully fet before us j heightened by the 
poetry of the chorus. A French tragedy, is a 
feries of artful and refined converfations, founded 
upon a variety of tragical and interefting fitua- 
tions ; carried on with little action and vehe- 
mence; but with much poetical beauty, and high 
propriety and decorum. An Englifh tragedy is 
the combat of flrong paffions, fet before us in all 
their violence ; producing deep difafters ; often 
irregularly conduced ; abounding in aflion ; and 
filling the fpeftators with grief. The ancient 
tragedies were more natural and fimple ; the 
modern are more artful and complex. Among 
the f rench , there is more correftnefs ; among 
the Englifh, more fire. Andromaque and Zaire, 
foften ; Othello and Venice Preferved , rend 
the heart. It deferves remark , that three of 
the greateft maffer- pieces of the French tragic 
theatre, turn wholly upon religious fubjefts; 
the Athalie of Racine , the Polyeu£le of Cor- 
neille, and the Zaire of Voltaire. The firft is 
founded upon a hiftorical paffage of the old 
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teftament ; in the other two , the diftrefs arifes 
from the zeal and attachment of the principal 
perfonages to the Chriftian faith ; and in all the 
three , the authors have , with much propriety , 
availed themfelves of the majefty which may be 
derived from religious ideas. 



LECTURE XLVII, 


Comedy — - Greek and Roman — French -*•* 
Englijh Comedy. 

O M E D Y is fufficiently diferiminated from 
tragedy , by its general fpirit and ftrain. While 
pity and terror , and the other ftrong paiTions 
form the province of the latter, the chief or 
rather foie inftrument of the former, is ridicule* 
Comedy propofes for its obje£l, neither the great 
fufferings nor the great crimes of men ; but their 
follies and flighter vices, thofe parts of their 
character, which raife in beholders a fenfe of 
impropriety, which expofe them to be cenfured, 
and laughed at by others, or which render them 
troublefome in civil fociety. 

This general idea of comedy, as a fatirical 
exhibition of the improprieties and follies of 
mankind , is an idea very moral and ufeful. 
There is nothing in the nature, or general plan 
of this kind of compofition , that renders it liable 
to cenfure. To polilh the manners of men , to 
promote attention to the proper decorums of 
focial behaviour, and above all to render vice 
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ridiculous, is doing a real fervice to the world. 
Many vices might be more fuccefsfnlly exploded, 
by employing ridicule againft them , than by fe- 
rious attacks and arguments. At the fame time, 
it mu(t be confeffed, that ridicule is an inftru- 
ment of fuch a nature, that when managed by 
unfkilful, or improper hands, there is hazard of 
its doing mifchief, inftead of good , to fociety. 
For ridicule is far from being, as fome have main- 
tained it to be, a proper ted of truth. On the 
contrary, it is apt to miflead, and feduce, by the 
colors which it throws upon its. abjedls; and it ia 
often rnpre difficult to judge, whether thefe colors 
be natural and proper, than it is to didinguifh 
between Ample truth a,nd error. Licentious 
writers, therefore, of the comic clafs , have too 
pften had it in their power to cad a ridicule upon 
characters and objefls which did not deferve it. 
But this is a fault, not owing to the nature of 
comedy , but to the genius and turn of the 
writers of it. In the hands of a loofe immoral 
author , comedy will miflead and corrupt ; while* 
in. thofe of a virtuous and well-intentioned one, 
it will be not only a gay and innocent, but 3, 
l^ud^ble and ufeful entertainment. French co- 
medy is an exellent fchool of manners ; while 
Englifli comedy has been t6'o often the fchool 
of vice. 

The rules refpefting the dramatic adVion, • 
which I delivered in the firft ledlure upon tra- 
gedy, belong equally to comedy; and hence, 
of courfe , our difquihtions concerning it are 
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fliortened. It n equally neceffary to both thefe 
forms of dramatic compofition , that there be a 
proper unity of aeiion and fnbjeQ: that the nni- 
ties of time and place be, as much as polDble, 
preferred ; that is , that the time of the aClion 
be brought within reafonable bounds; and the 
place of the action never changed , at leaft , not 
during the courfe of each a£l; that the feveral 
fcenes or fucceffive converfations be properly 
linked together; that the ftage be never totally 
evacuated till the art clofes ; and that the reafon 
fhould appear to us, why the perfonages, who 
fill up the different fcenes, enter and go off the 
ftage, at the time when they are made to do fo. 
The fcope of all thefe rules , I fbowed , was to 
bring the imitation as near as poflible to pro- 
bability; which is always neceffary, in order to 
any imitation giving us pleafure. This reafon 
requires , perhaps a ftrider obfervance of the dra- 
matic rules in comedy, than in tragedy. For the 
artion of comedy being more familiar to us than 
that of tragedy, more like what we are accuflomed 
to fee in common life, we judge more eafily of 
\Vhat is propable , and are more hurt by the want 
of it. The probable and the natural , both in the 
condurt of the ftory , and in the characters and 
fentiments of the perfons who are introduced, are 
the great foundation , it mull always be remem- 
bered , of the whole beauty of comedy. 

‘ The fubjerts of tragedy are not limited to any 
country, or to any age. The tragic poet may 
lay his fcene , in whatever region he pleafes. 
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He may form his fubjefl npon the hiftory either 
of his own , or of a foreign country ; and he may 
take it from any period that is agreeable to him, 
however remote in time. The reverfe of this 
holds in comedy , for a clear and obvious reafon. 
In the great vices, great virtues, and high paffions, 
men of all countries and ages refemble one another ; 
and arg therefore equally fubjefls for the tragic 
Mufe. But thofe decorums of behaviour, thofe 
lelTer difcriminations of charailer, which afford 
fubjeft for comedy , change with the differences 
of countries and times; and can never be fo well 
underftood by foreigners , as by natives. We 
weep for the heroes of Greece and Rome, as freely 
as we do for thofe of our own country : but we 
are touched with the ridicule of fuch manners 
and fuch characters only, as we fee and know; 
and therefore the fcene and fubjeCl of comedy * 
ihould always be laid in our own country, and 
in our own times. . The comic poet, who aims 
at correcting improprieties and follies of beha- 
viour , iliould ftudy “ to catch the manners living 
as they rife. It is not his bufmefs to amufe us 
with a tale of the laft age, or with a Spanifh or 
a French intrigue; but to give us pictures taken 
from among ourfelves ; to fatirize reigning and 
prefent vices ; to exhibit to the age a faithful copy 
of itfelf, with its humors, its follies, and its ex- 
travagancies. It is only by laying his plan in 
thi* manner, that he can add weight and dignit/ 
to the entertainment which he gives, us. Plautus, 
it is true, and Terence, did not follow this rule. 
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They laid the fcene of their comedies in Greece, 
and adopted the Greek laws and cuftoms. But 
it muft be remembered, that comedy was, in 
their age , but a new entertainment in Rome ; 
and that then they contented themfekes with 
imitating, often with tranllating merely, the 
comedies of Menander, and other Greek writers. 
In after-times , it is known that the Komyis had 
the “ comaedia.togata/’ or what was founded 
on their own manners , as well as the “ comoedia 
palliata,” or what was taken from the Greeks. 

Comedy may be divided into two kinds: co- 
medy of chara£ler, and comedy of intrigue. In 
the latter, the plot, or the a&ion of the play, 
is made the principal obje£l. In the former, the 
difplay of feme peculiar character is chiefly aimed 
at; the a£lion is contrived altogether with a view 
to this end , and is treated as fubordinate to it. 
The French abound moft in comedies of cha- 
racter. All Moliere’s capital pieces are of this 
fort, his Avare , for inftance , Mifanthrope, 
Tartuffe ; and fuch are Beftouches’s alfo , and 
thofe of the other chief French comedians. The 
Englilh have inclined more to comedies of in- 
trigue. In the plays of Congreve, and, in ge- 
neral , in all our comedies , there is much more 
ftory , more buftle and action , than on the 
French theatre. 

In order to give this fort of compofition its 
proper advantage, thefe two. kinds fliould be pro- 
perly mixed together. * Without fome interefting 
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and well - conduced ftory, mere converfation is 
apt to become infipid. There (hould be always 
as much intrigue., as to give us fomething to wilh, 
and fomething to fear. The incidents fhould fo 
fucceed one another, as to produce ftriking fixa- 
tions, and to fix our attention; nvhile they afford 
at the fame time a proper field for the exhibition 
of eharaCter. For the poet mull never forget, 
that to exhibit characters and manners , is his 
principal objeCt. The aCtion in comedy , though 
it demands his care, in order to render it animated 
and natural, is a lefs fignificant and important 
part of the performance , than the aCtion in tra- 
gedy : as in comedy , it is what men fay, and 
how they behave , that draws our attention , 
r rather than what they perform , or what they 
fuffer. Hence it is a great fault to overcharge it 
with too much intrigue ; and thofe intricate Spa- 
nifli plots that were falhionable for a- while , car- 
ried on by perplexed apartments, dark entries, 
and difguifed habits, are now juftly condemned 
and laid afide: for by fuch conduCt, the main 
ufe of comedy was loft, The attention of the 
fpeCtators , inltead of being directed towards any 
difplay of characters , was fixed upon the fur* 
prifing turns and revolutions of the intrigue; and 
comedy was changed into a mere novel. 

In the management of characters , one of the 
molt common faults of comic writers , is the 
carrying of them too far beyond life. Wherever 
ridicule is concerned , , it is indeed extremely 
difficult to hit the precife point where true wit 
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ends, and buffoonery begins. When the mifer, 
for inftance , in Plautus , fearching the perfon 
whom he fafpeCls for having ftolen his cafket, 
after examining firft his right hand, and then his 
left, cries out, “ oftende etiam tertiam , ” “ lhow 
** me your third hand,” (a Broke too which 
Moliere has copied from him ) there is no one but 
null be fenfible of the exrravagance. Certain 
degrees of exaggeration are allowed to the co- 
median; but there are limits fet to it by nature and 
good tafte; and fuppoling the mifer to be ever 
fb much engrolfed by his jealoufy and his fufpi- 
cions, it is impoffible to conceive any man in his 
wits fufpeCting another of having more than 
two hands. 

Characters in comedy ought to be clearly 
diftinguifhed from one another; but the artificial 
contrafting of characters, and the introducing 
them always in pairs , and by oppofites , gives 
too theatrical and affeCied an air to the piece. 
This is become too common a refonrce of comic ' 
writers , in order to heighten their characters , 
and difplay them to more advantage. As foon as 
the violent and impatient perfon arrives upon the 
ftage , the fpeCtator knows that , in the next 
fcene, he is to be contrafted with the mild and 
good-natured man ; or if one of the lovers intro- 
duced be remarkably gay and airy , we are fure 
that his companion is to be a grave and ferious 
lover; like Frankly and Bellamy, Clarinda and 
Jacintha , in Dr. Hoadly’s Sulpicious Hufband. 
Such productions of characters by pairs, is like 
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the employment of the antithefis in difcourfe, 
which, as I formerly obferved, gives brilliancy 
indeed upon occaiions, but is too apparently a 
rhetorical artifice. In every fort of compofition , 
the perfection of art is to conceal art. A mafterly 
writer will therefore give us his characters , 
diftinguilhed rather by fuch lhades of diverfity 
as are commonly found in fociery, than marked 
with fuch flrong oppofitions, as are rarely brought 
into a£lual contrail , in any of the circumftanceg 
of life. 

The ftyle of comedy ought to be pure, ele« 
gant, and lively, very feldom rifing higher than 
the ordinary tone of polite converfation ; and, 
upon no occafion , defcending into vulgar, mean, 
and grofs expreflions. Here the French rhyme, 
which in many of their comedies they have pre- 
ferved, occurs as an unnatural bondage. Cer* 
tainly, if profe belongs to any compofition what- 
ever, it is to that which imitates the converfation 
of men in ordinary life. One of the moll difficult 
circumliances in writing comedy, and one top, 
ppon which the fuccels of it very much depends, 
is to maintain, throughout, a current of eafy, 
genteel, unaffected dialogue, without pertnefs and 
flippancy ; without too much lludied and unr 
feafonable wit; without dulnefs and formality. 
Too few of our Englilli comedies are dillingniflied 
for this happy turn of converfation , moft of 
them are liable to one or other of the excepr 
tions I have mentioned. The Carelefs Hulband, 
and, perhaps, we may a4d the Provoked Hufband, 
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and the Snfpicious Hufband , feem to have 
more merit than rood of them for eafy and 
natural dialogue. 

Thefe are the chief obfervations that occur to 
me , concerning the general principles of this 
fpecies of dramatic writing , as diftinguifhed from 
tragedy. But its nature and fpirit will be Bill 
better underBood , by a fliort hiftory of its pro- 
grefs; and a view of the manner in which it has 
been carried on by authors of different nations. 

Tragedy is generally fuppofed to have been 
more ancient among the Greeks than comedy. 
We have fewer lights concerning the origin and 
progrefs of the latter. What is mofl probable, 
is, that, like the other, it took its rife accident- 
ally from the diverfions peculiar to the feaft of 
Bacchus, and from Thefpis and his cart; till, by 
degrees , it diverged into an entertainment of a 
quite different nature from folemn and heroic 
tragedy. Critics diffinguifli three flages of cc- 
medy among the Greeks ; which they call , the 
ancient , the middle , and the new. 

The ancient comedy confiffed in direft and 
avowed fatire againft particular known perfons, 
who were brought upop the ftage by name. Of 
this nature are the plays of AriBophanes , eleven 
of which are Bill extant ; plays of a very fingular 
nature, and wholly different from all compofi- 
tions which have, fince that age, born the name 
of comedy. They fliow what a turbiilent and 
licentious republic that of Athens was, and what 
tinrefrrained fcope the Athenians gave to ridicule, 

when 
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when they could fuffer the ihoft illuftrious per- 
fonages of their ftate , their generals , and their 
magiftrates, Cleon, Lamachus, Nicias, Alcibiades, 
not to mention Socrates the philofopher , and Eu- 
ripides the poet, to be publicly made thefubjeft 
of comedy. Several of Ariftophanes’s plays are 
wholly political fatires, upon public management, 
and the condutfl of generals and ftatefmen, ' du- 
ring the Peleponnelian war. They are fo full of 
political allegories and allufions, that it is impof* 
fible to nnderftand them without a confiderable 
knowledge of the hiftory of thole times. They 
abound too with parodies of the great tragic 
poets particularly of Euripides ; to whom the 
author was a great enemy , and has written 
two comedies, almoft wholly in order to ridi- 
cule him. 

Vivacity, fatire, and buffoonery, are the cha- 
ra (fieri flics of Ariltophanes. Genius and force he 
difplays upon many occafions ; but his per- 
formances, upon the whole, are not calculated 
to give us any high opinion of the Attic talte 
of wit, in this age. They feem, indeed, to have 
been compofed for the mob. The ridicule em- 
ployed in them is extravagant ; the wit for the 
moll part, buffoonilh and farcical ; the perfonal 
raillery, biting and cruel; and the obfcenity that 
reigns in them , is grofs and intolerable The 
treatment given by this comedian , to Socrates 
the philofopher, in his play of “ The Clouds,’* 
is well known; but however it might tend to 
difparage Socrates in the public elleem,P. Brumoy 
L. on R. 3. a3 
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in his Theatre Grec , makes it appear , that it 
con Id not have been, as is commonly fnppofed 
the cauffr of decreeing the death of that philo- 
fopher , which did not happen till twenty-three 
years after the representation of Ariftophanes’s 
Clouds, c There is a chorus in Ariftophanes’s 
plays; but altogether of an irregular kind. It is 
partly ferrous, partly comic ; Sometimes mingles 
in the aftion , Sometimes addreffes the fpe&ators, 
defends the author, and attacks his enemies. 

Soon after the days of Ariftophanes, the li- 
berty of attacking perfons on the ftage by name , 
being found of dangerous confequence to the 
public peace was prohibited by law. The chorus 
alfo, was at this period , banifhed from the comic 
theatre , . is having been an inftrument of too 
much licence and abufe. Then , what is called, 
the middle comedy , took rife ; which was no 
other than an elufton of the law. Fiftitious names, 
indeed, were employed; but living perfons were 
ftill attacked ; and defcribed in fuch a manner as 
to be Sufficiently known. Of thefe comic pieces, 
we have no remains. To them fucceeded the 
new comedy-; when the ftage being obliged to 
defift wholly from perfonal ridicule , became, 
what it is now, theipiftnre of manners and cha- 
rafters, but not of particular perfons. Menander 
was the moft diftinguifhed. author , of this kind, 
among the Greeks, and both from the imitations 
of him by Terence, and the account given of 
him by Plutarch, we have much reafori to regret 
that his writings have perifhedj as he appears to 
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have reformed, in a very high degree, the public 
tafte , and to have fet the model of corred, 
elegant, and moral comedy. 

The only remains which we now have of the 
new comedy , among the ancients , are the plays 
of Plautus and Terence ; both of whom were 
formed upon the Greek writers. Plautus is diftin- 
guilhed for very exprelfive language, and a great 
degree of the vis comica. As he wrote in an early 
period , he bears feveral marks of the. rudenefs 
of the dramatic art, among the Romans, in his 
time. He opens his plays with prologues, which 
fometimes preoccupy the fubjed of the whole 
piece. The reprefen tation too, and the adion 
of the comedy, are fometimes confpunded; the 
ador departing from hgl charader , and addref- 
fing the audience. There is too much low wit 
and fcurrility in Plautus ; too much of quaint 
conceit, and play upon words. But withal, he 
difplays more variety , and more force than Te- 
rence. His charaders are always ftrongly marked, 
though fometimes coarfely. His Amphytrion 
has been copied both by Moliere and by Dry- 
den ; and his Mifer alto (in the Aulularia), is 
the foundation of a capital play ot Moliere ’s , 
which has been once and again imitated on the 
Englilh ftage. Than Terence, nothing can be ' 
more delicate , more polillted and elegant. His 
Ryle is a model of the pureft and moft graceful 
Latinity. His dialogue is always decent nd cor- 
red; and he poflefles, beyond moft waiters, the 
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art of relating with that beautiful piflurefque fim- 
plicity, which never fails to pleafe. His morality 
is, in general, unexceptionable. The fituations 
which he introduces , are often tender and in- 
terefting ; and many of his fentiments touch the 
heart. Hence , he may be confidered as the 
founder of that ferious comedy , which has , of 
late years, been revived, and of which I Ihall 
have occafion afterwards to fpeak. If he fails in 
any thing, ; it is in fprightlinefs and ftrength. 
Both in his charaflers , and in his plots, there 
is too much famenefs and uniformity throughout 
all his plays; he copied Menander, and is faid 
not to have equalled him *. In order to form a 
perfect comic author, an union would be requi- 
site of the fpirit and file of Plautus , with the 
grace and correflnefs of Terence. 

When we enter -on the view of modem 
comedy, one of the firft objects which prefents 
itfelf, is, the Spanifh theatre, which has been 
remarkably fertile in dramatic productions. Lopez 
de Vega , Guillin , and Calderon , are the chief 
Spanifh comedians. Lopez de Vega , who is by 

* Julius Cafar has given us his opinion of Terence , in the 
following lines , which are prefer ved in the life of Terence 
aferibed to Suetonius : 

Tu quoqne, tu in fnmtnis, 6 dimidiate Menander, 
Poneris, & merito , puri fermonis amator; . 

Lcnibus atque utinam feriptis ailjun&a foret vis 
Comica , ut aiquato virtus polleret honore 
Cum Grxcis, neque in hac defpe&us parte jaceres j 
Unum hoc maceror , & doleo tibi deeife, Terenti. 
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much the moil famous of them , is faid to have 
written»above a thoufand plays ; and our furprife 
at the number of his productions will bediminifh- 
ed, by being informed of their nature. From the 
account which Mr. Perron de Caftera , a French 
writer, gives of them, it would feem, that our 
Shakfpeare is perfeClly a regular and methodical 
author, in comparifon ofLopez. He throws afide 
all regard to the three unities, or to any of the 
eftabliflied forms pf dramatic writing. One play 
often includes many years, nay, the whole life 
of a man. The fcene, during the firft a£t, is laid 
in Spain , the next in Italy , and the third in 
Africa. His plays are moftly of the hiftorical 
kind, founded on the annals of the country; 
and they are, generally , a fort of tragi-comedies; 
or a mixture of heroic fpeeches , ferious inci- 
dents, war and flaughter , with much ridicule 
and buffoonery. Angels and Gods , virtues and 
vices, Chriftian religion and Pagan mythology, 
are all frequently jumbled together. In Ihort, 
.they are plays like no other dramatic compofi- 
tions ; full of the romantic and extravagant. At 
the fame time , it is generally admitted , that in 
the works of Lopez de Vega, there are frequent 
marks of genius , and much force of imagination ; 
many well drawn characters , many happy fitua- 
tions ; many ftriking and interefting furprifes; and, 
from the fource of his rich invention, the dramatic 
writers of other countries are faid to have frequent- 
ly drawn their materials. He himfelf apologizes 
for the extreme irregularity of his compofition. 
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from the prevailing tafte of his countrymen, 
who delighted in a variety of events , in ftrange 
and furprifing adventures , and a labyrinth of in- 
trigues , much more than in a natural and regu- , 
larly conduced ftory. 

The general chara&ers of the French comic 
theatre are , that it is correal , chafle , and de- 
cent Several writers of confiderable note it has 
produced . fuch 'as Regnard , Dnfrefny , Dan- 
court, and Marivaux; but the dramatic author, 
in whom the French glory mofl , and whom 
they juftly place at the head of all their come- 
dians, is, the famous Moliere. There is, indeed, 
no author, in all the fruitful and diftinguifhed 
age of Louis XIV. who has attained a higher re- 
putation than Moliere; or who has more nearly 
reached the fummit of perfection in his own art, 
according to the judgihent of all the French 
critics. Voltaire boldly pronounces him to be 
the mod eminent comic poet, of any age or 
country ; nor , perhaps , is this the decifion of 
mere partiality ; for taking him , upon the whole, 

I know none who deferves to be preferred to 
him. Moliere , is always the fatirift only of vice 
or folly. Jde has felefled a great variety of ri- 
diculous chambers peculiar to the times in which 
he lived , and be has generally placed the ridi- 
cule juftly. He poffefied flrong comic powers'; 
he is full of mirth and pleafantry ; and his pleafan- 
try is always innocent. His comedies in verfe fuch 
as the Mifanthrope and Tartuffe , are a kind of 
dignified comedy , in which vice is expofed , 
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in the fiyle of elegant and polite fatire. In his 
profe comedies , though there is abundance of 
ridicule, yet there is never any thing found to 
offend a modeft ear, or to throw contempt on 
fobriety and virtue. Together with thofe high 
qualities , Moliere has alfo fome defers which 
Voltaire, though his profeffed panegyrift, can- 
didly admits. He is acknowledged not to be 
happy in the unravelling of his plots. Attentive 
more, to the ftrong exhibition of characters , than 
to the conduCt of the intrigue , his unravelling 
is frequently broughc on with too little prepara- 
tion , and in an improbable manner. In his 
verfe comedies , he is fometimes not fufficiently 
interefting , and too full of long fpeeches ; and 
in his more rifible pieces in profe, he is cenfured 
for being too farcical. Few writers, however, if. 
any , ever poffeffed the fpirit , or attained the 
true end of comedy , fo perfectly , upon the 
whole, as Moliere. His TartvJJe , in the ftyle of 
grave comedy, and his Avare , in the gay, are 
accounted his two capital productions. 

From the Englilh theatre, we are naturally, 
led to expeCt a great variety of original characters 
in comedy, and bolder flrokes of wit and hu- 
mor , than are to be found on any other modern 
ftage. Humor is, in a great meafure, the pe- 
culiar province of the Englilh nation. The na- 
ture of fuch a free government as ours ; and that 
unreftrained liberty which our manners allow 
-to every man, of living entirely after his own 
tafte, afford full fcope to the difplay of Angularity 
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of character , and to the indulgence of humor in 
all its forms. Whereas , in France , the influence 
of a defpotic court , the more eftablilhed fubor- 
dination of ranks, and the univerfal obfervance 
of the forms of politenefs and decorum, fpread 
a much greater uniformity over the outward be- 
haviour and characters of men. Hence comedy 
has a more ample field , and can flow with a 
much freer vein in Britain , than in France. But 
it is extremely unfortunate , that , together with 
the freedom and boldnefs of the comic fpirit in 
Britain, there fhould have been joined fuch a 
fpirit of indecency and licentioufnefs , as has 
difgraced Englilh comedy beyond that of any 
nation, fince the days of Ariftophanes. 

The firft age, however, of Englifh comedy, 
was not infeCled by this fpirit Neither the plays 
of Shakfpeare, nor thofe of Ben. Jonfon , can 
be accnfed of immoral tendency. Shakfpeare s 
general charaCler , which I gave in the laft lec- 
ture, appears with as great advantage in his co- 
medies, as in his tragedies; a ftrong, fertile, and 
creative genius , irregular in conduCl , employed 
too often in amufing the mob, but Angularly rich 
and happy in the defcription of charadlers and 
manners. Jonfon is more regular in the conduCl 
of his pieces , but ftiff and pedantic ; though not 
deftitute of dramatic genius. In the plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher , much fancy and in- 
vention appear , and feveral beautiful palfages 
may be found. But, in general, they abound 
with romantic and improbable incidents , with 
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overcharged and nnnatnral characters , and with 
coarfe and grofs allufions. Thofe comedies of 
the laft age, by the change of public manners, 
and of the turn of converfation , fince their time, 
are now become too obfolete to be very agree- 
able. For we muft obferve, that comedy depend- 
ing much on the prevailing modes of external 
behaviour, becomes fooner antiquated than any 
other fpecies of writing ; and , when antiquated , 
it feems harfh to us , and loofes its power of plea- 
fing. This is efpecially the cafe with refpeft to 
the comedies of our own country, where the 
change of manners is more fenfible and linking, 
than in any foreign production. In our country, 
the prefent mode of behaviour is always the 
Itandard of politenefs; and whatever departs from 
it appears uncouth; whereas, in the writings of 
foreigners , we are lefs acquainted with any 
Itandard of this kind , and of courfe , are lefs 
hurt by the want of it. Plautus appeared more 
antiquated to the Romans, in the age of Augultns, 
than he does now to us. It is a high proof of 
Shakfpeare’s uncommon genius, that, notwith- 
ftanding thefe difad vantages, his character of Fal- 
ffaff is to this day admired, and his “ Merry 
Wives of Windfor,” read with pleafure. 

It was not till the era of the reftoration of 
King Charles II. that the licentioufnefs which was 
obferved, at that period, to infeCl the court, 
and the nation in general , feized , in a peculiar 
manner, upon comedy as its province, and, for 
almoft a whole century , retained polfeflion of it. 
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It was then firft, that the rake becartie the pre- 
dominant chara&er, and, with fome exceptions , 
the hero of every comedy. The ridicule was 
thrown , not upon vice and folly, but much more 
commonly upon chaftity and fobriety. At the 
end of the play , indeed , the rake is commonly 
in appearance , reformed, and profedes that he is 
to become a fober man ; but throughout the play 
he is fet up as the model of a fine gentleman; 
and the agreeable impreflxon made by a fort of 
fprightly licentioufnefs , is left upon the imagina- 
tion , as a pi£lure of the pleafurable enjoyment 
of life; while the reformation paffes flightly away 
as a matter of form merely. To what fort of 
moral conduft fuch public entertainments as thefe 
tend to form the youth of both fexes , may be 
eafily imagined. Yet this has been the fpirit 
which has prevailed upon the comic ftage of 
Great Britain, not only during the reign of Char- 
les II. but throughout the reigns of King William 
and Queen Anne , and down to the days of King 
George II. 

Dryden was the firft confiderable dramatic 
writer after the reftoratiort ; in whofe comedies, 
as in all his works , there are found many ftrokes 
of genius , mixed with great careleffnefs and vi- 
fible marks of hafty compofition. As he fought 
to pleafe only , he went along with the manners 
of the times ; and has carried through all his co- 
medies that vein of diffolute licentioufnefs, which 
was then fafljionable. In iome of them , the 
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indecency was fo grofs as to occafion, even in 
that age , a prohibition of being brought upon 
the ftage *. 

Since his time, the writers of comedy, of 
greateft note, have been Cibber, Van burgh , 
Farquhar, and Congreve. Cibber has written a 
great many comedies ; and though in feveral of 
them, there be much fprightlinefs, and a certain 
pert vivacity peculiar to him , yet they are fo 
forced and unnatural in the incidents , as to have 
generally funk into obfcurity, except two, which 
have always continued in high favor with the 
public, “The Carelefs Hufband,” and “The 
“ Provoked Hufband. ” The former is remark- 
able for the polite and eafy turn of the dialogue; 
and, with the exception of one indelicate fcene , 
is tolerably moral too in the condufl, and in 
the tendency. The latter, the “Provoked Huf- 
band,” (which was the joint production of Van- 
burgh and Cibber), is, perhaps; on the whole, 
the bell comedy in the Englifh language. It is 
liable, indeed, to one critical objection of having 

.. . v: The mirth which he excites in comedy will, perhaps, 
“ be found not fo much to arife from any original humor, 
“ or peculiarity of chara&ei, nicely diftinguishcd , and diligent. 
“ ly purfued , as from incidents and circumftances, artifices 
“ and furprifcs, from jefts of aftion, rather than fentiment. 
“ What he had of humorous or pailionate , he feems to have 
“ had, not from nature, but from other poets; if not always 
“ a plagiary, yet, at lcaft, an imitator." 

• Johnson’s Life of Dryden. 
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a double plot; as the incidents of the Wronghead 
family, and thofe of Lord Townly’s, are feparate, 
and independent , of each other. But this irregu- 
larity is compenfated by the natural charaders , 
the fine painting, and happy ftrokes of humor 
with which it abounds. We are, indeed, fnr- 
prifed to find fo unexceptionable a comedy pro- 
ceeding from two fuch loofe authors ; for , in its 
general ftrain , it is calculated to expofe licen- 
tioufnefs and folly ; and would do honor to 
any ftage. 

Sir John Vanburgh has fpirit, wit, and eafe; 
bnt he is to the laft degree , grofs and indelicate. 
He is one of the moft immoral of all our come- 
dians. His “Provok’d Wife,” is full of fuch in- 
decent fentiments and allnfions , as ought to ex- 
plode it ont of all reputable fociety. His “ Re- 
lapfe ” is equally cenfurable ; and thefe are his 
only two confiderable pieces. Congreve is , un- 
queftionably, a writer of genius. He is lively, witty, 
and fparkling; full of character, and full of ac- 
tion. His chief fault as a comic writer , is , that he 
overflows with wit. It is often introduced un- 
feafonably ; and almoft every where , there is too 
great a proportion of it for natural well-bred 
converfation *. Farquhar is a light and gay writer; 

* Dr. Johnfon, fays of him, in his life, that “ his per- 
* fonages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every fentence 
“ is to ward, or to ftrike; the conteft of fmartnefs is never 
“ intermitted; his wit is a meteor, playing to and fro, with 
w alternate cornifcations. " 
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lefs correft, and lefs fparkling than Congreve; but 
he has more eafe ; and , perhaps fully as great a 
fhare of the vis comica. The two belt and leaft 
exceptionable of his plays, are the “ Recruiting 
“ Officer,” and the “ Beaux Stratagem.” I fay 
the leaft exceptionable ; for, in general, the ten- 
dency of both Congreve and Farquhar’s plays is 
immoral. Throughout them all, the rake, the 
loofe intrigue, and the life of licentioufnefs, are 
the objeCVs continually held up to view; as if the 
aflemblies of a great and polilhed nation could be 
amufed with none but vicious objects. The in- 
delicacy of thefe writers , in the female characters 
which they introduce, is particularly remarkable. 
Nothing can be more awkward than their repre- 
fentations of a woman of virtue and honor. In- 
deed , there are hardly any female characters in 
their plays except two ; women of loofe princi- 
ples, or women of affeCled manners, when they 
attempt to draw a character of virtue. 

The cenfure which I have now paffed upon 
thefe celebrated comedians, is far from being 
overftrained or fevere. Accuftomed to the inde- 
licacy of our own comedy, and amufed with 
the wit and humor of it, its immorality too eafily 
efcapes our obfervation. But all foreigners, the 
French efpecially, who are accuftomed to a better 
regulated , and more decent ftage , fpeak of it 
with furprife and aftonifliment. Voltaire , who is, 
affuredly, none of the molt auftere moralifts, plu- 
mes himfelf not a little upon the fuperior bienfeance 
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of the French theatre; and fays, that the lan- 
guage of Englilh comedy is the language of de- 
bauchery, not of politenefs. Mr. Muralt in his 
Letters upon the French and Englilh Nations, 
afcribes the corruption of manners in London to 
comedy as its chief caufe. Their comedy , he 
fays , is like that of no other country ; it is the 
fchool in which the youth of both fexes familiarize 
themfelves with vice, which is never represented 
there as vice , but as mere gaiety. As for co- 
medies, fays the ingenious Mr. Diderot, in his 
obfervations upon dramatic poetry , the Englilh 
have none ; they have , in their place, fatires, full 
indeed, of gaiety and force, but without morals, 
and without talle ; Jans mmirs & fans gout. There 
is no wonder, therefore, that Lord Kaims, in his 
Elements of Criticifm, Ihould have expreffed.him- 
felf, upon this fubjeft, of the indelicacy of Eng- 
lifh comedy, in terms much ftronger than any that 
1 have ufed ; concluding his inve£live againft it in 
thefe words : “ How odious ought thofe writers to 
“ be , who thus fpread infe£lion through their 
“ native country ; employing the talents which 
“ they have received from their maker moft 
“ traiteroufly againft himfelf, by endeavouring to 
** corrupt and disfigure his creatures. If the co- 
“ medies of Congreve did not rack him with re- 
a morfe, in his laft moments, he muft have been 
** loft to all fenfe of virtue. ” Vol. I. p. 5] . 

I am happy, however, to have it in my power 
to obferve , that of late years , a fenfible 
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reformation has begun to take place -in Englifli 
comedy. We have, at laft, become afhamed of 
making our public entertainments reft wholly 
upon profligate characters and fcenes; and our 
later comedies, of any reputation, are much 
purified from the licentiouftiefs of former times. 
If they have not the fpirit, the eafe, and the 
wit of Congreve and Farquhar, in which refpeCl 
they muft be conftlfed to b$ fomewhat deficient; 
this praife, however, they juftly merit, of being 
innocent and moral. . ♦ , 

For this reformation , we are queftionlefs , 
much indebted to the French theatre , which 
has not only been , at all times , more chafte and 
inoffenfive than ours , but has , within thefe few 
years, produced a fpecies of comedy, of ftill a 
graver turn than any that I have yet mentioned. 
This which is called the ferious, or tender co- 
medy, and was termed by its oppofers, la co- 
medie larmoyante , is not altogether a modem 
invention. Several of Terence’s plays , as the 
Andria, in particular, partake of this character; 
and as we know that Terence copied Menander, 
we have fufficient reafon to believe that his co- 
medies, alfo, were of the fame kind. The na- 
ture of this compofitipn, does not by any means 
exclude gaiety and ridicule; but it lays the chief 
ftrefs upon tender and interefting flotations; it 
aims at being fentimental, and touching the heart 
by means of the capital incidents; it makes our 
pleafure arife , not fo much from the laughter 
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which it excites , as from the tears of affection 
and joy which it draws forth. 

In Engliih , Steele’s Confcions Lovers , is a 
comedy which approaches to this charaifer , and 
it has always been favorably received by the 
public. In French, there are feveral dramatic 
compofitions of this kind, which polfefs confi- 
derable merit and reputation; fuch as the “ Me- 
lanide," and “ Prejuge ala Mode,” of La Chauflee; 
the “ Pere de Famille , ” of Diderot; the “ C^- 
nie ” of Mad. Graffigny ; and the “ Nanine , ” 
and “ L’Lnfant Prodigue , ” of Voltaire. 

When this form of comedy firft appeared in 
France , it excited a great controverfy among 
the critics. It was objected to , as a dangerous 
and unjuftifiable innovation in compofition. It 
is not comedy , faid they , for it is not founded 
on laughter and ridicule.^ It is not tragedy, for 
it does not involve us in forrow. By what name 
then can it be called ? or what pretenfions hath 
it to be comprehended under dramatic writing? 
But this was trifling , in the moft egregious 
manner , with critical names and diflin&ions , as 
if thefe had invariably fixed the effence , and 
afcertained the limits , of every fort of compofi- 
tion. Affuredly it is not neceffary that all come- 
dies fhould be formed on one precife model. 
Some may be entirely light and gay ; others may 
incline more to the ferious; fome may partake of 
both ; and all of them , properly executed , may 
furnifh agreeable and ufeful entertainment to the 

public,. 
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public , by fluting the different taftes of men % 
Serious and tender comedy has no title to claim 
to itfeif the pnfleffion of the ffage, to the excln- 
lion of-ridicule and gaiety. But when it retains 
only its proper place , without ufurping the 
province of any other ; when it is carried on 
with refemblance to real life , and without intro- 
ducing romantic and unnatural htuations, it may 
certainly prove both an intereffing and an agree- 
able fpecies of dramatic writing. If it become 
infipid and drawling , this mult be imputed to' 
the fault of the author, not to the nature of the 
compofnion, which may admit much livelintfs 
and vivacity. 

In general, whatever form comedy affumes, 
whether gay or ferious , it may always be 
elleemed a mark of fociety advancing in true 
politenefs, when thofe theatrical exhibitions, 
which are defigned for public amufement, are 
cleared from indelicate fentiment, or immoral 
tendency. Though the licentious buffoonery of 
Ariflophanes amnled the Greeks for a while, they 
advanced, by degrees, to a chaffer and jufter 
tafte; and the like progrefs of refinement may be 

* II y a beaucoup de tr£s- bonnes pieces, oit il no rSgne 
“ que de la gaiete} d’autres toutes ferieufes, d’autres melan- 
“ gees 5 d’autres, ob l’attendriflement va jufqu’aux hrmes. 
“ II ne Faut donner cxclufion a aucun genre} & fi l’on me 
“ demandait} quel genre eft le mcilleur? Je lepondrais, celni 
“ qui eft le mieux traite. ” 

Voltaire. 

L. on R. 3. 2 ^ * 
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concluded to take place among us, when the 
public receive with favor , dramatic compofi- 
tions of fuch a ftrain and fpirit, as entertained 
the Greeks and Romans , in the days of Menander 
and Terence. 
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A. 

Accents, thrown farther back 
from the termination in the 
Englifh, than in any other lan- 
guage , L £02*. Seldom more 
than one in Englifh words, II. 
392. Govern the meafure of 
Englifh verfe, III. IIS. 

Achilla , his character in the Iliad * 
examined , III. 239. 

ACtion , much a fed to affift lan- 
guage in an imperfeft ftate, L 
hi. And by ancient orators and 
players, ns. Fundamental rule 
of propriety in , II. 406. Cau- 
tions with refpett to, 409. In 
epic poetry , the requifites of, 
III. 21^ 

Attt, the divifion of a play into 
five , an arbitrary limitation. III. 
3oo. Thefe paufes in reprefen* 
tation ought to fall properly, 301* 

Adam , his character in Milton’s 
Paradife Loft, III. 281. 

Addifon , general view of his EfTay 
on the Pleafures of the Imagina- 


tion, L 42. His invocation of 
the mufe in his Campaign een- 
fured , Blemifhes in his ftyle, 
239. 241. 258. Eafe and per- 
fpicuity of , 266. 269. 27.3. His 
beautiful description of light and 
colors, 329* Inftance of his ufe 
of mixed metaphor, 35r. Im* 
proper ufe of firtiiles , 392. His 
general character as a writer# 
II. 21? Character of his Spec- 
tator, S2_. Critical examination 
of fome of thofe papers , s<. Re- 
marks on his criticifm ofTaflo’s 
Aminta, III. 142. note. His tra- 
gedy of Cato critically, examin- 
ed, 227, 2 221, 526* 

Adjectives , common to all lan- 
guages# L 122* How they camd 
to be clalTed with nouns, 18Q. 

Adverbs , their nature and ufe de- 
fined , L 189* Importance of 
their pofitinn In a fenteuce Jt- 
1 ultra ted, 
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ASueid, of Virgil, critical examina- 
tion of that poem , III. 246 . The 
fubjeft , 247. Aft ion , 249. Is 
deficient in charaftcrs, ibid. Dif- 
tribution and Management of the 
fubieft. 2 SQ. Abounds with awful 
and tender feenes, s^l. The 
defeent of jF.ncss into hell, 2S3. 
The poem left unfiuifh.d by 
Virgil, 255 . 

JEfchints , a companion between 
him and Demoftheucs , II. i?9. 

Afichylus, his character as a tragic 
writer. III. 52 ^ 

A Una , remarks on Virgil’s de- 
feription of that mountain , L b.v 
And on that by Sir Richard Black- 
more , 84. 

Ajfettation , the difadvantages of 
in public fpcaking , LL 410 . 

Ages , four, peculiarly fruitful in 
learned men, pointed out, III. 2S. 

Akenfide , his comparifon between 
fubliniity in natural and moral 
ohjefts, L &L. f‘ 0 :e. Inltancc of 
his happy alluficn to figures, 327 : 
Charafter of his PlcaTures of the 
Imagination, III. ISS. 

Alphabet, of letters, the confidera- 
tions which led to the invention 
of, L 149. Remote obfeurity of 
this invention, 150 . The al- 
phabets of different nations de- 
rived from one common fourcc, 
HI. 

Allegory , explained, L 3 S 6 . An- 
ciently a favorite method of 
conveying inftroftions , 3S8. Al- 
legorical peri'onagcs , improper 
agents in epic poetry. III. 227. 

Ambiguity , in ftyle , from whence 
it proceeds , L 238. 


Amplification , in fpeech , what, L 
40 S. Its principal inflrumcnt, ib. 

American languages, the figurative 
ftyle of, L 130 * 322. 

Anagnorifis , in ancient tragedy , 
explained , III. 3C4. 

Annals , and hiftory, the diftinftion 
between , III. &L 

Ancients and moderns diftinguifhed, 
III. 25 . The merits of ancient 
writers are now finally albertam- 
cd, z£L The progrefs of know- 
ledge favorable to the moderns, 
in forming a comparifon between 
them , 3 J_. I 11 philofophy and 

hiftory , ibid. The efforts of 
genius greater among the an- 
cients, A mediocrity of ge- 
nius now more diffufed , £ 4 . 

Antithefis in language explained, 
L 399. The too frequent ufe of 
ceufiired , 400 . 

Apofirophe , the nature of this figure 
explained, L 392 . Fine one from 
Cicero , II. 220 . note. 

Arabian Nights Entertainments, a 
charafter of thofc tales. III. 20 * 

Poetry, its* charafter, III. 

107. 

Arbuthnot , charafter of his epiftola- 
ry writing. III. &&. 

Architecture, fublimity in, whence 
it arifes, L S9. The fources of 
beauty in , 101 . 

Arguments, the proper management 
of in a difeourfe, II. 3S9„ Ana- 
lytic and fynthctic methods, 362. 
Arrangement of, 363. Are not to 
be too much multiplied, 363. 

Ariofio , charafter of his Orlando 
Furiofo, III. $ 2 . 267.* 

Arifiophanes , charafter of his co- 
medies , III. 3S3- 
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Ariftitlc , his rules For dramatic 
and epic compofition , whence 
derived i L 42, His definition 
of a fentence, 2Vi. His extend, 
ed fenfe of the term metaphor, 
336. Charaflcr of his ilyle , If. 
L2- 20. His inilitutipns of rhetoric, 
t"4. His definition of tragedy 
confidered , III. His ob- 

fervations on tragic charaSers, 
333- 

Arithmetical figures, univerfal cha- 
racters , L ia~. 

Ar.i of the covenant , choral fer- 
vice performed in the proccfiinn 
of bringing it back to Mount 
Zion , III. tss. 

Armjhcng, character of his Art of 
preferving Health, III. is8. 

Art , works of, confidered as a 
Iburce of beauty, I. rr>n 
Articles, in language, the ufe of, 

L LS2. Their importance in the 
Englifh language illuRrated, i«. 
Articulation , clearncfs of, neceflary 
in public fpeaking, II. 350. 
AJfocintions , academical , recom- 
mended, III. 17. Inllruflions for 
the regulation of, r«. 

Athenians , ancient, charafier of, 

II. I67. Eloquence of, ib. 
Atterbury , a more harmonious writer 
than Tiflqtfon , L 325b Critical 
examination of one of his fer- 
mons, II. 300. His exordium to 
a 30th of January fermon, aaz. 
Attics and Afiani, parties at Rome, 
account of, II. is«. 

Authors, petty, why no friends to 
criticifin, I. 43, Why the mod 
ancient afford the moftftrikiug in. 
fiances offublimity, Si Mud write 
with purity, to gain efleem, 207, 
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Bacon , his obfervarions on ro- 
mances, III. 89 . 

Ballads , have great influence over 
the manners of a people, 'III. 
SfL Were the firft vehicles of 
hillorical knowledge and inftruc- 
tion , lol. . 2 

the eloquence of, defined, 
II. I&L Why more confined 
than the pleadings before ancient 
tribunals , 204. Diftin&on be- 
tween the motives of pieading*at 
the bar , and fpeaking in ^ po- 
pular affcmblies, 239, In what 
refpefts ancient pleadings differ 
From thofe of modem times» 240. 
Inflniclions for pleaders, 241.3^2. 
Eatdi % ancient , the firtt founders 
of law and civilization, III. 104, 
Bnrroto , Dr. character of his ftyle, 
JI. 16a Character of his fermons, 
II. .... 

Beaumont and Fletcher, their cha- 
- rafters as dramatic poets. III. % 6 o. 
Beauty , the emotion raifed by, 
dillinguifhed from that of fub- 
limity , L 21* Is a term of 
vague application, ibid. Colors, 
21 * Figure, 94, Hogarth’s line 
of beauty , and line of grace con- 
fidered , Motion, 2^ A 

landfcape the nioft complete' af- 
femblage of beautiful objefts, 9S. 
The human countenance , 22. 
Works of art, 100. The in- 
fluence of fitnefs and delign in 
our ideas of beauty , ior. Beauty 
in literary compofition , 1 ai. No- 
velty , 104, Imitation, jq ?. \ 1 
Berg crus , a German critic, writes a 
treatife on the fublimity of Cac- 
far’s Commentaries , 65. 
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Berkeley, bifhop, character of his 
Dialogues on the exiftence of 
Matter, III. So. 

Biography , as a clafs of hiitorical 
compofition, characterized, HI. 70 . 

Blackmort , Sir Richard, remarks 
on his defeription of Mount JEtna, 

L Si. 

Block-well, his character as a writer, 

lir<u. 

fioileau, his character, as a didactic 
poet. III. Hi. 

Bolingbroke , initances of inaccuracy 
in his ftyle, L 293 . 277 . A beau- 
tiful climax from , 272 . A beau. 
, tiful metaphor from , it 7. His 
general character as a politician 
and philofopher, 339 . His ge. 
neral character as a writer, II. 4J. 
III. It. 

Bomhafi in writing deferibed, L SS . 

Bojfu , his definition of an epic 
poem , III. 206. His account of 
the compaiition of the Iliad, 207 . 

Bojfuet , M. initances of apoilrophes 
to peribnified objects , in his fu- 
neral orations , L 181. note. Con. 
dufipn of his funeral oration on 
the prince of Conde, II, 384 . 

Britain , Great , not eminent for 
the itudy of eloquence, IJ. 198. 
Compared with France in this 
refpect , cor. 

Bruyere , his parallel between the 
eloquence of the pulpit and the 
bar , II. in. nolo. 

Buchanan, his character as an hif- 
terian , III. fid. 

Building, how rendered ihblime, 
I, -S 9 . 

c. 

Cadmus , account of bis alphabet , 

!■ IAL 


Cafar't Commentaries , the ftyle of, 
characterized, L 69 . Is eoniidered 
by Rergerus , as a Itandard of 
fublime writing , Sfi. Infiance 
of his happy talent in hiflorical 
painting. III. 99 . note. His cha- 
racter of Terence the dramatifi , 
396 . 

Camotm , critical examination of 
his Lutiad, III. 263. Confuted 
machinery of, 770 . 

Campbell , Dr. his obfervations on 
Englifh particles, L 174 . note. 

Carmel, Mount, metaphorical al. 
lotions to, in Hebrew poetry, 
III. 190 . 

CaJImir , his character as a lyric 
poet, III. 192 . 

Cataftrophe, the proper conduit of, 
in dramatic repretentations , III, 

32t 

Caudine Forks, I ivy's happy de. 
feription of the difgrace of the 
Roman army there. III. 97 . 

Celtic language , its antiquity and 
character, L 193 . The remains 
of it, where to be found, ibid. 
Poetry, its character. III. LQfi. 

Characters, the danger of laboring 
them too much in hiitorical works, 
III. 6j. The dne requifites of, 
in tragedy, III. 314. 

Chinefe language, character of, I, 
123 . And writing, 164 . 

Chivalry, origin of. III. 91- 

Chorus, ancient, deferibed. III. 291 . 
Was the origin of tragedy , 292. 
Inconveniencies of, ibid. How 
it might pfbperly be introduced 
on the modern theatre, 29 C. 

Chronology, a due attention to, ne- 
ceffary in hiitorical compofitions, 

III. 41. 
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Chryfoftom , St. hij oratorical cha- 
racter, II. 1 97. 

Cibber, bis character as a dramatic 
writer. III. 363. 

Cicero , his ideas of tallc , I. 20 . 
note. His diltinCtion between 
amare and diligere, 224. His ol)- 
fervation pn ftyle, 233. Very at- 
tentive to the beauties of climax, 
271. Is the molt harmonious of 
all writers, 234. His remarks 
on the power of mufle in ora- 
tions , 290. Ilis attention to 
harmony, too vifiblc, 299. In- 
(lance of his happy talent of 
adapting found to fenfe, tor. His 
account of the origin of figura- 
tive language , 321. His obferva- 
tions on fuiting language to the 
fubjefl, 341. His rule for the 

, ufc of metaphor, 342. Inltance 
of antithefis in, 299. The figure 
of fpeech called vifion , 407.- His 
caution agaiult bellowing pro- 
fufe ornament on an oration , II. 
4 . His diltinCtions of ftyle, 10 . 
His own character as a writer , 
1 ;. His character of the Grecian 
orators , 171. His own character 
ns an orator, ISC. Compared 
with Demofthenes, 189. Mafter- 
ly apoftrophe in , 220 . note. His 
method of ftudying the judicial 
caufes he undertook to plead, 243 . 
State of the profecution of Avitus 
Cluentius, 2S3. Analyiis of Ci- 
cero’s oration for him, 234 . The 
exordium to his fecond oration 
againft Rullus. 336. His method 
of preparing introductions to his 
orations, 339. Excelled in nar- 
ration , 133 . His defence of 
Milo, 334 , 363. Inftance of the 


E X. 

pathetic , in iris Jaft oration 
againft Verres, 3*8. Character 
of his treatife de Oratirc , III. 11 . 
Character of his Dialogues, 79 . 
His Epiftles, 83. 

Clarendon , lord , remarks on his 
ftyle, L 249. His character as 
an hiftorian , HI. 67. 

Citric, Dr. the ftyle of his fer- 
mons characterized, II. 296 . 

Clajfta, ancient, their merits now 
finally fettled beyond controverfy, 
III. it. The ftyle of them re- 
commended, 37. 

Climax, a great beauty in com- 
pofition , L 271. In what it 
confifts , 408 . 

Cluentiuj , Avitus , hiftory of his 
profecution, II. 233. His caufe 
undertaken by Cicero, 234. Ana- 
lytic of Cicero’s oration for him 
ibid. 

Colon , conlidered as the founda- 
tion of beauty , I. 93 . 

Corned y, how diftinguiftied from 
tragedy. III. 2 S&. 344- Rules 
for the conduft of, .343. The 
characters in, ought to be of our 
own country , and of our own 
time, 346. Two kinds of, 348. 
Characters ought to be diftin- 
guiftied , 350 . Style , 331. Rife 
and progreCs of Comedy , 332. 
Spanifli comedy, 336. French 
comedy , 338 . Englifh comedy , 
339. Licentioufnefs of , fron; 
the era of the reiteration, 361. 
The reformation of, to what owing, 
366. General remarks , 36S. 

Comparifon, diftinguilhed from me- 
taphor, L 334. The nature of 
this figure, explained, 387. 

CompoJititn,Stt Literary compoli tiou. 
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Congreve , the plot of his Monrn- 
1 dng Bride embarrafled , III. 299. 
General iharafter of this tragedy, 
Hi r . comedies, 364. ' 

Conjugation of verbs, the varieties 
of, J. IS3. * 

Convittion , dillinguifhed from per- 
fuafion , II. it 7. 

Copulatives , cautions for the tife of 
them, t; ito. 

Corneille, his character as a tragic 
svr ter , III. 333. 

Couplets , the firft introduction of, 
into Englifh poetry , III. lit. 
Corrley , inftanees of forced m£- 
taphdrs in his poems , L 144. 
His' life of fimiles cenfured, 39 6. 
Iiis general character as a poet, 
III. MI. 

Crevier , His character of feveral 
eminent French witers. III, n. 
note. 

Crjticifm , true, and pedantic, dif- 
tinguiflied , 1 . 10. Its object, ’41. 
Its origin , ib. Why complain- 
ed of by petty authors , 42. May 
— fometimes decide againft the voice 
of the public , 4t. 

Cyphers , or arithmetical figures, a 
kind of oniverfal character, L 147. 

» 1 01 » * : . ' 

D. 

David, king, his magnificent infti- 
Ytrtfons for the cultivation offacred 
nnific and poetry , III. 133. His 
charafter as a poet zoo. 

Debate in popular aflemblies , the 
eloquence of, defined , II. 160. 
More particularly confidered, 209. 
Rules for, 213. 

Declamation , unftipported by found 
reafoning , falfe eloquence , II. 
209. 


Declenfion , of fiouns confidered in 
various languages, L 170. Whe- 
ther cafes or prepolitions were 
nioft anciently ufed ; lyy. Which 
of them are moft ufcful and 
9 beautiful, 176. 

Deities , heathen, probable caufe of 
the. number of, L 168. 
Deliberative orations, what, II. 207. 
Deisvcry , the importance of, in 
public fpeaking, II. 221. 385. 
The four chief requifite$ in, 386. 
•The powers of voice, ibid. Ar- 
ticulation , 390. Pronunciation , 
<391. Emphalis, 391. Paufes, 
396. Declamatory delivery, 404. 
Aftion, 406. AfFeftatiou, 410. 

Demetrius Phalereus , the ihetori- 
cian , his char after, IT. 181. 
Demonjlrativc orations , what , II. 

207. 

Demojlhenes , his eloquence charac- 
terized, IL 168* Iiis expedients 
to furniomiv the disadvantages of 
his perfon and addrefs, 1 His 
oppofition to Philip of Maccdon, 
ib. His rivalfliip with iEfchines, 
His ftyjc and aftion, 180. 
Compared with Cicero , 189. 

Why his orations Hill plcafe in 
pcrulal , 210. Extrafts from his 
Philippics, 22c. His definition 
of the feveral points of oratory, 
. *38$. 

Difcrjption , the great tell of a poet’s 
imagination, III. 164. Selection 
of circmnftances, 16s. Inanimate 
, objefts fhould be enlivened, 172. 
si Choice of epithets, 176. 

Defcription and imitation, the d if* 
tinftion between, L 107. 
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Da Brojjet , His fpeculatlont on the 
expreffive power of radical letters 
and fyllablcs, L n 3 . note. 
'Dialogue writing, the properties of, 
III. £6. Is very difficult to exe- 
cute , ibid. Modern dialogues 
characterized , 77. 

I)iJ.tclic poetry, its nature explain- 
ed, Hr. isi. The moft celebrat- 
ed productions in this cluf; fpe- 
cifitd, IS 4 . Rules for coinpon- 
tiotti of this kind, ibid. Proper 
cmbellifhnients of, ISS. 

Diderot , M. his character of Englifh 
Comedy, III. 165 . 

Dido* her ill a rafter iu tlie /Stic id 
• pcapiiiied, III. 2so. » 

Dionyfius of HaliraruafTus , his ideas 
of excellency in a feutence , L 
2S7. His diftin&ions of ftyle, II. 
$. Character of his treatifs cm 
Grecian oratory, in. His com- 
c partfon bvtween Lyiias and lib- 
erates, 176. note. Iiis cnticifin 
on Thucydides, III. 44. 

Difcourfe. See Oration. 

Dramatic poetry , the origin of, 
III. 108. DiftinguifJitd by its 
ohj ft-;, sS6. Sec Tragedy and 
Cofncdj. 

Dryden , one of the firft reformers 
of our ftyle, IL 19. t . Johnfon’s 
character of his profe ftyle, ib . 

I note. Uis ebarafter a. a poer, 
III. 121, His character of Shak- 
fpeare, , 117 . note. Iiis, own c ha- 
rafter as a dramatic writer, 340. 
362 . w . * . 
Dm Bos , abbe , his remark on the 
theatrical compolitions of the 
ancients, i- sf'8. 


E. 

Education , liberal, an eftVntial rc- 
qtilfite for eloquence. III. & 

Egypt* the ftyle of the hieroglyptical 
writing of, 1 .144. This an early 
ftage of che art of writing, 14 S. 
The alphabet probably invented 
in that country, iso. 

Emp/tajss , its importance in public 
fpeaking, II. 321* Rale for, 39s. 

Eloquence , the lev-oral objefts oF 
conlideration under this head, II. 
ISS. Definition of the term, is 6 . 
III. 1. Fundamental maxims of 
the art, II. IS 7 . Defended againft 
the objection of the abufe of the 
art of perfuafion , isS. Three 
kinds of eloquence diftinguifhed, 
l> 9 - Oratory, the higheft degree 
of, the offspring of paifion, 16 q. 
Requifites for eloquence , 1 61. 

French eloquence, 164. Grecian, 
168 . RTfe and eharafter of the 
rhetoricians of Greece, iri. Ro- 
man, !?&• The Atdci and Afiani, 
iSft. Comparifon between Cicero 
and Demofthenes , ifio. The 
ftbools of the decliiiruers, I 9 S* 
The eloquence of the primitive 
fathers of the church f 197. Ge- 
neral remarks on modern elo» 
quence , 198. Parliament, 201. 
The bar and pulpit, 204 - The 
three kinds of orations diftin- 
guifhed by the ancients , 207 . 
Thefe diftinftions how far cor- 
refpondent with thole made at 
prefent, 209. Eloquence of po- 
pular aftemblies confidered, ib. 
The foundation of eloquence, 210. 
The danger of trufting to prepar- 
ed fpeeches at public meetings, 212*. 


INDEX. 


Nccclfary premeditation painted 
out, Method , in. Style 

and expreflion, ai«. Impetuofity, 
217 . Attention to decorums, 220. 
Delivery, 221 JSi Summary, 
224 . See Cittr e , Demofihencs , 
Orntion , and Tutpit. 

Enplilh language , the arrangement 
of words in, more refined than 
that of ancient languages, L 137 - 
Bttt more limited, 118. The 
principles of general grammar 
feldom applied to it, i<7. The 
important ufc of articles in, Ifi 2 - 
All fubftamive nouns of inanimate 
objects of the neuter gender, ina. 
The place of duclenflon in , fup. 
plied by prepofitions , 170 . The 
various tenfes of Englifh verbs , 
184. Hiftorical view of the Eng. 
lifli language , 102. The Celtic 
the primitive language of Britain, 
193 - The Teutonic tongue the 
balls of our prefent fpeccb, lot. 
Its irregularities accounted for, 
ibid. Its copioufnefs, 196 . Com- 
pared with the French language, 
197 . Its flyle characterized, 193 . 
Its flexibility, 200. Is more har- 
monious than is generally allow- 
ed, 2or. Is rather jtrong than 
graceful , 202. Accent thrown 
farther back in Englifh words, 
than in thofe of any other lan- 
guage , 203 . General properties 
of the Englifh tongue, ib. Why 
fo Ioofely and inaccurately written, 
204 . The fundamental rules of 
i'yntax, common both to theEng- 
lifh and Latin , 20s. No author 
can gain efteem if he does not 
write with purity, 207 . Gram- 
matical authors recommended , 
ib. note. 


fie poetry, the ltandards of. III. 
Id. Is the higheft effort of poetical 
genius , 201. The characters of, 
obfeured by critics, cos. Ex- 
amination of BofTu’s account of 
the formation of the Iliad, ibid. 
Epic poetry confldered as to its 
moral tendency , 210. Predo- 
minant character of, 211. AClion 
of, 212. Epifodcs , 2 la. The 
fubjeCt fhnuld be of remote date, 
217 . Modern hiftory more proper 
for dramatic writing than for 
epic poetry , 2tS. The (lory muft 
be intereflingandfkilfully mana- 
ged, ibid. The intrigue, 220. The 
queftion confldered , whether it 
ought to edd fuccefsfully , ibid. 
Duration of the action, 221. Cha- 
racters of the perfonages, 222. 
The principal hero, 223 . The 
machinery, 22a. Narration, 227. 
Loofe Obfervations , 22s. 

Epifode , defined with reference to 
epic poetry 1 , III. 21a. Rules for 
the conduct of, 21 S. 

EpifioUry writing, general remarks 
on. III. 82- 

Eve, her character in Milton's Pa- 
radife Loll, III. 182. 

Euripides, inftance of his excel- 
lence in the pathetic. III. 324. 
note. His character as a tragic 
writer, 330 . 

Exclamations , the proper ufe of, L 
402. Mode of their operation, 
404. Rule for the employment 
of, ibid. 

Escereife improves both bodily and 
mental powers, L 32 - 

Exordium of a Difcourfe the objects 
of , II, 333 . Rules far the com- 

poGtion of, 337. 
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Explicttit* of the fubjeft of a fer- 
mon, obfervation on, II. 3S7. 

F. 

Face t human, the beauty of, com- 
plex , L 92* 

Fvquhar f his character as a dra- 
matic writer. III. 3 $4. 

Fathcri , Latin, character of their 
ftyle of eloquence, II. 197. 

Fenelon , archbifliop , his parallel 
between Dcmofthenes and Cicero, 

II. 192. His remarks on the com- 
petition of a fermon, 346. Cri- 
tical examination of his Adven- 
tures of Telemachus, III. 272. 

Ft elding , a character of his novels 

III. 9*. 

Figurative ftyle of language defined, 
L lio. Is not a Icholaftic in. 
vention, but a natural effufion of 
imagination . 311. How deferibed 
by rhetoricians, 313. Will not 
render a cold or empty compo- 
fition interefting, 313. The pa- 
thctic and fublime rejefi figures 
of fpeeth, ibid. Origin of, 317. 
How they contribute to the beauty 
of ftyle, 313. Illuftrate deferip- 
tion, 'SiS, Heighten, emotion, 
337 . The rhetorical names anti 
dalles of figures frivolous , 330. 
The beauties of compofition not 
dependent on tropes and figures, 
II. 1. Figures mull always rife 
naturally from the fubjefl , 2. 
are not to be profufely ufed , 4, 
The talent of tiling derived from 
nature , and not to be created , 
6. If improperly introduced, are 
a deformity, ibid. note. See Aft. 
iafhtr, 


Figure, conflicted as a fource of 

beauty, L Si 

Figures of fpeech , the origin of, 

L 133. 

• of thought, among rhetori- 

cians, defined, L 313. 

Fitnefs and defign, confidered as 
Iburccs of beauty , L toi- 

Fltsce , a poem , harmonious pa-Tage 
from , L 306. 

Fintenstle, character of his dialogues, 
III. sa 

French , Norman , when introduced 
into England , L 194. 

t— writers , general remarks on 

their ftyle, II. 13. Eloquence, 
164. 198. French and Englilh 
oratory compared, 301 ■ 

Frigidity in writing characterized , 
L S8. 

G. 

Cay , a character of his paftorals , 
III. 141. . 

Gender, of nouns, foundation of, 

L 164, 

Genius , diftinguiftted from tafte , L 
46. Its import , 4^ Includes 
taite, 48; The pleafures of the 
imagination, a finking teftimony 
of divine benevolence, 31. True, 
is nurfed by liberty , II. 163. In 
arts and wtiting, why difplayed 
more in one age than in another, 
III. 44, Was more vigorous in 
the ancients than in the moderns, 
33. A general mediocrity of, 
now diftufed, 34. 

Gefner , a character of his Idyls, 
III. US, 

Geftures , in public oratory. Set 
yi/tim. 
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Gil Bleu of Le Sage, character of 
that novel , III. 9-1. 

Girard , abb6 , character of his 
Synonysnes Francois, L 230. note. 

Gordon , inftanccs of his unnatural 
difpofition of words* L 267. 

Gorgias s of Leontinm, the rhetori- 
cian , his character, II. 171. 

Gothic poetry, its character. III. 
106. 

Gracchus , C. his declamations re- 
gulated by mufical rules, L 28a. 

Grammar , general, the principles 
of, little attended to by writers, 
L IS6. The divifion of the fe- 
veral parts of fpeech , IS7. Nouns 
fubftantive , if 9. Articles , 1 62. 
Number, gender, and cafe of 
nouns, i5i. Prepofitions, in. 
Pronouns, 172. Adjectives, i?9. 
Verbs, 1S1. Verbs the moil ar- 
tificial and complex of all the 
parts of Speech , 186. Adverbs , 
189. Prepolitions and conjunc- 
tions , 190. Importance of the 
ftudy of grammar, 191. 

Grandeur. See Sublimity. 

Greece, fhort account of the an- 
cient republics of, II. 165. Elo- 
quence carefully iludied there, 
168. Characters of the diftinguifh- 
til orators of, ibid. Rife and 
character of the rhetoricians, iri. 

Greek , a mufical language, L 123. 
288. Its flexibility, zoo. Writers, 
diftinguifhed for fimplicity, II. 
34- \ 

Guarini 9 character of his Pajlor 
Fido , III. I4I* 

, Guicciardini , his character as an 
hiftorian, III. 6$. 
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Habakkuk , fublime reprefentation 
of the Deity in , L 70. 

Harris , explanatory fimile cited 
from , I. 380. 

Hebrew puetry , in what points' of 
view to be confidercd, III. iSo. 
The ancient pronunciation of , 
loft , 181. Mofic and poetry , 
early cultivated among the He- 
brews , 182. Conftruciion of He- 
brew poetry', 183. Is diftinguifh- 
ed by a concife, ftrong, figura- 
tive expreffion, 187. The meta- 
phors employed in, fuggefted by 
the climate and nature of' the 
land of Judea, 139. 194. Bold 
and fublime initances of perfoni- 
fication in, I9f. Book of pro- 
verbs, 197. Lamentations of Je- 
remiah Book of Job, 202. 

Helen , her character in the Iliad 
examined. III. 237. 

Hell , the various defeents into , 
given by epic poets, fhow the 
gradual improvement of notions 
concerning a future State, III. 



Henriade. See Voltaire. 

Herodotus , his character as an hif- 
torian , III. 46. 

Heroifm , fublime inftances of, 
pointed out r I. 60. 

Hervey , character of his ftyle , II. 

=h 31 * 

Hieroglyphics , the fecond ftage of 
the art of writing, L 143. Of 
Egypt, 144. 

Hifiorianjy modern, their advan- 
tages over the ancient, III. 32, 
Ancient models of, 35. The ob- 
jects of their duty , 38. Character 
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of Polybius, 42. Of Thucydides, 
44 . Of Herodotus and Thuanus, 
46. Primary qualities nccefiary 
in a hiftoriau , 42* Character of 
Livy and Salhift , 42. Of Tacitus, 
ib. Infl ructions and cautions to 
hiftorians , so. How to preferve 
the dignity of narration , si. 

9 t How to render it interefting, ib. 
Danger of refining too much in 
drawing characters , 63. Cha- 
racter of the Italian hiftorians , 
6 S. The French andEnglifh, 6 c. 

Hifiory , the proper object and end 
of, III.3S. True, the characters 
of, 35. The different clafles of, 
40. General Hiilory , the proper 
conduct of, 4i_. The neceflary 
qualities of hiftorical narration , 
S 3 . The propriety of introducing 
orations iu hiilory examined, &L. 
And characters, 63. The Italians 
the bell modern hiftorians , 

See Annals, Biography , Memoirs, 
and Novels. 

Hogarth , . his ana'yfis of beauty 
coufidcred, L 96 . 

Homer , not acquainted with poetry 
as a fyftematic art , L 42. Did 
not poflefs a refined taftc, 48. 
Inftances of fublimity in, zh I s 
remarkable for the ufe of per- 
fonificajion , 373. Story of the 
Iliad , III. 220. Remarks on , 
23 t. His invention and judgment 
in the conduft of the poem, 234 . 
Advantages and defefts arifing 
from his narrative fpeeches, 23$. 
His characters , 237 . His ma- 
chinery , 239 . His ftyle, 241 . 
His fkill in narrative defeription, 
242. H* s fimiles , 244. General 
character ©f his Odyfley , 24s. 


Defects of the Odyfley, 246. Com- 
pared with Virgil, 2S4. 

Hooker , a Jpccimen of his ftyle, 

II. is, 

Horace , figurative pafljgcs cited * 
from , L 324. In fiance of mixed 
metaphor in, 351. Crowded me- 

^taphois, 3 V 3 . His character as 
a pnct» ILL 36 . i_s_L- Was the 
reformer of fatire, is 9 . 

Humor , why the Englifh poflefs 
this quality more eminently than 
other uations. III. 3 S 9 . 

Hyperbole , an ixplanation of that 
figure , L , 369 . Cautious for the 
ufe of, 361. Two kinds of, 362 . 

L 

Ideas , abftraft , entered into the 
fint f 01 mation of language , L 
1 61 * 

Jeremiah , his poetical character , 

III. 2 CO. Sec Lamentations. 

Iliad , (lory of. III. 230. Remarks 

on, 231. The principal cha- 
racters , 237 . Machinery of, 239 . 

Imagination , the plcafures of, as 
fpecified by Mr. Addifjn, L 42. 
The powers of, to enlarge the 
fphere of our pkafurcs , a link- 
ing infiancc of divine benevolence, 
51 . Is the fource of figurative 
language, 311. 319 . 

Imitation , coniidercd as a fource of 
plcafure to tafte , L io>. And 
defeription, diftinguifhed , 107 . 

Inferences from a ferninn, the proper 
management of, II. 3 S 2 . 

Infinity of fpace , numbers, or du- 
ration ., afftlt the mind with 
fublinie ideas , L * 4 . 

Interjections the firft elements qP 
fpeech , L m. 
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Ititorogatien, inftancet of the happy upon a companion , With lh< 

ufe and cfl'eft of, L 403. Mode ancients, in The acquifuion 

of their operation, 404. Rule for of, dilficnlt in former ages, 33. 

ufing, ibid. 

‘Job, exemplification of the fublimi- L,. 

tj of obfeurity in the book of, j_aenentationt of Jeremiah, the moll 
L S7i Remarks on the Ryle of, p tr f t ft elegiac eompofitlon in the 
III. 182, The lilbjefl and poetrf facred f cr iptures, HI, 128. 
of, 501. Fine palfage from, sfia, Landfeane , confidered as an af-’ • 
John fen , his charafter of Dryden’s a-mblsge of beautiful objects, L 

profe Ryle, II. 12, note. His 2g 

remarks on the Ryle of Swift , , the improvement of. 


130. note. His charafter of Thorn- 
fob, III. i£fL. note. His charafter 
of Dryden’s comedies, 363. note. 
His charafter of Congreve, 364- note. 

Jonfon, Ben , his charafter as a 
dramatic poet. III. 360. 

If out , the rhetorician, his charafter, 

II. 1 73. 

Iftiah , fublime reprefentation of 
the Deity in , L ZL His deferip- 
tion of the fall of the Aflyrian 
empire , 383. His metaphors 

fuited to the climate of Judea, 

III. 120, !2i 121, His charafter 
as a poet , 192. 

Ifocratei , the rhetorician, his cha- 
rafter, II. 173. 

Judea , remarks on the climate and 
natural circumftaoces of that coun- 
try, III. 1S2. 

Judicial orations , what , It. QC7. 

Juvenal , a charafter of his fatires, 
III. lie. 

K. 

. Kairru , lord,, his fevere confines 
of Engiifli comedies. III. 3 46. 

Knight errantry, foundation of the 
Romance* concerning. III. 2L 

Knowledge an eflential requifite for 
eloquence. III. The progrefs 
% of, in favor of the moderns. 


ftudied even by ntde nations, L 
2* In what the ttue improve- 
ment of language confifts , 3^ 
Importance of the ftudy of lan- 
guage, ibid. Defined, lio. The 
prelent refinements of , III. 
Origin and progrefs of , 1 14> 
The firft elements of, u$. Ana- 
logy between words and things v 
lir. The great affiftance afford- 
ed by geftures , III. The Chi- 
nefe language, I2J. The Greek 
and Roman languages , ibid. Ac- 
tion much ufed by ancient ora- 
tors and players , 125- Roman 
pantomimes, ibid. Great dif- 
ference between ancient and mo- 
dem pronunciation, 126. Figures 
of fpeech , the origin of, 127. 
Figurative ftyle of American lan- 
guages, I3Q. Caufe of the de- 
cline of figurative language, 131. 
The natural and original arrange- 
ment of words in fpeech , 134. 
The arrangement of words In 
modern languages, different from 
that of the ancients, 136. An 
exemplification f Summary 

of the foregoing obfervations, ISO. 
Its wonderful powers* 328. All 
language flrongly tir.ftured with 
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metaphor, Jl?. In.modern pro- 
ductions , often better than the 
fubjefis of them, II. I?3. Written 
and oral, diflinftion between, 1 Il- 
ia. See Grammar , Style and 
Writing. 

Latin language, the pronunciation 
of, mufical and gelticulatiag, L 
lit. ig7. The natural arrange- 
ment of words in , It?. The 
want of articles a defect id, 161 , 
Remarks on words deemed fyno- 

• nymous in , aaa. 

Learning , an efi'ential requilite for 
eloquence , III. IQ. 

Lebanon , metaphorical alluiions to, 
in Hebrew poetry. III. m. ■ 

Let , extravagant hyperbole quoted 
from , L 363. His character as a 
tragic poet. III. 340. 

Liberty, the nurfe of true genius, 

II. I6J_. 

Literary compofition , importance 
of the iludy of language, pre- 
paratory to, L s. The beauties 
of, indefinite , lot- To what 
clais the pleafutes received from 
eloquence, poetry , and fine writ- 
ing , are to be referred , lot. 
Tbe beauties of, not dependent 
on tropes and figures, II. 2 - The 
different kinds of, diflingtiilhed , 

III. 3$. See Hiftery ; Peetry, &c. 

Livy , his character as an hiitorian, 

III. da. ss. 

Leckt , general character of his 
ftyle , II. ai. The ftyle of his 
Treatife on human underftanding, 
compared with the writings of 
Lord Shaftefbury, III. 7?. 

Lenginut , llriCtures on his Treatife 
on tbe Sublime, L 66. His ac- 
count of the confeqncnces of 


liberty, II. 163. His fententiotis 
opinion of Homer's Odyfley, III. 

Le/iez de U Vega, his character as 
a dramatic poet. III. 3?6. 

Leve , too much importance and 
frequency allowed too, on the 
modem ftage, III. 318. 

Lewih'i Englifh Grammar recom- 
mended , ^ L 207. nete. 260 . netr. 
His character of the prophet 
Ezekiel, III. aoi. 

Lucan, inliance of his deltroying a 
fublime expretfion of Cxfar, by 
amplification, L 26s Extravagant 
hyperbole from , 36?. Critical 
examination of his Pharfalia, III. 
2 ? 6 . The fubjeCt, 2?7. Character 
and conduct of the ftory, 2 ? 8 . 
Lucian , Character of his Dialogues, 
III. 22. 

Lucretius, his fublime reprefenta- 
tion of the dominion of fuperlti- 
tion over mankind , L IS. nete. 
The molt admired pafTages in his 
Trea ti fe De Return Nature, 111. i?7. 
Lufiad. See Cameem. 

Lyric poetry , the peculiar character 
■ of. III. las. Four claffes of 
odes , 107. Characters of the 
moll eminent lyric poets, ico. 
Lyjiae, the rhetorician, his character, 
II. 12J. 

M. 

Machiavel , his character as an 
hiitorian , III. 6?. 

Machinery , the great ufe of, in 
epic poetry. III. 222 . Cautions 
for the ufe of , 224. 239. 
Mackenzie , Sir George, initance of 
regular climax in his pleadings , 
L 409. 
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Man , by nature both a poet and 
miiiiciau , III. 102. 

Marivaux , a character of his no. 
vels .. III. 94. 

Mil r mantel , his comparative re- 
marks on French, Englifli , and 
Italian poetry , III. L2Q, note. 

M/irfy , his contrail between the 
characters of Corneille and Ra- 
cine , III. 33$. note. 

MaJJillon , extract from a celebrat- 
ed fermon of his, II. 29;. note. 
Encomium on, by Louis XIV. 299. 
His artful clivilion of a text, 3$2. 

Memoirs , their clafs in hiftorical 

. compofiticu alligncd , III. 63. 
Why the French are fond of 
this kind of writing, 69. 

Metalepfis , iii figurative language, 
explained , L 332. 

Metaphor , in figurative ftyle , ex- 
plained, L 333. 334. All lan- 
guage ftrongly tinctured with , 
335. Approaches the neared to 
painting of nil the figures of 
ipecch , 337. Rules to be observ- 
ed in the conduit of, 339. See 
Allegory. 

Mctajtafio, his character as a dra- 

..matic writer. III. 336. 

Me tone my , in figurative ftyle, ex- 
plained , L 336. 

Mexico , hiftorical pictures the re- 
cords of that empire, *1. 143. 

Milo , narrative of the rencounter 
between him and Clodius , by 
Cicero, II. 355. 

Milton , infianprs of fublimity in , 
L $C. 13. Of harmony , 304. 
Hyperbolical fentlmeuts of Satan 
in,' 36 1. Striking inftances of 
perfonification in , 373. 37$. 377. 
Excellence of liis defcrjptive 


poe.ry. III. 169. Who the proper 
hero of his Paradife Loft, 223. 
Critical examination of this poem, 
27H. His lubiimity ebarattemed, 
282. His language and ueriiiica- 
tion, 2S3. 

Modems. See Ant tents . 

M ditto , his character as a dra- 
matic poet. III. 3^S. 

Monloddo. lord, his obfcrv«uions. 
on F.ngliih and Latin verfe, III. 
lie, note. 

Monotony in language , often the 
rcfult of too great attention to 
mulical arrangement, I. 297. 

Montague , Lady Mary Wortley r 
a character of her cpiftolary ftyle, 

iiL as. 

Montefquieu , character of his ftyle, 
II. 12. 

Monumental inferiptions , the num- 
bers foiled to the ftyle , I. 302. 

More , Dr. Henry , character of his 
divine dialogues , III. E2, » 

Motion , conlidcred as a fource of 
beauty, L 97. 

Motte y M. de 13, his obfervations 
on lyric poetry. III. 149. note. 
Remarks on his criticifm on 

Iloiucr, 244. note. 

Mural: y M. bis fevere cenfure of 
Englifli comedy. III. 366. 

Mttjic y its infitteuce on the. paf- 

. lions. III. 101. Its union r wiih 
poetry, 103. Their reparation 
injurious to each , 111. 

N. 

> • r 

Naivete , import of that French 
t.*rm , II- p 

Narration y an important point iu 
pleadings at the. bar, II. 3<i2. 

Night 
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Njght denes, commonly fublime, 

L Si 

ilomic melody of the Athenians , 
what, L nst. 

IB&vele , a fpecies of writing, not 
fo infignificanc as may be 
imagined. III. 8 2, Might be 
employed for very ufeful pur- 
pofes .SO, Rife and progrefe 
of fictitious hiflory, ibid. Cha- 
r .icier*, of the mod celebrated 
romances and novels, 93. 

Hevelty confldered as a fource of 
beauty , L 104. 

Neunt , fubdantives , the founda- 
tion of all grammar, L - IS9. 
Number, gender, and cafes of, 
J64, 

O. 

Obflurity , not unfavorable to fub- 
limity, L SS. Of dyle, owing to 
indidind conceptions , all. 

CJt , the nature of, defined, III. 
rdS. Four didinftions of, t»6. 
Obfcurity and irregularity , the 
great faults in, 147. 

Odyjpry , general charader of, IIL 
S4S. Defeds of, aad. 

OtJipui , an improper charader for 
the dage. III. 316. 

Qraterr , ancient, declaimed in re- 
citative , L tap. 

Orations, tile three kinds of, dif- 
tinguiflied by the ancients, II. 
op-. The prefect Uidindions of, 
"-ok. Thofe in popular aiTemblies 
confiileted, coo. Prepared fpeecb- 
es hot to be traded to, an. 
Neceflary degrees of premedita- 
tion , am. Method, ais. Style 
and expredlon, atn. Impetuodty, 
ato. Attention to decorums, aao. 

L. on H. 3 . 


Delivery , an, 417. The feveral 
parts of a regular oration , 333. 
Introdudion , it. Introdudion to 
replies , 34s. Introdudion to 
Sermons , 346. Divifion of a 
difeourfe, 347.. Rules for divid- 
ing it, ib. Explication, 3sa. The 
argumentative part, 3S3. The 
pathttic, 360. The peroration, 
3Sa. Virtue neceflary to the per- 
fedion of eloquence, III. 4. De- 
feription of a true orator , a. 
Qualifications for , ib. The bed 
ancient writers on oratory , 12, 
46. The ufe made of orations 
by the ancient bidorians , 61. 
See Eloquence. 

Oriental poetry, more charaderidical 
of an age than of a country. III. 

10s. 

dyle of feripture language, 

L 111, 

Orlando Furiofo. See Ariofto. 

Ojfian , indances of fublimity in his 
works, L 74, Correft metaphors, 
340. Confufed mixture of me- 
taphorical and plain language in, 
ib. Fine apodrophe in, 363. De- 
licate fimile, 390. Lively deferip- 
' tions in , III. ITS. • 

Oraay , his charader as a tragic 
poet, III. 34°, 

P, 

Pantomime , an entertainment of 
Roman origin, L liS- 
Par ablet, Eadem , their general 
vehicle for the conveyance of truth, 

ni. i 9 1 . 

Paradife Left, critical review of 
that poem , III. 1T8. The cha- 
raders in, 28Q, Sublimity of, 181. 
Language and verfification , a83- 
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Psarenthejis , cautions for the ufe 
of them , L 263. 

Paris , bis character in the Iliad , 
examined , III. HH 

Parliament of Great Brita : n , why 
eloquence has never beeu fo pow- 
erful an inflrument iq, as in the 
anaient popular aflemblres of 
Greece and Rome , III. 203. 

Parncl , his character as a deferip- 
tive poet , III. Ido. 

Particles, camions for the ufe of 
them , L 260. Ought never to 
clore fentences , 174. 

Tajjfisn , II. the fource of Oratory a 
II. I6I. 

TaJJians , when and how to be ad- 
drefled by orators , II. ".69. The 
Orator muff feel emotions before 
he can communicate them to 
others , 374. The language of, 
376. Poets addrefs themfelves to 
the paftions , III. 93. 

Pafiarai poetry , inquiry into its 
origin , III. 124. A threefold 
view of paftoral life, 127. Rules 
for pgftoral writing , ib. Its 
feenery, 1 29. Characters , 132. 
Subjects , m. Comparative me- 
rits of ancient paltoral writers , 
137. And of moderns, 139. 

Pathetic, the proper management 
of, in a difeourfe, II. 369. Fine 
infiance of, from Cicero, 379. 

Paufee, the due ufes of, in public 
fpeaking, II. 396. In poetry, 
399. III. LLZ, 

Pericles, the firit who brought elo- 
quence to any degree of perfec- 
tion, II. 169, His general cha- 
racter, 170 

tenet. See Sentence, 


Perfeni/icatien, the peculiar advao, 
tages of the Englifh language in, 
167. Limitations of gender in, 
I6S. Objections aga nit the prac- 
tice of, aafwered, 366. The 
difpofition to animate the objects 
about us , natural to mankind , 
367. This difpofition may ac- 
count for the number of heathen 
divinities, 36S. Three degrees of 
this figure , 369i Rules for the 
management of the higheft degree 
of, 378. Caution for the ufe of, 
in profe compofitions, 379. See 
Apefirepht. 

Perjius , a character of his Satires, 
III. ido. 

Perfpicuitp, eflential to a good 
ftyle , Ij_ an. Not merely a 
negative virtue, 212. The three 
qualities of, 213. 

Perfuafen , diflinguifhed from con- 

. vittion, II. IS8. Objection brought 
from the abufe of this art, an. 
fwered , 169. Rules for , 210. 

Peruvians ; their method of tranf- 
mitting their thoughts to -each 
other, L 146. 

Petrenius Arbiter, his addrefs to 
the declaimers of his time , II. 
196. 

Pharfelia. See Lucan. 

Pherecydes of Scyros , the firft prole 
writer , L 132. 

Philips , character of his paftorals, 

ILL 140. 

Philefophers , modern , their fupe. 
riority over the ancient , uu. 
queltionable , III. 31. 

Philefaphy , the proper ft vie of 
wi ting adapted to , III. 73. Pro. 
per embellishments for, 74. 
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Titians , the firft eflay toward 

writing, L 111. 

Pindar , his character as a lyric 
poet. III. iyo. 

Pitcairn, Dr. extravagant hyperbole 
cited from, L 36 $. 

Plata , character of his dialogues, 
III. 72s 

Plautus , his charafter as a dra- 
matic poet. III. 333 . 

Ploaders at the bar, initruflions to, 

II. 144, tea. 

Pliny's Letters , general charafter 
of. III. Si 

Plutarch , his charafter as a bio- 
grapher, III. 70 . 

Poetry, in wbat fenfe deferiptive, 
and in what imitative , I 10S. 
Is more ancient than profe, ill. 
Source of the pleafure we receive 
from the figurative ftyle of, 374. 
Ted of the merit of, 393. Whence 
the difficulty of reading poetry 
arifes, II. 393. Compared with 
oratory. III. a. Epic, the {lani- 
ards of, Jg. Definition of poetry, 
SS, Is addreffed to the imagina- 
tion and the paffions , ilsid. Its 
origin, too. In what TenTe older 
than profe, ibid . Its union with 
raufib , lot. Ancient hiflory and 
inftruftion firft conveyed in poetry, 
10a. Oriental, more charafteriftical 
of an age than of a country, toy. 
Gothic, Celtic, and Grecian, io& 
Origin of the different kinds of, 
log. Was more vigorous in its 
firft rude eflays than under re- 
finement , 109 , Was injured by 
the feparation of mufic from it, 
lit. Metrical feet, invention of, 
in. Thefe meafures not appli- 
cable to Engli% poetry , My, 


E X. 

Engliffi heroic verfe , the ftruc. 
ture of, US, French poetry , 
117 . Rhyme and blank verfe 
compared , 119 . Progrefs of 
Englifh verfification , in. Paf- 
turals, 114 . Lyrics, 143 . Di- 
dactic poetry , 144, Deferiptive 
poetry , Ida. Hebrew poetry , 
ISO. Epic poetry, lot. Poetic 
Characters , two kinds of, 111- 
Dramatic poetry, css. 

Tainting , cannot correft a confufed 
fentence, L isi. 

Politics, the fcience of, why ill 
underftood among the ancients, 
III. 48 , 

Polybius , his charafter at a hiT- 
torian. III. 41 . 

Pope, criticifm on a paflage in his 
Homer , L 2 Z» Profe fpecimen 
from, confiding of fhort fentences, 
13 S. Other fpeeimens of hit 
ftyle , 1S7, 178 , Confufed mix- 
tures of metaphorical and plain 
language in, 34S, Mixed meta- 
phor in, 3 ta. Confufed perfoni- 
fication , 378. Inftance of hit 
fondnefs for antithefes, 401. 
Charafter of his epiftolary writ- 
ings, III. 8«. Tfiticifm on, 87. 
Conftruftion of his verfe , 118. 

• Peculiar character of his verfi- 
fication , ill. The pdltorals. lit. 
140. His ethic epiftles , tSl. 
The merits of his various poems 
examined, ids, Charafter of hit 
tranflation of Homer, 141 . 

Prtcipon in language , in what it 
confifts, I. liy. The importance 
of, Ilf. 137 . Requifttes to, 130 . 

Pref options , whether mote ancient 
than the dedenfion of nouns by 
cafes, L 171. Whether more 
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life ful and beautiful , 176. Dr. 
Campbell’s obfervations on, 174. 
ntte. Tbeir great ufe in fpeecb , 

!22i 

frier , allegory cited from, L 3S7- 
Pronoum , their ufe, varieties, and 
cafes , L 174. Relative, inftances 
illuflrating the importance of 
their proper pofition in a fen- 
tence, 341. 

rrenunciateoH, diflinftnefs of, ne. 
ceflary in public fpeaking, II. 
390. Tohes of, 401. 

Priverti , book of, a didadic poem, 

hi. iaz= 

Pf.tlm xviii. fublime reprefenta- 
tion of the Deity in , J. <9., 

I. xxxth, a fine allegory from, 3S7. 
Remarks on the poetic conitruc- 
tion of the Ffalms, III. IS3. I9H 

Fulfil , the eloquence of defined , 

II. mi. Englifh and French fer- 
tuons compared, 3QI. The prac- 
tice of reading fermons in Eng- 
land difadvantageous to oratory , 
301. The art of perfuafion re- 
ligned to the puritans, ihid. Ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of 
puipibeioquence , 32a, Rules for 

-■ preaching , 374. The chief cha- 
raflerifiips of pulpit eloquence, 

• 377, Whether it is belt' to read 
fermons , or deliver then* ex- 
. tempore,, 3B9. Pronunciation , 
■ 390, Remarks on French Ser- 

mons, 39t. Caufe of the dry 
argumentative ttyle of Englifh 
fermons , 394. General obferva- 
t tions, 397- 

- Frfijtratus , the firft who cultivated 
the arts of fpeecb , II. iW. 


Q- 

S&in&ilUn , his ideas of tafte , It 
20- note. His account of the an- 
cient divifion of the feveral parts 
of fpeecb, is8. note. His remarks 
on the importance of the ftndy 
of Grammar, I9t. On perfpi- 
cuity of ftyle , 211. I21. On 
climax t 2S3. On the ftruQnre 
of fentences , 272. Which ought 
not to oftend the ear, 282, 295 . 
His caution againft too grlat an 
attention to harmony , 298. His 
caution againil mixed metaphor, 
249- His fine apoftrophe on the 
death of his fon , 383. His rule 
for the ufe of iimiles, 396. His 
dire&ion for the life of figures 
of ftyle , II. 5* His diftinftions 
of ftyle , kl 25i His inftruftioiis 
for good writing, 46, 4Z. His 
character of Cicero’s oratory, 1 87. 
His inftra&ions to public fpeakers 
for preferving decorums , 22 r . 
His inftru&ions to judicial plead- 
ers , 245. His obfervations on 
exordiums to replies in debate, 
345. On the proper divifion of 
an oration , 349. His mode of 
addrefling the pafllons, 375. His 
lively reprefentation of the effefts 
of depravity. III. 5. Is the beit 
ancient writer on oratory, 22. 

R. 

Racine , his character as a i— ~'t 
poet. III. 33±. . 

Ramfey, Allan, character of his 
Gentle Shepherd, III. 144. 

Rapin, P. remarks on his parallels 
between Greek and Roman writ- 
ers, II. m. 

M 
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Betz , cardinal de , charafter, of 
his Memoirs, III. 69. 

Rhetoricians , Grecian, rife and 
character of, II. i?l. 

Rhyme, in Englifli verfe, unfavor- 
able to fublimity , L ZZi And 
blank Verfe compared. III. izl. 
The former , why improper in 
the Greek and Latin languages , 
122. The firft introduftion of 
couplets in Englifh poetry, m. 

Rithardfon, £ charafter of his no- 
vels y JII. $5. 

Ridicule , an inftniment often mif- 
applied , III. 34 S. 

Robin fen Crufoe , a character of that 
novel. III. 25. 

Romance , derivation of the term, 
III. 92 . See Novels. 

Romans , derived their learning from 
Greece , II. 182. Comparifon 
between them and the Greeks, 
I84. Hiftorical view of their 
eloquence, 185. Oratorical cha- 
racter of Cicero , 186. Era of 

* the decline of eloquence among, 

Rohjfeau , Jean Baptifte, his cha- 
ratler as a lyric poet. III. 1*2. 

Rowe, his character as a tragic 
.v poet-, III. * 141 . 

s. 

Salinji , his character as an hif- 
torian , III. 49 ^ 

Sanazariui, his pifeatory eclogues, 
III. ' 159 . 

Satan, examination of his charaiter in 
Milton's Paradife Loft, III. aSo. 

Satire, poetical, general remarks 
on the ftyle of. III. 149 . 

Saxon language, how eftablifhed in 
England , L 193 . 


Scene i, dramatic, what, and the 
proper conduft of, III. tor. 

Scriptures, facred the figurative ftyle 
of, remarked , L Ilo. The tranf- 
lators of, happy in fuiting their 
numbers to the fubjeft, aoa. Fine 
apoftrophe in , 3S4. Prefcnt us 
with the mod ancient monuments ■ 
of poetry extant. III. i°,o. The 
diverfity of ftyle in the fevcral 
books of, 18 i. The Pfalms of 
David , iSa. No other writings 
abound with fuch bold and ani- 
mated figures 188. Parables ,. 
ns. Bold and fublime inftances. 
of perfonification in , ibid. Book 
of Proverbs, isj. Lamentations 
of Jeremiah , io8. 

Scndery , madam , her romances , 

UL 23a 

Seneca , his frequent antitltefes cen. 
fnrejl , L 400 . Ch a racier of his 
genera! ftyle',’ It 15. III. 74 . 
His cpiftolary writings , St, 

Sentence in language/ definition of, 
I. 232 . Dittinguilhed into long 
and fliort , 133, A variety in, 
to be lludied, 136 . The proper- 
ties eflential to a perfefl fen- 
tence, 237 . A principal rule for 
arranging the members of, 138 . 
Pnlition of adverbs , ib. And re- 
lative pronouns, 14 1- Unity of 
a fentence, rules for preferving, 

246 . Pointing, 342 . Parenthefes, 
243 . Should always be brought 
to a perfect clofe, 244 . Strength, 

247 . Should be cleared of re. 
dundancies , 248. Due attention 
to particles recommended, 260. 
The omiilion of particles fome- 
times conncfls objeftj clofer to- 
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gether, 163. Direftions for piaciog 
the important words , ids. Cli- 
max , 171. A like order nccet 
fary to be obferved in all alfer- 
tions or propofitions , its. Sen- 
fences ought not to conclude with 
a feeble word, 173. Fundamental 
rule in the conftru&ion of, 180. 
Sound not to be disregarded, i«i. 
Two circum fiances to be attend- 
ed to for producing harmony in, 
183. 193- Rales of the ancieut 
rhetoricians for this purpofe, 186. 
Why harmony much le& ftudied 
now than formerly , o3£. Englifh 
words cannot be fo exactly mca- 
fured by metrical feet, as thofe 
of Greek and Latin, 191. What 
is required for the muflcal clofe 
of a fentcnce, 198. Unmeaning 
words introduced merely to round 
a fentence, a great blemifh, Hid. 
Sounds ought to be adapted to 
fenfe , 300. 

Sermons , Englifh , compared with 
French, II. lot. Unity an in- 
difpenGble requifite in , 178. 

The fobjeft ought to be pre- 
eife and particular, aSQ. The 
fob j eft not to be exhaufled , 
181. Cautions againlt drynefs , 
181. And againit conforming to 
fafhionable modes of preaching, 
18S. Style, 185. ' Quaint expref- 
fions, ISA. Whether bell to be 
written or delivered extempore, 
189. Delivery, 1JO. Remarks 
on French Sermons, 191. Caufe 
of the dry argumenutive Style 
of Englifh Sermons, 191- Ge- 
— acral obfervations , 197. Remarks 
on the proper divifion of, 317. 
ConcluGon, J8l_. Delivery, 383- 


Snignt, Madame de , chara&er of 

her letters. III. 87. 

Sheftjlury , lord , obfervations on 
his ilyle, L H9. 136. iso. 168, 
169. 199. 3S4. His genera! cha- 
raftcr as a writer, II. 39- 
ShakfftATt , the merit of bis plays 
examined, L 4S ■ Was not pof- 
fefled of a refined tafle, 48. In- 
ilance of his improper ule of 
metaphor , 343. 3SO. Exhibits 
pafiions in the laaguage of na- 
ture, III. 314. His charafter as 
a tragic poet, 337. As a comic 
poet , 3 do. 

Skenftene , his paftoral , ballad , IQ. 

Mir. 

Shepherd, the proper charafter of, 
in paftoral defeription , III. 133. 
Sheri den , his diftinction between 
ideas and emotions, II. 401. rule. 
Sherleei ■ bifhop , fine inftance of 
perfonification cited from his 
fermons , L 371. A happy allu- 
fion cited from bis fermons, II. 
187. note. 

Siliuj It elites , bis foblime reprt- 
fentation of Hannibal, L 61. nete. 
Simile diftinguifhed from metaphor, 
L 33i 387. Sources of the plea- 
fore they afford. Hid. Two kinds 
of, 388. Requifites in, 391. Rules 
for, 394. Local propriety to be 
adhered to in, 398. 

Simplicity , applied to ilyle , dif- 
ferent fenres of the term, IL 30. 
Smellet , improper ufe of figurative 
ilyle , cited from , L 341. nete. 
Selemen'j {bug, deferiptive beauties 
of, HI. 173s 

Sengs , Runic , the origin of Gothic 
hiftory, ID. 104. 
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Soph i ft* of Greece, rife and cha- 
racter Of, II. 171 . 

Sophocln , the plots of his tragedies 
remarkably fimple , III. 298. 
Excelled in the pathetic , 324. 
His cl^raCter as a tragic poet, 329. 

Sorrow , why the emotions of, 
excited by tragedy, communicate 
pleafure, III. 3 QS. 

Sounds , of an awful nature, affeCt 
us with fublimity, L S 4 . In- 
fluence of, in the formation of 
words , 116. 

Speaker , public , mud be directed 
more by his ear than by rules , 

L 292 * 

Spectator , genera! character of that 
publication , II. $3. Critical ex- 
amination of thofe papers that 
treat of the pleafures of imagina- 
tion, st. 

Speech , the power of* the diftin- 
guifhing privilege of mankind , 
1 I. The grammatical diviflon 
of, into eight parts, not logical, 
H 8 . Of the ancients , regulated 
by mufical rules , 2 

St rad a , his character as a hif- 
torian , III. 66 . 

Style in language defined , I. 209. 
The difference of, in different 
countries , 21 Q. The qualities of 
a good ftyle , ibid. Perfpicuity , 
21 1. Obfcurity , owing to in- 

diftinCt conceptions, 212. Three 
requifice qualities in perfpicuity, 
213. Preciflon, an. A loofe 

flyle, from what it proceeds, 

217. Too great an attention to 

preciflon renders a ftyle dry and 
barren, 231 . French diftinCtioy 
ff ftyle t 234 . The characters of. 


flow from peculiar modes of 
thinking, IL Z* Different fub- 
je&s require a different ftyle, g* 
Ancient diftinClions of, 9. The 
different kinds of, 10. Concife 
and diffufive, on what occafions, 
proper, ir. Nervous and feeble, 
M. A harfti ftyle, from what 
it proceeds, iz. Era of the for- 
mation of our prefent ftyle, 19. 
Dry manner defenbed , 20. A 
plain ftyle , 21. Neat ftyle , 23. 
Elegant ftyle, 24* Florid ftyle, 
25. Natural ftyle , 29, Different 
fenfes of the term liniplicity, 30. 
The Greek writers diftinguiflhed 
for fimplicity , 34. Vehement 
ftyle, 42. General directions how 
to attain a good ftyle, 4s. Imi- 
tation dangerous , 50. Style not 
to be ftudied to the negleCt of 
thoughts, 52. Critical examina- 
tion of thofe papers in the Spec- 
tator that treat of the pleafures 
of imagination, 5 S* Critical exami- 
nation of a pailagc in Swift’S 
writings, 129. General observa- 
tions, 152. See Eloquence, 
Sublimity of external objects, and/ 
fublimity in writing diftinguifhed, 

I. 52. Its imprclflons , ibid. Of 
fpacc. Si * 0 f founds, ibid. Vio- 
lence of the elements, 54. So- 
lemnity borderiug on the terrible, 
* 6 . Obfcurity, not unfavorable 
to , 57. In buildings , 59, He- 
roifm , 60, Great virtue, 61. 
Whether there is any one fun- 
damental quality in the fources of 
fublirae, 62. In writing defined. 6 $. 
Errors in Longinus pointed out, 
66. The moft ancient writers 
afford the moft ftriking inftances 
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of fublimity , 69. Sublime repre. 
Rn ration of the Heity in Pfalm 
xviii. ibid. And in the prophet 
Habakkuk , 70. In Mofes and 
Ifaiah , ibid. Indances of fub- 
limity in Homer, 72. In Oflian, 
74. Amplification injurious to 
fublimity, 7*>. Rhyme in Englifh 
verftf. unfavorable to, 76 . Strength 
eiftntial to fubiime writing., 79. 
A proper choice of circuftidauces 
efllntial to fubiime defeription, 
Si. Strictures 011 Virgil’s de- 
feription of Mount iEtna , 83 ; 
The proper fources of the -fub- 
limc , SS.' Sublimity confifts in 
the thought, not in the words, 
86. The faults oppofed to the 
fubiime, 8S. 

Sully , duke de, charadcr of his 
memoirs. III. 69. 

Superjlition , fubiime representa- 
tion of its dominion over mankind, 

. from Lucretius , L S8. note. 

.Swift , obfervations .on his dyle, 
L 214. 23 t. 243. 2SI. 277. 30 Q. 
General character of his dyle, 
II. 22. Critical examination of 
the beginning of his pjopofal for 
correcting, &c. the EugliHi tongue, 
129. Concluding obfervations , 
1 ST- His language. III. 15. Cha- 
racter of his epidclary writing, 86. 
Syllables , Englifh, cannot be fo 
exactly meafiired by metrical feet, 
as thole of Greek and Latin, L 
292. 

Synecdoche, in figurative dyle, ex- 
plained , L 332. 

Synonymous words, obfervations on, 

I. 222. 


T. 

Tacitus , character of his dyle , II. 
12* His charader as an hidorian, 
III. ^o. His happy manner of 
Introducing incidental obferva- 
tions, 52. Indance of his fuc- 
cefsful talent in hidorical paint- 
ing, 60. His defeds as a writer, 
61 * 

Tajfo , a pafiage from his Guru . 
fdlemme didinguifhed by the har- 
mony of numbers, L 30<*. Strain- 
ed fentinlents in his padorals , 
III. 133 . Charader of his Amiuta, 
142. Critical examination of his 
poem , 262. 

Tajle , true, the ufes of, jn com- 
mon life, L 12. Definition of, 
liL Is more or lcfs common to 
all men, 15. Is an improvable 
faculty , 22. How to be refined, 
23. Is aflided by reafon , 25. A 
good heart requifite to a jutt 
tade , 2 fL Delicacy and corred- 
nefs the charaders of perfect tade, 
21 L Whether there be any ftaml- 
ard of tade, 30. The diverfity 
of, in different men, nd evi- 
dence of their tades being cor- 
rupted, 2 L The ted of, referred 
to the concurring voice of the 
polifhed part of mankind , 37. 
Didinguifhed from genius , 46. 
The fources of plesfure in, 49. 
The powers of , enlarge the 
fphere of our pleafurcs, ji. Imi- 
tation, as a fource of pleafure, 
10^. Mulic , ibid. To w hat 
clafs the pleafures received from 
eloquence , poetry , and fine 
writing ara to be referred , 
ibid. 
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Temple, Sir William, obfervations 
oo bis Ityle , L 219. Specimens, 
134. JSffl, ass. i& 2 . 254. His ge- 
neral character as a writer, II. , 6 . 

Ttrtr.ce , beautiful inilance of Cm. 
plicity from , II. lit His cha- 
rafter as a dramatic writer. III. 
ass. ' 

Terminatiens of words , the varia- 
tions of , in the Greek and Latin 
languages , favorable to the li- 
berty of tranfpofition , L 138 . 

Thetcrittu , the earlieft known 
writer of paltorals, III. lag. His 
talent in painting rural feenery, 
130, Character of his paltorals , 
l3Zi . .• 

T him for , fine pafiage from, where 
he animates all nature , L 374 . 
Character of his feafons. III. IS 6 . 
His elogium by Dr. Johnfon, 168. 
nett. 

Thunnus , his character as a hif- 
torian , III. 46 . 

Thucydides , his character as a 
hiltorian , III. 44. Wasthefirft 
who introduced orations in hif- 
tnrical narration , 62. 

Tiller fen , archbifliop , obfervations 

* on his Ityle, L 219. 24s. 293 . 343. 
General character of, as a writer, 

n. 3 s. 

Tines , the due management of, 
in public fpcaking , II. 401. 

Tepics , among the ancient rhetori- 
cians , explained , II. 3 S 9 . 

Trkgedy , how diitinguifhed from 
comedy , III. 28s. More par- 
ticular definition of, 286. Sub- 
ject and conduct of, 288. Rife 
and progrefs of, 291 . The three 
dramatic unities , 296 . Diviiion 
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of the representation into afts, 
300 . The cataftrophe, 303. Why 
the fbrrow excited by tragedy 
communicates pleafure, cos. The 
proper idea of feenes, and how 
to be conducted , 307 . Characters, 
314 . Higher degrees of morality 
inculcated by modern, than by 
ancient tragedy, yy. Too great 
ufe made of the pafhon of love, 
on the modern Rages , 318 . All 
tragedies expected to be pathetic, 
320 . The proper ufe of moral 
reflections in, 32s. The proper 
ityle and certification of, 32C 
Brief view *of the Greek flage , 
328 . French tragedy, 332. Eng- 
lifh tragedy , 337 . Concluding 
obfervations , 342. 

Tripes , a definition of, L 312 . 
Origin of, 3 t 7 . The rhetorical 
diltinCtion dmong, frivolous, 330 . 

Turn ui , the character of, not fa- 
vorably treated in the JEneid, 
iii. 231, 

Turpin , archbifhop of Rheims, a 
romance writer, IIL 92. 

Typegrnphitnl figures of Creech, what, 
L, 406. 



Funbrugh , his character as> a dra- 
matic writer , III. 364 . 

Verbs , their - nature and office ex_ 
plained , I. ifii. No Sentence 
completc witbout a verb expreiTed 
or implied , 182. The ten its , 
183 . The advantage of Englifh 
over the Latin , in the variety 
of tenfes, 184. jjftive ami paffive, 
ibid. Are the moil artificial and 
complex of all the parts of fpeech, 
186 . 
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Verfi , blank, mote favorable to fub- 


w. 


limit; than rhyme , L ZS, Inftruc- 

tiont for the reading of, II. 322, Wilier, the firft Englifh poet who 


Specimens of bis paftoral deferip- Wards , obfolete , and new coined, 
tioiis, I1L MS. »•*». 114, Cha- incongruous with purity of ftyle, 
rafter of his paftorals, HZ, His i, ill. Bad confequenccs of their 
Georgies, a perfeft model of di- .being ill cholen, 216- . Obferva- 
daftic poetry, 154. The principal tions on thofe termed fynonymous, 
beauties in the Georgies, H8. 213. Coufidcred with reference 

Beautiful deferiptions in bis iEneid, to found, 232, 

124, Critical examination of that and things , inflances of the 

poem , 24 6. Compared with analogy between , L it?. 


fery ingredient to form an elo. happy a g es 0 f, pointed out, iM, 


quent orator. III. 4 , . 

ViJSen, the figure of fpeech fo term- Writing, two kinds of, diftinguifh. 

ed, in what it coniifts , L 40«. ed ' L «*, Piftures firft 
Unities, dramatic, the advantages of in • iM - Hieroglyphic , the fe- 

adhering to, UI. 224 , Why the r. cond . 143 , Chinefe Charters, 
moderns are left reftrifted to the *“* Arithmetical figpres, 14Z. 

. unities of time and plac. than The confutations which led to 

the ancients, 310, the invemion of »“ alphabet. 

Voice , the powers of, to be ftudied IAS, Cadmus’s alphabet the prigiu 

in public fpeaking , II. 38S. of that qow ufed , ISL Hiftorical 

Veit are, charafter of his epiftolary nccount of ** materials ufed to 

writings-, UL 87 . -*- • receive writing . 153, General 

Yiltaire, his charafter asahiftoiiatl, remarks, ihfd. See Grammar. 
III. 71* ■ Critical examination of 
his Henriade, 2Z5- His argument Y. 

for the ufe of rhyme in dramatic 

. compofitions , 22?. His charafter Teung, Dr. .his poetical charaaer, 
as a tragic poet, 33S, I- 3«. Too fond of antitheses, 

yojjiau , Joannes Gerardus , charafter 401. The merit of his works 
: of his writings an eloquence , examined. III. 163. Hit charafter 
. III. Ifi. as a tragic poet , 341 . 


- Conftruftion of, HI. 1 12- brought couplets into vogue, III. 

Virgil, iuftances of fublimity in, I 2 i. 



Homer, 2S4- 


Writer: of genius , why they have 
been more numerous in one age 
than another , HI. is. Four 


Virtue , high degrees of, a fource 
of the fvbljme , L fit, A necef- 
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